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ADDRESS. 



Thb Editors of the Dramatic Magazine will not occupy their 
reader's time, or endeavour to prepossess themselves in his favour^ 
by plausible assurances of the care and attention with which they 
intend to carry on this publication : if the work be not entitled to 
support on its own merits, any eulogium of this nature will but ren- 
der it doubly contemptible. Though they avoid this beaten track, 
they think it nessary to say something respecting it ; and, as bre- 
vity is the soul of wit, they will endeavour to be as concise as pos- 
sible. Few causes have tended more to raise the stage to its present 
repute, and the professors to their present affluence, than the ele- 
gant and ch ' ' criticisms which Steele, Addison, and their friends 
introduced h ime to time in the Spectator, Tatler, and other 
periodicals ; for they not only corrected many errors that prevailed, 
and gave a firmness and respectability to the profession before un- 
known, but induced men of genius, such as Churchill, Lloyd, and 
many others, to devote their attention to the stage, by whose works 
we are enabled to gain some ideas of the style and manners of our 
departed actors; but though these works are eagerly sought after, 
they are far from afibrding so minute a statement as could be 
wished. Now had a Theatrical Review been established, giving an 
exact report of all theatrical proceedings, it would not only have 
been a great source of amusement to the public, but have proved of 
most essential service to the actor ; for there are many minute cir- 
cumstances in the exhibition of a character upon the stage, whic^ 
do not appear from reading the poet, but must be supplied by the 

B 
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player from his own observation of human life. These minute cir- 
cumstances may be preserved in a Theatrical Review, as a gallery of 
pictures, in the dresses of the times, gives us a lively idea of the 
appearance of our ancestors. 

" Life*s moving picture, well-wrought plays," 
would be still more lively, if every peculiarity of manners in every 
ttait of character were preserved ; and if liot retained by writing, 
many characteristic minutiae must fade away with the age that 
gave them birth, and be totally lost to after-times. 

The object of the Dramatic Magazine will be, therefore, to 
afford a complete history of the modem stage; but, in addition to 
this, the £ditors purpose abridging from numerous publications a 
history of the British drama, including a biography of all the princi- 
pal performers from its commencement. 
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Monday^ Feb. 2, I829.— C^wflWon ; Walker.— TA^ Little Captive.'^ 

The Queen Bee; Barry more. 

TuBSDAYy Feb. 3. — The Stranger; Thompson. — Ballet. — Pantomime. 

Wednespay, Feb. 4.— Zow in Wrinkles; Lacy. — The Green^Eyed 

Monster; Planch^. — Pantomime, 

Thursday, Feb. 5.— CAarfe* the Twelfth; Planch^— TA^ Youthful 

Queen ; Shasmon,^— Pantomime. 

Charles the Twelfth is by far the most deservedly-successful drama 
that has appeared for some time. Mr. Farren*8 performance of the hero 
is almost beyond praise, he so completely identifies himself with the cha- 
racter in dress, deportment, and habit ; in short, we may say with the 
poet, he appears 

<* In the same figure, like the king that*s dead.'* 

The character of Adam Brock reflects equal credit both to the author 
and the player. It has no coarse buffoonery, no strong caricature ; the 
humour throughout is quiet and chaste, and though no unnatural expe- 
dient has been resorted to for forcing a laugh, the author has produced 
as much mirth as if he had made his hero walk in his sleep, or sold him 
to the devil. This was Mr. Listen's first appearance since his late 
accident. 

Friday, Feb, 6. — Rienzi ; Miss Mitford, — Ballet. ^Pantomime. 

Saturday, Feb. 7. — Charles the Twelfth ; Planch^.— PorfratV 
of Cervantes ; Grifiulhe. — Pantomime. 

Monday, Feb. 9.— CywJe/inc; ShakspearG.-^Pantomime, 
Though we do not altogether agree with Dr. Johnson in his opinion 
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6fthisrthtgeayf orCc&thec dramatic romance (for it cannot well be con- 
sidered in any other light), we must confess the irregularities are very 
numerous : it notwithstanding contains an infinity of beauties, both with 
respect to character^ passion, language, and incident ; so that, although 
the judgment is displeased with the improbability of the plot and incon- 
sistency of the dramatic action, the mind receives the highest satisfac- 
tion by contemplating the wonderful strokes of genius with which it 
abounds. Miss Phillips sustained, for the first time, the part of Imogen. 
There are few characters, in the whole range of Shakspeare's dramas, 
more difficult to personate than this unfortunate princess ; it being so 
exquisite a picture of noble and persevering constancy, devoted 
affection, and youthful innocence. Miss Phillips's conception of the 
character was generally correct ; she certainly possessed much of the 
dignity of the princess, and some of the more impassioned scenes were 
well executed ; but she failed to give proper effect to that beautiful 
vein of artless simplicity which runs throughout the part. In the scene 
where Imogen rejects the insolent address of lachimo, her whole tone, 
gesture, and attitude, well expressed the indignation of insulted virtue ; 
and in the interview with Pisanio, at Milford Haven, where Imogen is 
made acquainted with her husband's cruel instructions, she played with 
much feeling. When Imogen appears in male apparel, there is a play- 
fulness in the language so truly natural, especially as she is about to 
enter the cave, when she says, 

'< Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 

" But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on't. 

" Such a foe, good heavens ! 

which Miss Phillips completely failed to impart. Before we quit this 
lady, there is one great error in her acting which we should be glad to 
see corrected ; that is, from a too eager desire of gaining applause, 
in a very quiet passage elevating her voice to the highest pitch. 
This error not only destroys the effect of those passages that re- 
quire unusual energy in delivery, but it gives a most wearisome same- 
ness to her acting. Mr. Young*s Posthumus, though by no means 
equal to many of his other efforts, was a truly just and pleasing per- 
formance. His threat to lachimo, after he has accepted the wager, 
that ** should the lady remain unseduced, for your ill opinion and the 
assault you have made on her chastity, you shall answer me with your 
sword," was delivered with a nobleness and dignity of manner which 
proclaimed him worthy of the love of so fair a princess. In the opening 
scene of the third act he was pre-eminently successful. The confidence 
with which he encounters lachimo on his return, his firm reliance on 
Imogen's honour, the impatience with which he retorts lachimo's calum- 
nies, and the various objections (even after his faith in Imogen's fidelity 
begins to stagger) against the truth of lachimo's tale, were well depicted. 
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He met with very great applause in the last scene, where he discovers 
himself to lachimo, as also in his expressing remorse and despair for 
having given credit to the calumnies of the '< Italian fiend." 

Mr. Cooper's lachimo was a clever piece of acting, distinguished 
throughout for judgment and correct delivery ; but his manner has not 
altogether sufficient ease, nor his voice the flexibility, to give due effect 
to some parts of the character. We have seldom seen the part of Pisanio 
so well sustained as it was on this occasion by Mr. Younge ; his decla- 
mation was very correct. Mr. Browne was amusing as Cloten. Bela- 
rius has some very fine language to deliver ; but Mr. Aitken, though he 
possesses a good voice, is a very turgid speaker, and moreover did not 
know his part. 

We wish the manager would turn a little of his attention to his ward* 
robe, for the dresses were most disgraceful for such an establishment. 
Mr. Mude wore a crown unfit for a king at Bartholomew Fair. 

.Tuesday, Feb. 10. — Charles the Txvel/ih ; Planch^. — The Portrait 

of Cervantes ; Griffulhe. — Pantomime. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11. — Siege ofBdgrade; Cobb.— Z.otv in Wrinkles; 

Lacy. — Pantomime. 

Thursday, Feb. 12. — Charles the Twelfth; Planch^. — Master's Rival 

(first time). — Pantomime. 

Dramatis Persons. — Sir Colley Cowmeadows, Mr. Browne 5 Mr. 
Aldgate, Mr. W. Bennet ; Captain Middleton, Mr. J. Vining j Peter 
Shack, Mr. Jones; Paul Shack, Mr. Liston; Mrs. Aldgate, Mrs. 
Jones ; Anielia, Miss Pincott ; Patty, Mrs. Orger. 

Mr. Aldgate, a retired merchant living at Boulogne, is anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of young Mr. Cowmeadows, it having been agreed be- 
tween his father (Sir Colley Cowmeadows) and the merchant to marry 
him to his daughter Anielia. However, young Cowmeadows is already 
married to an opera- dancer, and is in durance vile for her debts. This 
we learn from Paul Shack, his quondam servant, who meets by accident 
with his brother Peter, a most arrant knave; and after informing Peter 
of his having robbed his master of his portmanteau, Peter proposes that 
he should personate young Cowmeadows, and marry Miss Aldgate. 
This Paul agrees to, provided Peter consents to share the young lady*s 
fortune. He then equips Peter in a suit of his master's stolen clothes ; 
and thus the scheme is going on successfully, when Peter's master. 
Captain Middleton, a favoured lover of Amelia's, calls at the house, and 
is confronted by his own servant in disguise. Peter, however, persuades 
his master that he is thus dressed up to serve his interests. Scarcely has 
he got over this interruption, when Sir Colley himself is announced ; but 
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to avoid meeting him» he upsets the chairs, tables, &c. and in the con- 
fusion makes his escape. This concludes the first act. The second act 
is almost beyond the power of the most patient and persevering critic 
to describe. The whole humour consists in Peter*s informing Mr. Aid- 
gate that his brother Paul is a somnambulist, and he consequently alarms 
the whole house. The piece ends with the union of Middleton and 
Amelia. 

This farce is the production of Mr. Peake, and very unworthy of his 
talents^ having nothing to recommend it either in language, plot, inci- 
dent, or character. The actors exerted themselves very much, and 
Listen of course produced a good deal of mirth when he is supposed to 
be walking in his sleep. 

Friday, Feb. 13. — Rienzi; Mitford. — Ballet. — Pantomime, 

Saturday, Feb. 14?. — Charles the Twelfth; Planch^. — Master's Rival; 

^ Peake. — Pantomime, 

Monday, Feb. 16. — Cymbeline ; Shakspeare. — Pantomime. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. — Charles the Twelfth; Planch^. — Masters Rival; 

Peake. — High Life below Stairs, 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. — The Slave; Morton. — BaUet, — Der Freischuiz, 

Thursday, Feb. 19. — Charles the Twelfth ; Planch^. — The Portrait of 

Cervantes; GrifFulhe. — Pantomime, 

Friday, Feb. ^O^^-Rienzi ; Mitford, — Ballet, — Giovanni in London ; 

Moncrief. 

Saturday, Feb. 21. — Peter the Great ; or, the Battle ofPuUawa 

(first time). — The Haunted Inn ; Peake. 

Dramatis Personce, — Peter the Great, Mr. Young ; Charles the 

Twelflh, king of Sweden, Mr. Cooper; Alexis, Mr. J. Vining; Men- 

zikoff, Mr. Younge; Dorinski, Mr. Aitken; General Brandt, Mr. 

Thompson ; Koriac, Mr. Bedford ; Max, Mr. Salter ; Jasper Addle- 

/ witz, Mr. LiSTON ; Swart2rj^4r."W.' Farren ; Paulina, Miss E. Tree ; 

Illo Addlewitz, Miss Love ; Briska, Mrs. C. Jones. 
' The first scene ITa street in Moscow. The piece opens with a chorus 

of peasants, and the appearance of Jasper Addlewitz, accompanied by 
his bride Illo, whom he has brought to Moscow for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a wedding present from the Palatine MenzikofF. After this has 
been arranged to the satisfaction of Jasper, and the peasants, &c. have 
departed, Swartz enters, who is an old weather-beaten and proscribed 
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floldier« Though poMesaing a beneVolenC heart, his dispoMtion has be- 
come rugged and soured, through the loss of his only child, who fell at 
an early age the victim of seduction. Her betrayer was Dorinski, who 
has turned a traitor to his country, and is at this time serving under 
Charles the Twelfth. Swartz is also bitterly incensed against Peter the 
Great, for having banished to Siberia his master, the chief of the Stre« 
litzers, a powerful nobleman. In tliis disposition he meets with Koriac, 
who is at the bead of a conspiracy, chiefly followers of the banished 
chief, who are preparing to overthrow Peter. Swartz gladly joins Ko- 
riac's band, and receives a paper containing the names of the principals, 
A procession of monks and students crosses the stage; amongst the 
latter is Alexis, son to the exiled chief, who has been placed by Peter 
in the university at Moscow. Swartz so works upon the filial feelings of 
Alexis, by the description of his father's sufferings, that he vows revenge. 
At this juncture a guard enters, seizes upon Swartz, and bears him off. 
Koriac embraces the opportunity, and wins upon Alexis to join the con« 
spiracy, who are to meet that very night. We now come to Peter the 
Great, who is busily preparing for the opening of the campaign. He 
reproaches himself for having banished the chief of the Strelitzers ; he 
therefore orders a free pardon to be made out, which he signs, restoring 
him to all his former possessions. An officer enters, and presents the 
paper containing an account of the conspiracy, found upon Swartz. 
Peter orders the veteran to be brought before him. Swartz, not at all 
intimidated by the dignity of the Czar, rates him in good set terms for his 
cruelty towards his chief: to which the benevolent monarch replies by 
presenting him with the royal pardon. The rough soldier's feelings are 
overcome with joy and gratitude, and from that instant he becomes 
devotedly attached to the Czar. He takes him aside, and gives him the 
pass- word to the meeting of the conspirators, and hurries off to commu- 
nicate the jo3rful tidings to Alexis. Peter resolves to go in disguise, and 
meet the band -, and orders his guards to be near the house, but not to 
enter. 

We are in the next scene presented with the assembly of the conspi- 
rators, who, preparatory to commencing their operations, sing a long 
chorus. Alexis enters, followed by Peter, who mixes with the crowd* 
Alexis harangues the band, vows to conquer or perish with them^ and 
departs. Peter boldly stands forward, and throws off his disguise. All 
the conspirators, save Koriac, shrink back dismayed ; but he rushes for- 
ward to kill the Czar, and is instantly shot by him for his temerity. 
Peter now demands the man to stand forth who wishes -to be his succes- 
sor, but the whole band appear paralized. The guards, alarmed by the 
report of the pistol, rush in and secure them ; and the act concludes 
with the prisoners singing a chorus. 

The second act opens before the palace of the Czar. 

Swartz having at length found Alexis, informs him of the royal cle- 
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mency. Peter comes forward, :and sarcattically observes to the youth, 
who is covered with shame and confusion, that <' as it reward for having 
placed him in the university, he had the satisfaction of hearing his mai* 
den speech.*' An officer enters to state that the council have doomed 
the conspirators to death ; and requests to know the fate of Alexis, 
Peter replies that he will leave it to the council ^ '< for the hand that 
trembles with indignation is ill fitted to hold the scales of justice/* The 
Strelitzers are led in as for execution ; the word is given ; they throw 
aside their cloaks, and appear in full Russian uniform ; for Peter has 
generously pardoned them, and places Alexis at their head. We now 
come to the camp of Charles, who is confident of victory, and '< eager 
for the fray." The miller Jasper is introduced, who comes with a long 
complaint of the damage done to his mill by Charles's soldiers. Charles 
promises he shall be redressed, and the miller departs, after giving the 
king a bit of advice. Alexis enters with friendly overtures from Peter, 
which Charles declines, and prepares for immediate battle. The next 
scene is before the mill of Jasper. Swartz enters, in great agitation on 
account of the loss of his daughter, Paulina, or rather supposed daugh- 
ter^ as she is the offspring of the ill-fated victim of Dorinski, and who 
loves and is beloved by Alexis. Paulina is, however, presently brought 
in by Dorinski, who has just rescued her from a party of soldiers: 
tliough ignorant of the consanguinity between them, he feels a deep 
interest for her, and places her in the cottage of the miller's mother, 
Briska. The Czar, separated by accident from his troops, also applies 
to Briska for assistance ; as there are parties of the enemy constantly 
about, he dresses himself up in the absent miller's clothes; and in 
this disguise entertains a party of Charles's soldiers, who came in search 
of him, with brandy and a song. The real miller presently returns, and 
is much astonished to see a stranger wearing his clothes and dealing out 
his brandy. A most humorous scene ensues, in which Peter^ with the 
assistance of Briska, entirely convinces the soldiers that he is the real 
owner of the mill. The soldiers depart, leaving a sentinel at the cottage 
door ; and Jasper goes away to bring his neighbours to witness the im« 
position that has been planned upon him. 

After this Charles appears^ and finding the sentinel to be fainting 
with fatigue, he sends him into the cottage and takes his place. While 
thus situated some Cossacks enter, who are searching for Peter to 
assassinate him in the hopes of reward. Charles, expressing his abhor* 
rence, discovers himself : they, not caring which side they take, resolve 
to kill him ; when Peter, who in his disguise has overheard what passed, 
rushes to his rescue. Peter then reveals himself .to Charles, and offers 
terms of peace, which the latter refuses. Charles shakes hands with 
him as an individual, and then throws down his gauntlet ; at the same 
time allowing Peter one clear hour to return safely to his army, in order 
to fight the great battle of Pultawa. This ends the second act. 
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' The third act opens with Peter haranguing his troops and leading 
them on to battle. The next scene is the mountains, where the miller 
enters with Aldo* Jasper is of opinion that the finest piece of general- 
ship consists in a retreat, and has come there to hide himself during the 
battle. Charles enters wounded and discomforted, a complete victory 
having been gained by his adversary. Parties of Cossacks are abroad* 
who are in pursuit of his life ; he is prevailed upon by the miller to con« 

I ceal himself under tlie bushes where Aldo is hid> while Jasper sends the 

assassins in a wrong direction. Dorinski soon appears with the small 
remnant of his army, and Charles, exhausted by his wounds, h borne 
off by his faithful followers. The next scene is Paulina meeting with 
Alexis and Swartz after the battle. Word is brought that the traitor 
• Dorinski is taken and ordered to be placed under the custody of Swartz, 
who is much agitated at the thought of his long cherished vengeance 
being about to be accomplished. A conference takes place between 
them. Dorinski endeavours to palliate his conduct, and proves that 
circumstances alone had prevented him doing justice to his daughter ; 
and as to his treason, he had repeatedly petitioned the King through 
Koriac, which memorials, it seems, were never delivered. Dorinski 

i| earnestly entreats he may be permitted to have one short interview with 

his child, to which Swartz consents, on condition that he does not avow 
himself to be her father. At this juncture Paulina enters, calling Swarts 
father ; Dorinski of course discovers her to be the female he has 
rescued. Swartz being summoned away to receive the warrant for De* 
rinski*s execution, the father and daughter are left together. The outer 
door being unguarded, she entreats Dorinski to escape, which he at 
first refuses ; but being told that could he gain one hour, she could 
obtain his pardon from the Czar (for Peter had given her a ring, with a 
promise that whatever she should ask on presenting that ring she should 
have), he consents. Paulina, learning from Jasper that she has endan* 
gered her supposed father's life by so doing, she is violently agitated. 
Swartz returns, is pleased that his prisoner has escaped, and is indiffe* 
rent to the. fate that may befall himself. Paulina is worked almost to a 
state of madness, and, spite of the resistance of Swartz, rushes to the 
castle bell and gives the alarm. Swartz then reveals the dreadful secret 
to the horrified girl, while at the same instant Dorinski is brought back. 
In the next scene the ring is presented to the Czar by Swartz, but he 
refuses to pardon Dorinski. The last scene is a large square. Do- 
rinski, witli Paulina clinging to his side, is led in for execution, Alexis, 
Swartz, &c. following. The fatal ceremony is about to take place, 
when the Czar comes forward, and not only pardons Dorinski, but unites 
the hands of Alexis and Paulina. 

This piece is the joint effort of Messrs, Morton and Kenney, and pos- 
sesses all the requisites, or rather essentials, of a melo-drama, as, with 
some well-chosen characters, it combines a variety of interesting and 

c 
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Inniudng incidents, some highly el^BCtive situations, and scenes well 
wrought for stage effect; and the language, though it seldom soafi^ 
above mediocrity, contains some elevated sentiments, well expressed 
and well adapted to the characters : yet, with all these advantages, the 
piece contains many faults and errors, which we could point out without 
judging it by any of the rigid rules of the drama ; for the incidents are 
far too crowded, and there are so many prominent characters that the 
attention of the spectator is often completely bewildered. Observe the 
characters: — An emperor, benevolent, wise, and brave, who, by his 
single exertions, raised a country from a state little better than bar- 
barous to be one of the most powerful in Europe, whose name will 
flourish green in the records of posterity, when ^* all statues, brass and 
marble, shall be dust:" again, a monarch, equally benevolent, whose 
ardent thirst for glory and heroism almost equalled any thing to be 
found in the pages of romance. Yet, with two such important cha- 
racters, and so every way adapted for a drama, the authors have intro- 
duced a whole host of other characters alike prominent : a father 
breathing vengeance on the betrayer of his child ; a son worked upon, 
through filial rage, to lead a conspiracy to overturn his benefactor ; a 
repentant traitor and renegade ; and, finally, a miller, who rates two 
roonarchs in the same -day, and who is here there and every where, and 
yet never tires. 

Mr. Young personates Peter the Great with the fidelity of a true his- 
torian, entering fully into all the peculiarities of that great man's habits ; 
still he had but ^ew opportunities of distinguishing himself. The scene 
where he confronts the conspirators was played with a towering dignity 
of manner and determined energy. Mr. Young displayed a good deal 
of comic humour when he was disguised as the miller, and sung a bac- 
chanalian song with great taste and musical science, which was most 
rapturously encored. Mr. Cooper did not altogether look the part of 
Charles ; it was, however, a highly respectable performance. Mr. 
Farren played the rough-diamond Swartz with admirable point. By the 
way, Mr. Morton has been robbing himself, for Swartz, in many respects, 
is an exact counterpart of Moustache in Henri Quatre. There is a rugged 
sensibility in this character, blended with a depth of feeling, which were 
well harmonized and pourtrayed by this correct and indefatigable actor. 
But how shall we speak of Liston, in the bustling good-natured miller ? 
how shall we describe the manner in ^hich he makes his appeal to 
Charles for the ravages his soldiers have committed on his mill ? and, 
above all, how can we describe his surprise and anxiety at seeing a 
stranger wearing his clothes and assuming his name ? These points are 
not to be described — they must be seen to be properly estimated. Mr. 
Aitken played with a far greater degree of energy, and displayed far 
more: feeling, than hitherto: he requires but study and attention to 
make a very tolerable second>rate actor. Mr. J. Vining was also highly 
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respectable. Miss J^ioye is one of those rane aves in the theatrical 
world who can ttoili^sing and act._ Her acting was uncommonly spirited, 
and she gave her first air with humour; but the other songs allotted to 
her are very indifferent. Miss Tree's acting was, as usual, fraught with 
deep interest. We doubt if any actress of the present day could sur« 
pass the agitation and horror on hearing Dorinski was her father. We 
must not omit to mention Mrs. Jones as the loyal Briska. 

The overture, and the rest of the music, is composed, or rather 
selected, by Mr. Cooke and Dr. Carnaby. The overture contained 
some passages very creditable to the taste of the composers, and was 
well adapted to the introduction of the drama. The airs and choruses, 
with the exception of one of Miss Love*s songs, did not rise beyond 
mediocrity ; but the song allotted to Mr. Young, which was arranged tQ 
an old German air, is very likely to become popular. 

Monday, Feb. 23. — Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney. — Illustrious, 

Stranger; Kenney. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24. — Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney. — Lowt 

LatOy and Physic, 

Wednesday, Feb. 25. — The Slave; Morton. — Little Captive,'^ 

Der Freischutz. 

Thursday, Feb. 26* — Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney.— Z-ove, 

Lato, and Physic; Kenney. — Amoroso* 

Fkiday, Feb. 27. — The Stranger ; Thompson.r^^o/^e^. — Charles the 

Twelfth; Planch^. 

Saturday, Feb. 28. — Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney .-^-Bo&f.-?? 

Comfortable Lodgings, 
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Monday, Feb. 2. — Sublime and Beautiful ; Morton, — Invincibles; 
Morton. — Harlequin and Little Red Riding Hood, 

Tuesday, Feb. 3.— TAe Widows Betoitched ; 1st time. 

Dramatis Persona. — Captain Frankley, Mr. Green ; Mr. Hippias 
Hyperwell {a Merchant) Mr. Bartley ; Hector Fairwin (his Nephew) 
Mr. C, Kemble ; Dr. Marpest, Mr. Meadows ; Robert, Mr. Turnour ; 
Larry O'Snap, Mr. Power ; Widow Frankley, Miss Chester ; Widow 
Delamore, Mrs. Chatterley; Patty, Mrs. J. Hughes. 

The first scene is laid in a villa belonging to the Widow Frankley, 
close by Harwich. This lady is on the point of marriage with Felix 
Fairwin^ and is of a disposition somewhat similar to Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Margaret. She has determined on marrying a fool, that she 
may still hold the reins of government in her own hands, or, according 
to the vulgar and more concise expression, '< wear the breeches/' Mr. 
Hippias Hyperwell is announced a gentleman whose name well implies 
his habits, as he gives Dr. Marpest an annuity to feel his pulse every 
morning, that should any complaint be apprehended the Doctor may 
nip it in the bud ; and he is about to take a wife that very day for the 
benefit of his constitution. Mr. Hippias is very much enraged with the 
widow for having refused the hand of his favorite nephew, and accepted 
that of his gawky brother. While he is vainly endeavouring to get her 
to change her resolution, her brother. Captain Frankley, a dashing 
sailor, appears, who is just arrived from London. He is an old school- 
fellow and friend of Hyperwell's, who invites him to call and see his in- 
tended bride. Dr. Marpest next enters, to announce to Hippias, in his 
*' official capacity," (having just been made pratique master of the port) 
that a vessel is in the harbour which he suspects has sailed from Naza- 
rene, or some place where the plague is raging ; and that measures must 
be taken to prevent any on board from landing. Wliile the doctor and 
Hippias have departed for this pui*pose, Frankley informs his sister that 
some years ago, when a midshipman, he had fallen deeply in love with 
a young lady, by name Matilda, of this town ; but a merchant, a friend 
of the family, considering his attentions as presumptious, challenged 
him ; they met — the merchant fell — and Frankley escaped. Some 
time afler he received letters, stating that his antagonist had recovered 
and was married to the lady, and also learned that the fond object of his 
early attachment was now a widow ; and adds, that he was endeavouring 
to gain some tidings of her. We now come to the other widow, Mrs. 
Delamore, who is the lady intended to benefit Mr. Hyperwell's constitu- 
tion. Her chief motive for marrying is to procure an independence for 
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^er son; Frankley enters, and diBcovers the lady to be the long sought 
for, long loved, Matilda. They are at first mutually delighted at meet- 
ing : the lady confesses she had loved him, but at the same time declares 
they now can never be united, as her word is pledged to Mr. Hyperwell. 
While Frankley is entreating her to change this cruel determination, 
Hyperwell comes in ; and on hearing that the lady has been before ac- 
quainted with his friend, declares that he shall not only give her away, 
but come and stay at his house during the honeymoon. This the lady 
decidedly objects to, but the gentleman is determined that it shall be so. 

The scene now changes to the Widow Frankley's house, where we 
are introduced to Mr. Hector Fairwln, who has wooed and won the 
widow under the manners and appearance of his brother Felix, which is 
that of a noisy awkward rustic. His uncle being in the house, he in^ 
forms him of his plot, and departs with the widow to church, which ends 
the first act. 

The next act opens with Frankley entreating his sister to hit upon 
some plan to prevent the intended nuptials of Matilda and Hippias. 
This she contrives to do through Dr. Marpest, who is in a constant state 
of anxiety on account of the before-mentioned infected ship. She tells 
him, as if by accident, that Frankley had that morning landed from it. 
The doctor, horrified at the intelligence, runs off to inform his neigh- 
bours of their danger, and the captain departs to see Matilda. Mr. Hy. 
perwell appears, who is eager to have his wedding take place, when a 
fiote is brought him from Dr. Marpest, to warn him from coming in con- 
tact with the captain. This of course has a severe effect upon his hypo- 
chondriacal habit, and he hastens home to guard his intended wife from 
approaching him. Mr. Hector Fairwin now appears to the late widow 
in his real character of a captain in the dragoons, and endeavours, in 
the most gentle and insinuating manner, to make a favorable impression 
on the lady*s heart. He departs on hearing that his brother is coming 
back. The lady at this period is much enraged by the conduct of 
0*Snap, who is constantly watching her ; and the more so when he de- 
clares that it is << master's orders,*' a term she intended was never to be 
used in her house. We now return to Hyperwell, whom we find with 
the doctor, arming servants, &c. to guard the house. At this juncture, 
to his horror, he beholds his intended bride walking arm in arm with 
the dreaded Frankley. The doctor, Hyperwell, servants and all, run 
off with considerable alacrity, to the great astonishment of the lady, 
whicl) is still more increased by all the window shutters being closed. 
She suspects this to be some design of Frankley's, and orders him to 
leav^ the house. He says that is impossible, for that all the doors are 
locked. The lady rings the bell, biit finds she is completely deserted. 
She is much alarmed, but orders Frankley into the next room, who 
obeys, and she sits down to weep. This ends the second act. 

In the third act Hector resumes, his former disguise, and discovers 
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to his lady Veiy alarmidg symptoms of not being the passive and obe^ 
dient animal she had anticipated. He pretends to be annoyed at hear- 
ing that his brother has called ; declares he shall go and stop him 
coming to the house again, for he is so handsome a fellow she will cer- 
jtainly fall in love with him. 

The next scene is HyperwelFs house. This is by far the best in the 
piece, and hais certainly rather a humourous effect. Though the shutters 
are opened, two centinels are pacing up and down before the window, 
to the great perplexity of the lady, who wonders what it all can mean. 
A note, stuck on a long pole, is poked through the window, directed to 
Frankley, whom she calls from the adjoining room, which at her request 
he reads aloud. It contains the agreeable intelligence, that as the cap- 
tain had landed from a ship which they had every reason to suppose 
was infected with the plague, he must perform a quarantine of forty 
days ; and as he had walked arm in arm with Mrs. Delamore, she must 
remain in this house with him during that period. The note concludes 
by stating that Mr. Hippias intrusts the lady to the honor of his friend. 
The poor widow is of course terribly annoyed. The captain ventures to 
«peak of his love, but she commands him to be silent on that subject ; 
upon which he says, '* Suppose we take the common topics of the day — 
the Thames Tunnel, for instance.*' She replies, " Though your project 
is as deep and undermining, it can be checked by having cold water 
thrown on it." The captain, however, at length, by his unceasing assi- 
duity, prevails on the lady to become an attentive listener to the history 
of his love ; and from her unguarded expression of regret, on hearing 
the doors unbarred, she confesses an equal attachment, and accepts the 
offer of his hand. They are released by Dr. Marpest, who has disco- 
vered the trick Mrs. Fairwin has played upon them. 

We now return to the other lady, to whom Hector appears in his proper 
character, and makes a most ardent avowal of his love. Though at the 
same time she is much affected with it, she is proof against all his attacks, 
and commands him to leave her; upon which he declares the deception 
he had planned upon her, and that he had been enabled to do it through 
the assistance of her servant Patty. Captain Frankley and the Widow 
Delamore enter, and all parties are perfectly satisfied, with the exception 
of Hyperwell, who however soon regains his good humour, and invites 
them all to dinner. 

It will be seen by the above sketch that the plot, or rather plots, of 
the Widows Bewitched are very improbable ; the one in which Hector 
Fairwin is concerned, has very little merit as to its construction, and 
still less on the score of originality, as it reminds us very forcibly of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife. The second plot, which we understand is 
taken from the French, might have made a very excellent farce, as it 
pofiaesses much humour, and the idea, at all events, to our stage is per- 
fectly novel. The dialogue is very common-place, and contains but 
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little point It has, howeyer, the merit of being free from those vile 
puns and witless jokes with which the generality of our modern drama- 
tists garnish their productions. The characters are mere sketches^ left 
for the talents of the actors to fill up, which they certainly did in a veiy 
able manner. Charles Kemble acted and dressed the good-humoured| 
half-stupid countryman to the very life, and kept the house in a constant 
good-humour. Mr. Green, particularly in the scene where he is locked 
up with the widow, played with admirable judgment and spirit, but he had 
a sort of mincing gait highly out of place in a naval officer. Mr. Power 
imparted a good deal of humour to Larry 0*Snap, but the character 
wants softening down considerably. Some of his expressions are highly 
reprehensible ; for instance, his master being out, he says he was left at 
home in the fiank to take care of the baggage, pointing to the Widow 
Frankley. Though this made the gallery laugh, so coarse a jest ought 
not to be tolerated for an instant by a polite audience. Mr. Bartley 
looked so healthy and good-tempered a bachelor, that we think few 
widows would have resisted the offer of his hand. He was truly laugh- 
able in the scene where be receives the admonitory note from Dr. Mar- 
pest. The two widows were very unequally sustained, for Miss Chester's 
acting was as insipid as Mrs. Chatterley's was spirited. Notliing could 
be more naturally expressed than the mingled tone of surprise and regret 
with which she utters *' already,'* on hearing that her captivity was 
over. 

The comedy was received with approbation. It is the production of 
Mr. Lunn, who has brought out one piece this season before, called 
Rhyme and Reason. 

Wednesday, Feb. ^,— Nymph of the Grotto ; Dimond. — Pantomime* 

Thursday, Feb. 5. — Widows Bewitched; Lunn. — Ydva (1st time). — 

Raising the Wind; Kenny. 

Dramatis Persona. — Lovinski (a young Russian nobleman), Mr. Du- 
RUSET; Alfred (son of the Countess de C^anne), Mr. Wood ; Kalouga 
(a Cossack, servant to Lovinski), Mr. O. Smith ; the Countess de C^- 
sanne), Miss Lacy ; Fedora (cousin to Lovinski), Miss Forde ; Mina (a 
Soubrette, companion to Yelva), Miss Goward ; Yelva (a young or- 
phan). Miss J. ScoTT. 

Our notice of this unfortunate production will be very brief. Yelva 
was found, when quite a child, by the Count and Countess de C^sanne, 
somewhere in Russia, extended on the snow in the midst of a heap of 
slain, among which were the bodies of her parents, who were killed be- 
fore her eyes. The fright and horror produced dumbness ; the Count 
carried her to his house, and had her educated. He had a son ; this son 
has fallen in love with her, and she with him. The first scene is laid in 
Paris. Alfred has obtained permission from his father to marry Yelva : 
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and just as the lady is decorating herself for the ceremonyi the Countess 
de C^anne comes in with a long face, and tells her that she cannot 
wed Alfred) for that the Count has involved himself in difficulties which 
can only be removed by his son marrying Fedora. The Countess con-» 
dudes by putting the poor dumb orphan into a boat, and hurrying her 
away. In the second act we are transported to the castle of Lovinski, where 
preparations are n^aking for the wedding of Alfred and Fedora. During 
^ violent snow-storm a ringing is heard at the castle porch ; a poor half- 
fro;»en beggar-girl is brought in, who turns out to be Yelva (how she got 
there we doubt whether the author himself could inform us). After 
much time and patience has been wasted, the orphan, by a most clumsy 
contrivance, not only recovers the use of her tongue^ but turns out to 
l^e the sister of Lovinski. 

This drama is too absurd for criticism. Strong symptoms of disap* 
probation were evinced even in the second scene, and they soon increased 
to an alarming degree^ so that we thought the piece was justly damned 
the first night. The music was not above mediocrity. There was one 
air in the second act, which Mr. Wood gave with so much feeling and 
expression as to produce an encore. Miss Forde sung an air with a 
good deal of taste, but it was fkr too long. There was also a chorus of 
peasants that has some claims to notice. Miss Scott had a great variety 
pf pantomimic evolutions to go through, which certainly astonished the 
audience in one sense of the word, for nobody could make out what they 
all meant. Mr. Duruset created a good deal of laughter, by remarking 
(after much inexplicable dumb show), << I cannot for the soul of me make 
out what she means." 

Some of the scenery was very good, particularly the last, a picture- 
gallery and hall of statues. 

Friday, Feb. 6. — Beaux Stratagem; Farquhar. — Yelva; Bishop. 
The new drama was curtailed in every way at least one half. The 
audience heard it out more patiently than the night before ; after which 
they passed upon it the just sentence of irrevocable damnation. We had 
almost forgot to. observe that the poetry, as well as the music, is the 
composition of Mr. Bishop. 

Saturday, Feb. 7. — The Widotvs Betoitched ; Lunn.— The Beggars* 
Opera ; Gay. — More Blunders than One ; Rodwell. 

Monday, Feb. 9. — Hamlet ; Shakspeare. — Pantomime. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. — Widoins Bemoitched ; Lunn. — Midas; 0*Hara.— 

The £AO0 Note; Peake. 

Wednesday, Feb. IL — Country Girl; Garrick. — More Blunders than 

One; Rodwell.— -Bo^//^ /mp. 
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Thursday, Feb. 12.'^SuUime and Beauiifids Morton,— /nvtnaiZes 5 

Morton.—Pan^omtW. 

Friday, Feb. 13. — Nyntph of the Grotto; Dimond.— JoAn of Pam, 

Saturday, Feb. 14. — Recruiting Officer i Farquhar. — The Bottle Imp; 

Peake. 

The great success which has attended the revival of the Recruitmg 
Officer and the Beaux Stratagem, induces us to hope that the legitimate 
drama will again hold that station on our boards which has been so long 
usurped by French mutilated translations and importations, while the 
works of a Wycherly, Farquhar, or Vanburgh, have been suffered to 
moulder in obscurity. 

This lively and entertaining comedy, though far from being the best 
of Farquhar's productions, cannot fail to please in the representation, 
especially when performed in the admirable manner it was on this occa- 
sion. The subject is happily chosen, and embellished with a variety of 
amusing characters ; and though the language has not the everlasting 
repartee contained in the dialogues of Congreve, there is a happy ease 
and entire freedom about it equally entertaining, if less curious and 
wonderful. Mr. Green played for die first time the military coxcomb 
Captain Brazen^ that pleasing compound of folly, impudence, and whim. 
His acting was amusing, but it had too much of the fop, and not enough 
of the bully ; it wanted more of the Captain Bobadil. All that the part 
of Plume requires is elegance, vivacity, and the deportment of an accom- 
plished gentleman ; we need not add, therefore, how admirably Mr. 
C. Kemble sustained the character. Mr. Keeley did not altogether hit 
off the rustic simplicity of Appletree. It was laughable, but not natural. 
This arises from his constantly appearing in characters written to 
display his mannerisms. Mr. Wrench was a lively Serjeant Kite, and 
Bullock and Costard Pearman were well sustained by Reeve and Mea- 
dows. Melinda is far from being a favourite part among actresses^ as 
she appears in a very disgusting light to the audience ; we have, there- 
fore, little to say respecting Miss Chester's performance. Mrs. Chat- 
terley was delightfully amusing and agreeable in her performance of 
Sylvia. Miss Nelson looked very pretty as Rose, and gave the charac- 
ter all due effect. 

Monday, Feb. 16. — Macbeth ; Shakspeare. — Pantomime, 
Macbeth^ Mr. Warde ; Macduff, Mr. Diddear ; Banquo, Mr. Baker ; 

Lady Macbeth, Miss Lacy. 

Tuesday, Feb. V7 .'^Recruiting Officer; Farquhar. 

Wednesday, Feb. IS^^-Suhlime and Beautiful ^ Morton.^ Invincibles ; 

Morton.-— Pa/t^omsW. 
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Thursday, Feb. 19. — Beaux Stratagem ^ Forquhar. — Qttaker; Dibdin. 

Friday, Feb. 20. — The Duenna; Sheridan. — John of Paris. 

Saturday, Feb. 21 .-^Recruiting Officer; Farquhar, — Presumption; 

Peake. 

Monday, Feb. 2S,— Romeo and Juliet; Shakspeare.— 7%e Battle of 

Pultaiva (first time). 

Dramatis Persona.-^Ch&rles the Xllth, King of Sweden, Mr. C. Kem- 
BI.E; Marshal Renschid, Mr. Egerton; Colonel Eugene Renschid 
(his Son), Mr. Duruset ; Count Hoorn, Mr. Raymond ; Levanhaupt, 
Mr. Evans j Valoski, Mr. Bartley ; Peter the Great, Czar of Mus- 
covy, Mr, Warde ; Cocaski (a Miller), Mr. Keeley ; Col. Drozen- 
skoi, Mr. Baker j Floreska, Mrs. Chatterley ; Briska, Mrs. Wes- 
ton ; Pauliska, Miss Go ward. * 

This piece has been translated from the French, and has the same 
foundation as the drama of the same name brought out on Monday at 
Drury Lane. Our remarks, therefore, in reviewing this piece, will be 
brief, in consequence of the plot in both pieces being similar. It is a 
very inferior production to the one we have previously reviewed, and 
can be considered only as a mere translation, without possessing any of 
those incidents and situations which the authors of the other drama have 
very happily introduced, and which have not only relieved, but greatly 
enriched the historical character of the piece. In the production we are 
now reviewing we have no conspiracy of the Strelitz, and the meeting of 
the two sovereigns is far less effectively managed than at the other house ; 
the daring ardour and warlike character of Charles is not upheld with 
that dignity and fidelity with which Kenney and Morton have painted 
their hero ; and we find him, after declaring his bold and unshaken reso- 
lutions, making his escape more like a harlequin than a hero who made 
the din of war his sole amusement, and considered no music equal to the 
whistling of musket balls, which our old friend Liston declared to be " a 
waste of luxuries, in having a concert and ball at the same time.*' 

For the satisfaction of those who may wish to have a description of 
the plot and incidents of this drama, we subjoin the following brief 
account. On the opening of the piece, which commences with the eve 
of the celebrated battle of Pultawa, we find Floreska, in the costume of 
a Russian officer, hazarding her life in the enemy's camp, for the sake of 
Colonel Eugene Renschild, to whom she is affianced ; her disguise is, 
however, discovered by an old Serjeant, and she is meditating her escape 
when Colonel Drozenskoi appears in the camp, bearing offei:^ of peace 
from the Czar, which Charles indignantly refuses. Drozenskoi is a rival 
lover of Floreska ; and as Charles has issued an order that every woman 
found in his camp should be put to death, she resolves, on account of 
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this second discovery of her sex, upon a speedy flight, which is effected 
by the aid of the old serjeant, and which concludes the first act. In the 
opening of the second, Peter is seen flying his pursuers, and seeking 
refuge, which is afforded him in Cocaski*s mill. In this scene, which is 
precisely similar to the one in the drama at Drury Lane, although une- 
qual to it in effect, the accidental meeting of Charles with the Czar 
occurs ; and here also, as in the other piece, Charles is made to owe his 
life to his enemy ; a declaration ensues between them, and they part to 
prepare themselves for the battle, which must determine the fate of one 
of them. Peter is victorious, and arrives at his army in time to save the 
life of Colonel Eugene, who, from having entered the camp with the 
view of rescuing Floreska, is discovered, and is about to be shot by the 
order of his rivals who is punished by Peter for his ungenerous revenge, 
by being dismissed the army. Charles is here brought in a wounded 
prisoner, and obtains from Peter his release, together with all his 
followers. Floreska is given to the Colonel, and Pauliska to the miller. 
Mr. C. Kemble took a good deal of pains with the character of Charles, 
and by his exertions saved the piece. The other actors had very little 
to do, but did that little well. There was some very pretty scenery in- 
troduced, and the drama was announced by Mr. C. Kemble for repeti- 
tion with applause. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24. — Oheron; Planch^, — Battle qfPukanoa. 

Miss Paton appeared at this theatre, in the part of {leiza, after an 
absence of two years. The house was crowded to overflow, t^nd her 
reception was most enthusiastic. We are happy to state that the reports 
which have appeared in many of the provincial journals of the great 
alteration in her appearance, are apparently tmfounded ; as she seemed 
in excellent health, and never gave her songs with more taste, feeling, 
and execution. 

Mr. Wood was allotted, for the first time, the arduous part of Sir 
Huon ; though not possessing the science and powerful execution of his 
predecessors, he sustained the part very creditably. Mr. Henry*s Obe- 
ron was far from being equal to Bland's, ai)d so the audience seemed to 
be of opinion. Madame Vestris was encored in the air of '* Farewell, my 
native land.'* MM^-Russell played SEefasman, instead of Mr. J. Penson. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25. — ReanUing Officer ; Farquhar.— Micffl^ ; O'Hara. 

Thursday, Feb. 26. — SuUime and Beautiful; Morton. — Invindhles ; 

Morton. — Battle qfPulta'aoa. 

" Friday, Feb. 27. — Oberon ; Planch6. — Battle of PuUawa. 

Saturday, Feb. 28. — The Beaux Stratagem ; Farquhar.— J?nife^. — 

Battle qfPuUaxva. 
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Monday, Feb. 9. — ^Afker the burletta of Monsieur MaUet, a nautical 
drama was produced, from the pen of Mr. Ball, entitled The Red Rover. 
The business of the first act is entirely taken from the novel, and con- 
sists in Lieut. Ilelder seeking an interview with the commander of the 
Dolphin, who boldly avows himself to be the Red Rover, and offers 
Helder the second in command, which he accepts, on condition that his 
two friends, Fid and a Negro, may accompany him ; the embarkation 
of Madame de Lacy and Gertrude ; the capture of the inquisitive 
sailor. Homespun ; and the departure of the Dolphin. The second act 
is entirely laid on board the main deck of the Dolphin. The unfortu- 
nate Homespun having offended the Rover's crew, is put by them into a 
cask, and is on the point of being made food for fishes, when Fid inter- 
poses and saves him : the enraged crew turn upon his rescuer ; conse- 
quently a riot takes place, which is stopped by the appearance of the 
Rover. The poor sailor is still kept in a state of considerable anxiety, 
for he overhears one of the sailors declaring that he will blow him dut 
of the great gun ; and to avoid this terrible fate he spikes up the touch- 
hole with his bodkin. A ship is supposed to be seen, which turns out 
to be the Dart frigate. The Rover discovers that his new lieutenant and 
friends had but lately quitted it. The pirates demand they should be 
given up to them, but their leader nobly refuses ; upon which they turn 
one of the cannons upon them, but it is of course the same Homespun 
had applied his bodkin to. After this second disturbance has been 
quelled, Madame de Lacy discovers Helder to be her son, whom she 
supposed had perished with his father. He had been saved by the 
humanity of Fid, who had removed him from the wreck where his parent 
had died. The pirates again insist upon sacrificing the strangers ; and 
the Rover still attempting to save them, is shot. At the same instant 
the hold is discovered to be on fire. Helder and the ladies, &c. during 
the confusion, get into the boat, and escape ; a tremendous explosion 
ensues, and the Rover*s veslel, amidst the shrieks of the crew, gradually 
disappears, overwhelmed by the sea ; and the Dart is seen with the 
lieutenant and his party clinging to its sides. 

The characters were all most effectively sustained. Mr. Yates per- 
sonated the brave and reckless Rover with great spirit and propriety ; 
he in some parts well embodied the hero of the novel (as far as Mr. 
Ball had permitted him). Mr. Wilkinson, as Homespun, was very 
amusing ; it is by far the best character he has been allotted at this 
theatre for some time : there is a certain quaintness in his style, and an 
originality of humour, not to be surpassed by any actor of the day. 
Mr. T.Cooke's performance of a British sailor is too well known to need 
o^f commendation ; it most likely never was surpassed. 
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SURREY. 

This elegant and commodious theatre is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation: besides the veteran leader, whose name is a tower of 
strength, there is a very admirable company, both for the serious and 
comic department. On Wednesday last Mr. Charles EUiston took his 
benefit. The performances were Morton's eccentric and amusing 
comedy of The Way to get Married; a new farce, from the pen of Mr. 
Hood, called Mr, Sims; and a pantomime. The first was uncommonly 
well played : Mr. Elliston's Tangent had all the humour and vivacity of 
his earlier efforts ; his assumption of madness to escape from the grasp 
of John Doe and his worthy coadjutor was truly laughable. Mr. Wtttkint 
Burroughs, formerly proprietor 6f this theatre, has been playing here 
during the month, and seems greatly improved by his sojourning ih 
America. 

The company of this establishment are about to present Mr. Elliston 
with a service of plate, for his firm resistance of what is termed ^' shilling 
orders," a system as injurious to the actor as in the end it most inevit* 
ably be to the manager. 



COBURG. 

A new drama was performed here last week, uncler the imposing title 
of The Ruby Cross, which is a complete salmagundi of horrors, enough 
to satisfy the most greedy admirers of hot melo-drame. 



WEST LONDON. 



Mr. TJJiWUn, that true agent of the laughter-loving god, has taken (/ 
B tnSnaeement of this theatre. We yt%h him every success. / 
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HISTORICAL DEDUCTION OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 

That the present age is little productive of dramatic excellence, is a 
position that may be safely admitted. What can strictly be termed 
original is, with very few exceptions, not good ; and what may challenge 
onr admiration is void of novelty. A developement of the causes which 
have produced this decline of an enchanting art, may not be unamusing, 
and, it is hoped, not without its use. When the mighty genius of Shak- 
speare formed our national drama, criticism was an art but little culti- 
vated, and the translated models of ancient art were few 5 the audience^ 
of our theatres were generally mean ; learning, or rather the pedantry 
of learning, was then confined to the court. If we compare the pro- 
ductions which were collateral, we shall see that those played within 
the verge of the court were but coldly studied and extravagantly la- 
boured, larded with quotations, and deformed by a phraseology against 
the idiom of our language. The courtiers forsook the vulgar where the 
▼ulgar were right ; and sense and passion sunk -under the load of 

<< Taffata phrases, silken terms precis^, 

<< Three piFd hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

" Figures pedantical.** 

The common stages. Indeed, were sustained by more natural efforts. 
Sterling sense was little debased by a barbarous taste for the ancients, 
and the powerful creations of our native fancy were not mutilated by 
the application of a scale upon which they were never constructed. 
The magic of Macbeth was wrought by the aid of popular charms ; and 
the incantations of Lucan and Horace were unknown, or, if known, hap- 
pily disregarded. The people could furnish a bolder enchantment, and 
one more suited to the genius and to the taste of Britons. How this 
drama has been weakened by its refinement ; how criticism has persisted 
in exacting imitation instead (^ originality, and loudly applauded what 
it neither felt nor loved, we proceed to investigate. 

The influence of a court must, sooner or later, be universal : no 
sooner did the dawn of our dramatic day appear, but it was destined to 
be deformed by two reigns of perverse study and learned affectation. 
The steed that had been rough-ridden by Elizabeth, was scrupulously 
appointed by James. Nature was smothered entirely by art, and genius 
was taught his stated paces, and limited in his course. If this mischief 
had only stiffened a court, it would have been but of little moment ; but 
it infected the people ; their common entertainments were interlarded 
with latinity, and all the mob processions, tricked out with odds and 
ends, stalked like Romans under arches decorated with Latin sentences. 
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The dialogue of the drama was thus studied ; but, morally still worse, 
what was deformed by bad taste was shortly to be defiled by indecency ; 
and the restoration of the theatre exhibited such prurience both of plot 
and dialogue^ as.was alone sufficient to ruin the manners of the people. 
Such, indeed, was the necessary result from a revolution which con- 
verted puritanic preciseness into pro&ne licentiousness. The stage, 
utterly abandoned, lampooned decency, and insulted religion and morab. 

From this gulf of depravity the drama was slowly redeemed, bat it 
had suffered too much to retain any vestige of its origin ; and a set of 
features were carefully modelled from a French cast after the antique, 
but whfch they had invested with the garment of intrigue, and the 
lineaments of which all announced the refinement of gallantry and love. 

Thus have we displayed the spirit of the stage from the period of its 
perfection until it became polluted by an affectation of classical litera- 
ture ; but the time was hastening when the pursuit of manly genius, or 
of conceited learning, were to yield before the rage of puritanism in reli- 
gion, and republicanism in the state. In the civil war died the drama 
that had sprung up perfect, and existed only sixty years in the country. 
An era, however, was speedily to arrive when the king and his servants 
were to have their own again^ and the people receive their former amuse- 
ments ; then, from the corners in which they had pined away in penury, 
the aged survivors of the stage emerged to notice ; their art had not 
suffered by disease ; what they themselves knew was soon communicated 
to others; and the works of the favorite of nature were, although 
sparingly^ brought before the public. 

But a revolution so sudden in the state, was preparing thedepravatioa 
I of manners, and the stage is but the mirror of the time. From men who 

were bigots in religion so horrible a regicide had proceeded as, by an 
erroneous association of ideas, to throw the very decencies of conduct 
into disrepute and suspicion. From the continent, Charles had brought 
a set of profligate practices, and his court soon laughed at the decorum 
of language and of life ; impiety and indecency were wit ; and conjugal 
infidelity were treated with the levity of approbation. Such was the 
spirit of the court, and the stage displayed its reflection with the usual 
fidelity. Then what a succession of horrible dramas did they exhibit; 
every character had the fashionable taint. 

'* Harpies and hydras, all the monstrous forms 
" 'Twixt Araby and Ind." 



The last step towards general impurity was taken ; and the gallants 
and belles of their comedies talked familiarly of brothels and china- 
shops ; the men were all bullies, and die women impudent and unchaste. 
Let any one who wishes to wonder at the problem life, read three plays 
of the reign of Charles the second, and avoid shuddering if he is able. 

(To be continued in our next, J 
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MISCELLANIES. 



** From gnwt to gay, from lively to severe." 

The following curious circumstance, relating to Shakspeare*s acting 
the Ghost in his own Hamlet, is taken from s^ paragraph by Dr. Lodge, 
published in the year 1566, called << Wit*s Misirie and the World's Mad- 
Qesse," discovering the devils incarnate pf this age. One of these devils 
is ^' Hate- Virtue, who^*' says the Doctor, *' looks as pale as the vizard of 
the ghost, which cried so miserably at the theatre, like an oister-wife, 
* Hamletf revenged " 

At Athens, when the drama had arrived to its highest degree of per- 
fection, ten judges, men of known merit and integrity (who had places 
set apart for their conference) were chosen to decide what pieces me- 
rited the preference. They took an oath to decide equitably, and with- 
out the least regard to solicitations from any quarter : their authority 
extended so far that they exercised a right, not only to recompense men 
pf merit, but to punish, even with whipping, those who were destitute of 
it. We are led to think that the generality of modem authors would 
bave no wish to see a custom of this kind introduced into England. 
. It is *' the common cry" of critics, that our modem actors are con- 
stantly thrusting themselves forward in characters for which their genius 
and abilities are utterly unsuited. We give two instances of persons 
indulging in this fault, fully equal to any that could be produced of th^ 
present day. When Mossop was manager of the Dublin Theatre^ the 
Maid of the Mill was so successful that he resolved on producing it at 
bis theatre. He had vocal performers sufficient in his company^ and a 
band uncommonly good at that time ; the opera, therefore, was an* 
nounced in the green-room for rehearsal, and all the parts distributed, 
except that of Lord Aimworth. This excited some curiosity amongst 
the performers, to know who could be the person cast for the part. The 
secret was however kept back till within a few days of tlie performance, 
when the bills pompously announced in capitals, << The part of Lord 
Aimworth Cmthout the songs J by Mr. Mossop." The opera, strange to 
tell, was played in this mutilated state to crowded houses. However 
absurd this conduct of Mossop*s, what shall we say of Sheridan trans- 
ferring Mercutio's fine description of a dream to the part of Romeo, 
merely because he would monopolize so fine a speech to himself. 
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A Theatrical Epistle from an itinerant Player to his Friend^ 

describing his Ccwijfry Excursion. 

Dear Tom.— To let you into Secrets Haorth Knowingy my last Trip to 
Scarborough afforded me a fair opportunity of turning Dramatist t and . 
obtained me some small portion of Notoriety. The Critic called me the 
Child of Nature ; and I was said to have merited the appellation of a 
Humourist, I aflerwards sustained a principal character in Love^ Law, 
and Physic, and the Wedding Ring, and assisted in the Taming of a 
Shrew by means oi Matrimony -, but this proved nothing better than a 
Tragedy Rehearsed, for, notwithstanding we lived as Man and Wife, it 
turned out, before the Honey Moon was consummated, that she was the 
^ifr of Two Husbands. Of course there was the Devil to pay, although 
you perhaps may think it Much Ado about Nothing ; but as Every One 
has his Fatdt, I determined to leave her, like a Choleric Man, in spite of 
her sighing Heigho! for a Husband, without calling in the Village 
Lawyer, or any one to Hear both Sides ; and^ as Love Laughs at Lock" 
smiths, I broke open the door, and performed the part of a Runaway, 
After this Duplicity on the part of my wife, and regarding such Cabal 
and Love as the mere Follies of a Day, I turned Doctor and Apothecary, 
and Deaf Lover, forming strong resolutions, while thus a Prisoner at 
Large, to follow the advice of My Grandmother, who always said to me, 
Look before you Leap, and be sure to Know your own Mind. Being 
reduced, however, by this Chapter of Accidents, to the Manager* s last 
Kick, it was soon with me Who wants a Guinea? and Turn Out soon 
followed a House to be Sold ; indeed it might have truly been said that 
I was the Manager in Distress, which, to tell you another Secret, brought 
on the Blue Devils, and I appeared to be in a complete Doldrum ; inso- 
much that I even contemplated Suicide, had not a Recruiting Officer 
prevented it, by taking me to see a Review at Hartford Bridge, It was 
here 1 saw the World in a Village, and entered into a new Speculation^ 
by personating the Heir at Law to the Votary of Wealth ; by which Stro" 
tagem — Knave or Not — I had nearly succeeded in eloping with an 
Heiress, but for the sudden interposition of the Man of the World, her 
Guardian, assisted by the Miller and his Men, who stopped us at the 
Turnpike Gate, I considered myself now completely in the Road to Ruin ; 
but, favoured by the darkness of the Midnight Hour, which was cer- 
tainly Darkness Visible, I escaped to a Woodman*s Hut ; and next morn- 
ing. Just in Time, commenced my Journey to London in the Stage 
Coach, to devise Ways and Means for Raising the Wind; but not as a 
Provoked Husband, Fortune's Frolic having deprived me of my intended, 
but now. Mourning Bride. 

My fellow travellers were a Fair Quaker of Deal, a Benevolent Tar, a 
Citizen, a Poor Gentleman,, and a Monk. The citizen seemed contriving 
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Ho'O) to groto Rich. The benevolent tar and the monk were emblems of 
False and True ; and as I looked in the face of the fair quaker, I could 
not but conclude that she was thinking more of the Wai/ to get Married, 
than of those about her ; for notwithstanding I by no means conceived 
her to be a Romp, yet her beautiful eyes seemed alternately to say She 
Would and she Would Not ; and you need not be informed, Tom, that 
Seeing is Believing. The Poor Gentleman, who was an attentive, yet a 
silent, observer of all that passed, reminded me o£ Dai/s of Yore, though 
his countenance indicated that he wanted A Curejbr the Heart Ache ; 
while the spare form and lank visage of the monk had the appearance of 
the Castle Spectre, 1 was awoke from these Trances of Nourjahad, as 
the coach stopped opposite the Haunted Inn, by the pressing solicitations 
of an interesting Country Girl, who was a Sailor's Daughter, in behalf 
of a Distressed Mother. The benevolent tar emptied his Purse, the 
monk gave her his benediction, the fair Quaker a tear or two, the citizen 
some sage advice she was not capable of following, which is too often 
The Way of the World, and the Poor Gentleman administered Sighs, 
those envoys of the heart, which he would fain have repressed, and 
which bespoke him a Man of Ten Thousand, The company here sepa- 
rated. I took up my abode in the First Floor of a Boarding House, 
resolving to adopt Cheap Living, as our theatre is not yet opened ; and as 
I am not certain but you will set all this down as the Lie of the Day, or 
consider me as acting the part of Harlequin Hoax, I shall, without 
wasting any more time, subscribe myself, dear Tom, your's truly, 
Jan. 28th, 1829* J. P. 
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Music shall wake ber : That bath power to charm 

Pale sickness, and avert the stings of pain : 

But ever on the mind the sure eflfects 

Are most conspicuous, where the varied notes 

Can raise or quell our passions, and becalm 

In sweet oblivion the too wakeful sense 

Of grief or love j and print a dimpled smile 

On the green bloodless cheek of dumb despair. 

Such powerful strains bid harmony resound : 

Such as good spirits are supposed to sing 

O'er saints, while death dissolves the union band. 

And frees them from the fretful dream of life.— Fjsnton. 



Perhaps no department of the English drama has degenerated mora 
than the opera, and it may therefore be interesting to many to trace the 
origin and progress of this species of stage performances from the be- 
ginning of the last century to the present day. The operas, though not 
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known by that title, represented in the time of Dryden, are now 
nearly forgotten ; and of those which the famous Purcell composed only 
a few of the most celebrated songs and choruses remain. The Indian 
Queen, the Indian Emperor, Bonduca, and Don Quixote, with several 
others, once so celebrated, are nearly consigned to oblivion, and Dry^ 
den's Tempest is the only one now generally known : the beauty of ito 
music will always ensure admiration, so long as music shall continue to 
charm. About a century ago, the excellence of HandelPs compositions, 
which were a species of music imported from the Italian school, brought 
the Italian opera into fashion, and from its novelty and style delighted 
an English audience. The applause with which the operas of Rhada- 
mistus and Agrippina were received, as recorded in Sir John Hawkins's 
History of Music, appears to have far exceeded the approbation bestowed 
on some similar productions of later times. Indeed, the rage for the 
Italian opera was then so great, that it called forth the censure of Addi- 
son, who endeavoured to show the folly of his countrymen, in their pre- 
tending to admire what they could not understand ^ and to correct, at 
that time, the taste of the English audiences^ he endeavoured to intro- 
duce upon the stage a species of opera which should combine intellect 
with harmony; he produced, therefore, in 1707 his Rosamond, of which 
it has been justly observed, *' that the subject is well chosen, the fable 
agreeable and interesting, the imagery beautiful, and the versification 
easy and harmonious.*' It did not, however, with all its beauties, suc- 
ceed, in consequence of its music, which was by Clayton, being as bad 
as the opera itself was excellent; but had the music been from the 
pen of an eminent composer, such as Arne or Shield, there is little 
doubt that it would have met with the grealest success. Some years 
afterwards the Beggars* Opera appeared. This is one of the most whimsi- 
cal dramas ever produced upon the English stage, but notwithstanding pos- 
sesses much to entitle it to the success it has always met with. The music 
was by Dr. Pepusch, and he harmonized the popular ballads to which the 
songs are written in a very correct and masterly manner. We are, how<- 
ever, indebted for some of our best English operas to the united talents 
of Bickerstaff and Arne ; of which Lovfi^^a Village (although almost 
literally taken from Charles Johnson's Village Opera,) is one of the best 
specimens now extant; its music, composed by Dr. Arne, cggibines 
sublimity with harmpiiy^ peculiar to his own style of composition, and can 
never be'beard by an English audience without the highest gratification. 
His Artaxerxes has generally been considered his chef-d'ceuvre ; but he 
has there copied too closely the Italian school of his time, and has en- 
deavoured, by the difficulty of his bravuras, to astonish rather than 
delight his audience. The operas of Lionel and Clarissa, the Maid of 
the Mill, and the Duenna, are excellent productions, and must always 
hold a distinguished rank in our theatre, and continue to be admired by 
all real lovers of English melody. 
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If we examine the operas of the present day^ we shall find hy far the 
greater number of the stories contemptible and ridiculous, and the 
music more distinguished for its difficulty than its melody. The fable 
of an opera is now generally made a vehicle for songs^ and it is of little 
consequence how frivolous or absurd it may be ; and, as long as there 
are words capable of being arranged to music, the merit of the dram^ is 
entirely overlooked or forgotten. If any one of our modern operas 
was to be performed without its music, an audience would not tolerate it 
for a single night ; but with the aid of Braham, Paton, Madame Vestris, 
Love, &c. it is repeated with the greatest success for a whole season. 
Every one, who is capable of understanding them, knows what wretched 
productions the Italian operas are ; but, fortunately for the poet, (for 
it seems a poet is a regular appendage to the Opera-house) the greatest 
part of the polite world who frequent that theatre do not understand 
scarce one word they hear. But are our English authors condemned to 
jrrite, and our composers to set, nonsense ? why do they seem to act 
on the maxim of the old Italian opera writers^ that <^ nothing is capable 
of being well set to music that is not nonsense?" and which has been so 
well satirized by Addison. — *< The English," as that elegant writer 
observes, ** have a genius for performances of a much higher nature, and 
capable of giving the mind a much nobler entertainment.*' It is not, 
however, the words only of our modern operas that deserve censure, but 
the music also ; this yet demands much innovation to raise it to that 
state of excellence which may be brought in comparison with those pure 
specimens and excellent models of English music, the works of Purcell 
and Arne, and more recently the compositions of the late Mr. Shield, 
will ever afford us. Let any person examine the music of our modern 
operas, and he will find them without either the boldness and animation 
of Purbell, the sin^plicity and elegance of Arne, or the purity and 
melody of oyr late lamented composer, Mr. Shield. Their labours are 
specimens of the genuine English school, and will ever be heard with 
delight ; while, in the generality of modern compositions, ornament sup- 
plies the place of feeling, and rapid execution is substituted for true 
genius and correct taste. It is to be hoped that we shall now be provided 
with an author who will write an opera with more regard to dramatic 
rule, or at least with some attention to sense and probability; and a com- 
poser who will be content to imitate those pure iftodels of simplicity and 
harmony which at one time spoke so feelingly to the heart, and tended 
in no little degree to improve the passions, in the place of that vitiated 
taste which has so long governed the style of our composers, and been 
the means of bringing the English opera to its present abject state. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 

Saturday, Feb, 7. There was another 
bumper on Saturday night owing to the 
joint attractions of the four fascinating 
favourites. At the conclusion of the 
play Mr. Calcraft came forward and 
said, that, in gratitude for the favors 
Miss Paton had so repeatedly received 
from a Dublin audience, she would, 
with their permission, sing the Irish 
air of the ''Minstrel Boy;" this an- 
nouncement, with the song afterwards, 
was received with rapturous applause. 
Miss Foote charmed the auditory, in 
Variella, with the archness of her man- 
ner and the elegance of her dancing. 
On Monday the Tempest^ Personation^ 
and the Forest of Bondy, were well per- 
formed to a very thin house. The 
bouse was fuller on Tuesday, when 
Miss Foote personated Mrs. Haller, in 
the Stranger, in so feeling a manner 
that it drew tears from the eyes of 
many. Mr. Bennet was highly Respect- 
able in the Stranger. The Afterpiece 
exhibited the precocious /talents of 
little Coveney, who performed Virgi- 
nia to Master Corrill's Paul. On Wed- 
nesday night Miss Foote performed 
Beatrice with all the tact necessary for 
this difficult part; Mr. Balls was the 
love-sick Benedict, and our old friend 
Williams, was, as usual, an excellent 
Dogberry. In the Highland Reel, Miss 
Foote delighted the audience with her 
singing and dancing as Moggy M'Gil- 
pin; she was loudly encored in her 
Scotch reel. Miss Foote's engagement 
is but a short one ; we are indeed sur- 
prised she has not drawn more crowded 
bouses; the taste of Dublin must be 
strangely vitiated, when the " graceful 
siren- like and fascinating" Foote it 
Buflfered to exert her various and be- 
witching powers before such empty 
benches. Mr. Elrington will shortly 
make his first appearance on our 
boards, after an absence of seven years, 
as a tragedian \ we have little doubt 
that this highly popular gentleman's 



ap))earance will be crowned with coiii« 
plete Bucecss. Rienti is to be got up 
for him. Monday Miss Foote and 
Mrs. Humby appeared in Lady Townly 
and Miss Jenny, in the Provoked 
Husband j a fashionable and crowded 
house. 

Misi Coveney (who has been playing 
here for some time) took her benefit 
on the I4th, which was the last night 
of her engagement, in the characters of 
Polly In the Beggar^ Opera, Man- 
dane in Artaxerxes, and Apollo !n 
Midas, 

The opera of the Nymph of the 
Grotto, has been got up here with 
great splendour, but is nevertheless not 
likely to have any attraction. Miss 
Foote personated Amadis ; her benefit, 
and the last night of her engagement, 
took place on Saturday, and she was 
then to proceed to Belfast, and after- 
wards to Cork. 



BELFAST. 

Thtesday, 17. Last night presented 
what has never been the case here 
since Mrs. Waylett took her benefit last 
year, the' most complete overflow, 
hundreds of persons being turned away 
from every avenue of the building. 
The favour in which Mrs. Waylett is 
held elsewhere has more than extended 
to Belfast ; for nothing can surpass 
the enthusiasm with which she has 
been received on the boards. We 
should suppose the house, last night, 
must have reached 180/., which is 30f. 
more than we ever heard it had con- 
tained. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The Theatre Royal opened on Mon- 
day, Feb. 9th. The performance was 
entirely operatic, and extremely well 
attended from the attraction of Mr. 
Melrose, Miss Paton, Mr. A. Lee, and 
Miss Coveney, in addition to the regu- 
lar company of the theatre. Miss Pa- 
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Provincial Intelligence, 



ton highly delighted her auditors in her 
" Soldier tired," and by her favourite 
ballads, ^* Oh, no, we never mention 
her," « The bank of Allan Water," 
and ** Home, sweet home,*' in addi- 
tion to the music of the pieces, Love 
in a foliage. The Haunted Tower, and 
the DeviCs Bridge, in which she ap- 
peared. The little warbler. Miss Co- 
veney, was exceedingly attractive, and 
highly gratified the audience by her 
musical and histrionic talents, which 
she displayed (fur her age) in a roost 
extraordinary manner in her several 
performances. Her last night of ap- 
pearance was Saturday the 14th, in the 
character of Apollo, in Midas, in which 
she was most rapturously applauded. 
Miss Paton*8 engagement terminated 
also on the same evening ; she ap** 
peared as Lucy Bertram, in the mu- 
sical play of Guy bannering. 



BATH. 
The Italian Operas performing here 
by the. pupils of the Royal Academy, 
under the arrangement of Siguor de 
Begnis have drawn numerous and ele- 
gant audiences. Miss Childe, Mr. A. 
Sapioi and Mr. Bussi, are very highly 
spoken of. Monday, the 23d, was ad- 
vertised as the last night of their per- 
forming. 

MANCHESTER. 
Afofufoy, Feb, 9* Mr. Vandenhoff, an 
actor of great provincial celebrity, 
commenced an engagement of a few 
nights in the character of Coriolanus, 
which he sustained with great dignity 
and force On Tuesday he appeared 
as Brutus, a part {indeed for which 
the talents of Mr. Vandenhoff are 
admirably adapted, and fur which even 
his defects, or at least his leading de- 
fect, namely, a certain stiffness and 



rigidity of deportment, is rather fa* 
vourable than otherwise. The part 
of Cassius was well played by .Mr. 
Waldron, who is our head tragedian, 
and an actor of great promise. The 
heroines are sustained here by Mrs. 
M. Gibbon, who performed a few sea- 
sons ago at Drury-Lane, and after- 
wards at the Coburg and other minor 
theatres. The Pantomime has been 
very successful, and does great credit 
to the inventor; it has run upwards 
of forty nights. 

EDINBURGH. 
Thratrb Royal. On Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 4, Miss L. Paton ap- 
peared as Peggy, in The Country Girl; 
on Thursday, the 5th, as Albina, in The 
fP^ll, and as LadyTruelove, in The Day 
after the fVedding s and on Saturday 
as Letitia Hardy, and Marian Ramsay 
in the Belled Stratagem and the Turn 
Out, The Theatre has been altogether 
badly attended, particularly during the 
month of January, but Miss Isabella 
Paton*s benefit, on Tuesday evening, 
the 10th inst. was exceedingly well 
attended, the house was a real bumper. 
The comedy yi9i% Know your own Mind; 
and Miss Paton's reperesentation of 
Lady Bell, was received with the most 
rapturous plaudits. A concert fol- 
lowed, in which Miss Eliza Paton 
particularly distinguished herself in 
<< Mary's Dream," and " La Galena 
Place da," both of which were most 
deservedly encored. Miss L Paton's 
<< Merrily goes the Bark,'* and " Mary 
of Castle Carey," must not be omitted. 
The entertainments of the evening 
concluded with the Romp, Charles 
the Twelfth has been played here 
nightly with great success ; the hero 
of the piece was sustained by Mr. 
Denham. 



ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 

According to the authority of the duced tragedy in France ; but his 
best writers, Luzare Baif, a gentleman dramas were merely translations from 
of Angevin, was the first who intro- those of Sophocles and Euripides. 



Anecdotes of the French Stage. 
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Jodelle is considered as the founder of 
the French tragedy ; his first work was 
called Cleopaira Captive, pablished in 
the year 1553; his next was The Sa- 
crifice of JHdo, taken as closely as 
possible from Virgil, and a conaedyi 
called Eugene, or the Rencounter. As 
Oeopatra Captive was the first trag^edy 
ever acted in France, we will give % 
brief outline of the plot. 

The piece is opened with the ghost 
of Antony, who complains that the 
Gods, jealous of bis glory, had connived 
with Cupid to render biro a slave to 
that passion which had caused his 
death. The ghost then appears to 
Cleopatra in a dream, and advises her 
rather to. kill herself than be led in 
triumph, and chained to the chariot 
ofCiesar. The ghost (out of regard 
probably to the rules of Aristotle) en- 
joins her to meet him in the shades in 
Itfss than twenty-four hours. In the 
second act, Cesar enjoys the idea of 
Cleopatra's captivity. In the third he 
has an interview with the lady, who 
threatens to kick him, and he runs 
away. In the fourth she kills herself; 
and in the fifth they deplore her death. 

A number of dramatic authors fol- 
lowed Jodelle, with various success ; 
but as it is not our intention to give an 
exact history of the French stage, we 
shall say nothing of them till we come 
to Corneille, the Shakspeare of France. 
This great man, and well he deserves 
that epithet, was born at Rouen, on 
theS6th of June, 1606, and was origi- 
nally intended fur the bar. His first 
comedy, called Afetite, brought out at 
the age of nineteen, arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: A young man 
took his friend (Corneille) with him to 
visit his mistress ; the lady chose the 
friend and rejected the lover;, the 
friend, charmed with the preference, 
instantly became a poet. 

His first tragedy was called Medie, 
which had not by any means very great 
success, and appeared in the year 1635 ; 
and in 1636 was performed the famous 
tragedy of the Cid, and never had a> 



drama more celebrated iuceess ; it was 
repeated by heart, was taught to chil- 
dren, and it was the custom to say, 
** Beau comme Ic Cid." It is hardly 
possible to enumerate the nest of en- 
vious hornets which were roused by 
the extraordinary merits and success- 
of this piece. It was afterwards fol- 
lowed by a variety of tragedies and 
comedies that met with almost equal 
favour; but, at last, even this great 
writer was obliged to introduce ma- 
chinery, splendid decorations, &c. to 
make his dramas go down, as we find 
in the account of the living pegasu» 
which was introduced into his jtndro^ 
mede, brought out in the year 1650; 
We subjoin an account. 

<<The great object of admirationr 
was a living pegasus, slung in a way 
so peculiar that he sprung into thw 
air and seemed lost in the clouds.^ 
The poor horse, it seems, was kept 
without food till he was almost starved^ 
and in that condition fastened in thr 
flies to a cord, with pullies so con-^ 
structed that by a counterpoise hi» 
own weight would carry him to the 
other side of the stage. When it wa» 
the proper time for this pegasus t» 
exhibit, a man on the other side^ so 
concealed as not to be seen by the 
audience, held in sight of the famished 
animal a sieve of oats. The creature 
instantly began neighing and pawing^ 
and when he had been sufficiently 
irritated, the rope that had restrained 
him was loosened, and the effort threw 
him into the air till he arrived at his- 
stable in the clouds^ when he was re- 
compensed by a good supper for his 
dexterity. It is true (adds the author 
of the article) we have seen living 
horses in the Italian opera, bnt none 
of them had to boast of the warlike 
ardour of the pegasus in Corneille's 
tragedy of Andromede, his movements 
were admirable, and certainly contri- 
buted very materially to the success of 
the piece." 

{To he continued,) 
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POETRY AND SONGS. 



THE BAD ACTOR. 

A Parody of Cardinal Wolsey's 
SPEECH IN Henry Vill. Dedicated 
TO Mr 



C( 



A poor player 



That struts and frets his hour upon 

the stage, 
And then is beard no more." 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 

acting. 
This is an actor's state ; to night be 

puts forth 
The diffident words of hope, the next 

night bellows. 
And bears his friends' applauses loud 

upon him ; 
The next night comes a hiss, a killing 

hiss. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, 

full surely 
His fortune is ripening— nips bis fame, 
And then he falls as 1 do. 1 have 

• ventured. 
Like harmless wanton bards who swim 

with the tide. 
These several evenings in a dream of 

glory. 
In parts behind my power ; my high 

strained rant, 
At length, broke under me, and now 

has left me. 
Weary and tired with speeches, to the 

mercy 
Of a just pit that will for ever damn me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the stage, I 

bate ye ; 
I feel my mouth new opened. Oh! how 

wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on critics* 

favors ! 
There is betwixt the applause we would 

aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of faces and loud 

hands. 
More pangs and terrors than news- 
papers bave; 
And when he falls, he falls as dead 

men do, 
Never to act again. 



fTe hmve selected the following' Airs, ^Ttf* 
/rom the New Drama of Peter ike 
Great, 

SONG.— Illo. 

Your Highness, when he courted me. 
He looked as sad as sad could be. 
And talked a heap of flummery. 
Which I've forgot. 

At last, determined to unmask. 
Says he, <' It is a tender task. 
But, dearest, I have come to ask-« 
You know what." 

Says I, then pitying his distress. 
Since you your meaning can't express. 
You would be tying, 1 should guess, 
A certain knot! 

And so we crave, ere it is tied, 
Your blessing, and, my Lord, beside. 
You promised you would give the bride, , 
You know what. 

Peter. 
A rover all over the wide world, I've 

found. 
Wherever I sought 'em, good-fellows 

abound ; 
And be they of Swedish or Muscovite 

mothers. 
To me all good-fellows are welcome as 

brothers. 
My foe in the field, when bis weapon's 

put up, [wine cup. 

A weary campaigner shall share my 

Then hub-a-nob, sing hob-a-nob, 
and drink while you may. 

To-morrow, boys, fighr^ but be 
merry to-day. 

'Tis pity that heroes fallout when they 

please, [ease ; 

'Tis pHy that millers can't live at their 
But what's that to you, they fight or 

they quarrel, [their laurel. 

Content with your pay and a sprig of 
Be true to your leader, and conquer 

who will, [the mill. 

Remember the welcome you had at 

Then hob-a-nob, &c. &c. 
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JMONDAY, March 2. — Measure for Meaiure ; Shakspeare. — Ballet.'^ 

Don Oiovannif Moncrief. 

The original story upon which this play is founded is borrowed from 
Cynthio Geraldi^s novels. The scene in the noyel, like the play, is laid 
at Vienna $ but Shakspeare has made some material variations from Cyn* 
thio's text. In the original, Claudio is executed, and the Governor 
sends the head of his victim, with an air of infernal triumph, to his sister 
Isabella, aAer he had seduced her, by the most fallacious promises, to 
yield to his desires. In the novel, the Governor marries Isabella, to 
conceal the disgrace attendant on her pregnuicy, and the deceived lady 
implores the Duke (in Cynthio an Emperor) to spare her husband's life, 
although he had been her brother*s murderer. But all these unnatural 
occurrences are wisely eluded by the introduction of the episode of Ma« 
nana, who is aptly created by Shakspeare to furnish him with a power 
to avoid such incongruities. 

Miss Hiillips undertook, for the first time, the part of the heroine. 
Isabella is the most glowing portrait of exalted virtue that a poet ever 
delineated ; for where can we find so sublime an instance of heroic 
courage, strong sisterly affection, and magnanimous suffering ? In re« 
viewing the character, we may exclaim with the poet, 

— *< But if there can be virtue,' 

A power that can preserve us after ashes. 
And make the name of men out-reckon ageS| 
This woman has a god of virtue in her." 

There were several touches of Miss Phillips's performance of this very 
difficult character that evinced an extraordinary knowledge and pro- 
ficiency of the histrionic art ; though, at the same time, we should be 
very bold and dangerous flatterers were we to say that her acting at all 
approached to perfection. Among many successful scenes, we have to 
notice her appeal to Angelo to spare her condemned brother's life ; it 

F 
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was most touching, most forcible, and*spoke home to the heart. She 

was also extremely happy in the exquisite truth with which she delivered 

our immortal bard's emphatic eulogy on the godlike attributes of mercy. 

We were also much pleased with the correctness and beauty of her 

declamation, in speaking the following reproof to Angelo, — a reproof 

more pregnant with verbal nerve, philosophic strength, and moral 

beauty, than any one passage to be found in the wide range of dramatic 

literature : 

" Oh ! 'tis excellent 

To have a giant's strength, but tyrannous 

To use it like a giant." 

We must not omit the glowing burst of indignation, when she abjures 
all affinity and alliance with her brother, on beholding him wavering in 
his resolutions, and eager to consent to his sister's shame, in order to 
prolong a forfeit life. Mr. Young's Duke^ from first to last, as well when 
he supports his high rank and station, as when he assumes the garb of a 
friar, was a finished performance, blending dignity with ease^ and firm- 
ness with feeling. Mr. Cooper's Angelo is liable to the objection of 
being on the whole too formal, and betraying at times too palpable 
s3rmptoms of hypocrisy^ for his character so long to have remained mis- 
understood. This gentleman has, in the course of the season, sustained a 
greater variety of characters, first, second, and third rate, than any per- 
son we recollect, and gets through them all very creditably ; yet few 
persons would say Mr. Cooper possessed much versatility of talent. The 
less we say about Mr. J. Vining*s Claudio the better. In the lighter parts, 
of the play Mr. Jones is entitled to much applause for his spirited per- 
sonation of the gay, the thoughtless, and volatile Lucio. Mr. Harley V 
Pompey is a truly ludicrous performance. The same may be said of Mr» 
Webster's Froth. The play was received with great approbation by a 
very excellent house. 

Tuesday, March 3. — Peter the Great; Morton and Kenny.-*- Up; and 

Dotvns ; Poole. 
The new drama, to the great dismay and astonishment of the mana- 
gers, authors, and composers, music- sellers, actors, &c, &c. has com^ 
pietely failed to draw, and has therefore, as little Keeley observes, been 
wi^drawn. Had the hero of Sweden been made a more prominent part, 
and sustained by Mr. Farren, and all the tiresome loves and adventures 
of Alexis^ Dorin«ki^ &c. been cut out, we think the play would have, 
been successful. 

Wednesday, March 4.— No performance. 

Tkubsday, March 5. — Casxoallon; Walker. — Deaf as a Post ; Poole. — 

Charles the Txvel/th ; Planch^. 
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Friday, March 6.— No performance. 

Saturday, March 7. — Every One has his Fault} Mrs. Inchbald.-^ 
Charles the Twelfth ; Planch^.— uiinorow, 

Monday, March B.-^Measurefor Measure j^BaUet.—Der FreischuiM, 

Tuesday, Msich 10.— Casket (first time). ^Ballet.— Youihfid Queen f 

Shannon. 

Dramatis Persona.— The Grand Duke, Mr. Aitkbn; Count Blom- 
berg, Mr. W. Farrek ; Ludolph, Mr. Braham ; Wilbert, Mr. Jonbs j 
Stariitz, Mr. Webster ; Charles, Mr. Harley ; Bernhalt, Mr. Cooper -, 
Emmeline, Miss Betts (her first appearance) ; Adela, MissJLpvE ; Ma- 
dame Bernhalt. Mrs. W. West. ^ 

The plot of the new opera is as follows ; Count Blomberg has two 
daughters, Emmeline and Adela, whom he resolves shall immediately 
wed two persons he has never seen. The first he wishes to marry the 
nephew of Bernhalt, the court jeweller, and the other Wilbert, the son 
of an old friend; but these young ladies, as is the wonted custom of all 
heroines, whether of romances or operas, have already bestowed their. 
a£Pections ; for Emmeline is in love with a stranger who had lately saved 
her life, (of course at the hazard of his own,) and Adela fancies herself 
deeply in love with her cousin Charles, whom she has not seen for eight 
years. Leaving the Count to overcome these difiiculties, we turn to Bern- 
halt's house, who is on the point of setting oflf with Ludolph for Blomberg 
Castle. It appears that Bernhalt has no nephew, but has agreed to pass 
Lis friend Ludolph off as such, in order that he may ascertain whether 
the lady of the name of Emmeline, whom he had a short time ago pre- 
vented from being run over, is the Count's daughter. The jeweller, 
however, is prevented from accompanying his friend, and it is resolved 
that Ludolph shall go to the castle alone ; but previous to his departure 
he deposits with him a casket of jewels worth 12,000 ducats, together 
with the writings of his estates. To the castle Ludolph goes, is well 
* received by the Count, discovers Emmeline to be the person he had so 
anxiously wished to meet, and the act concludes with the lovers singing 

a duet. 

Act II. Miss Adela having prevailed upon her fond father to write 

to Wilbert to delay his coming to the castle, gives the letter to Stariitz 
to take. At this juncture Wilbert arrives, obtains possession of the 
letter, and finding that the inhabitants of the mansion are not inclined 
to receive him in his own character, he resolves to pass himself off as 
Charles, the Count's nephew. The Baron enters, and Wilbert makes a 
.variety of affectionate gesticulations, which the other cannot compre- 
hend ; at length he informs him that he is his nephew Charles. The 




Baron is tempted to exclaim with Foigard, '< Devil take the relatioii- 
sbip," he being, of all persons, the one he least irohed to see at this 
time, and is therefore eager to hurry him out of the castle before he sees 
Adela ; that lady^ however, presently enters, learns that the gentleinan 
is her cousin, eagerly rushes towards him, is of course ^deligh ted to see 
him, and, what is very astonishing, expresses little or no surprise at the 
very great change in his appearance. (Now mark, courteous' r^eader, Mr. 
Jones wears a black wig and Mr. Harley a white one.) The Baron 
being obliged to leave the room, Adela questions her supposed cousin 
on their early pastimes, which of course very much perplexes Wilbert 
for replies. The lady finally quarrels with him for not having the ring 
she placed on his finger when they last parted. The Count returns, ami 
orders him instantly to quit the castle. While Wilbert is puzzled how 
to act, Charles arrives, who is an awkward blockhead, and makes him^ 
self known to Wilbert, (as he is in great distress on account of ^SMoe 
heavy bills that have been sent to his uncle,) who advises hiti) to call 
himself Mr. Wilbert. He is accordingly introduced to the Count as 
such, who is as much delighted at his arrival as the daughter is annoyed^ 
and who, moreover, thinks him to be a terrible ugly fellow. Tho- Count 
now discovers that Ludolph had appeared to. him under a false title. Tk^ 
act concludes with the two setting off for Frankfcnrt, in order that ^^ern" 
halt may produce the jewels, and convince Blomberg of Ludolph^^ 
respectability. 

The last act opens with the arrival of the Count and his intended wm*- 
in-law at the jeweller's house, who firmly denies that any casket o^ 
jewels had been left with him, and calls in his wife, who also declares 
the same, and Ludolph leaves the house in a half-distracted state. We 
now return to the castle, where all mistakes are cleared up. Adela is 
disgusted with her old playfellow, and perfectly satisfied with her new 
lover. The last scene is the palace of the Grand Duke, to whom Lu^ 
dolph has stated his wrongs, and, as a foreigner, thrown himiself on hift 
protection. Bemhalt, accompanied by the Count, enters: after a long 
cross-examination, the Grand Duke (he ought to have been odled 
arch Duke) commands the jeweller to write the following note to his 
wife : " All is discovered \ send the casket by the bearer." This, of 
course, Bemhalt refuses to do. The Grand Duke then manages to get 
his signet-ring, under a pretext, and sends it to his wife with a message 
to the above effect. This stratagem succeeds; for the wife presently 
enters with the << damning evidence*' in her hand. Bernhalt is led off to 
prison. Emmeline and the remainder of the dramatic persona enter, and 
the opera concludes with the double union of Wilbert and Adela» Ltt« 
dolph and Emmeline. 

This new opera is also the production of Mr. Lacy, who appears de« 
termined to lii^e up in quantity what he lacks in quality. Wlm a man 
writes much, who ought not to write at all, he roust write a^gHeat deal 
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of nonsense. What a man must do, he does. We thought, when wit* 
niessing the representation of the Step Mother, the Soldier*s StratagM, 
the Orphan of Russia, &c« Uiat certab of our playwrights had attained 
to the very summit and ac9»^ of folly, and that the impossibility of pro- 
ceeding furdier in the pursuit furnished a rational ground of hope fcr 
reformation. But, vain and futile hope ! for our writers have discovered 
an art and mystery unknown to the dramatists of former times, of re- 
fining tipon nonsense, and improving in extravagance. We shall make 
no comment on the new opera, save that at the conclusion the disap-i 
probation was so great as to prevent Mr. Cooper from announcing it 
for repetition. The music is by Mozart, and has never been performed 
in this country. Some of the airs possessed the brilliancy of that com- 
poser, but there was a great sameness about them, as tb^y were all set 
in a slow movtememt. 

: Miss Betts appeared for the first time at this theatre, and was very 
favourably received. The quality of her voice is good, she is a very 
^aqtised musician, and f ave the airs allotted, to her with very great suo- 
jeess \ but she evinces no ^iing in her singing ; it is more calculated to 
pei^dx than deUght, and reminds us of an anecdote, as Sancho wouM 
'$ay, pat to the puqsose. When Ferrari, the great master of the bravura 
^i^^^t pl^iyed a favourite and intricate con>position to the illustrious 
Geminiaei, he rested upon his violin wllh much self-satisfaction, and 
eagerly asked the opinion <^ that great master «s to the merits of his 
perfprmanoe, << Your execution, Sir," replied Geminiani, << is wonderful, 
but it has only affected my eari^ not my heart** The airs allotted to ^ 
Miss I^ve met with little approbation, and Mr^ Braham sung with but 
little spiri<t. 

The acting was very good. Mr. Jones, Mr. Harley, and Miss Love, '^ 
apite of the gross improbability of the situations, occasionally betrayed 
the spectator into a laugh. Mr. Cooper had a character allotted to him 
that would have pleased a Coborg audience beyond measure. Mr. Bra- 
ham WAS very energetic in the last scene, fmd Mr« Farren was a very 
pleasant old gentleman. 

WisBWasoAY, March 11. -^Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah. 

l>tfUR8i»AT, March 12. — Riensd. — Deaf as a Post. — Charles Ae Tvoeifth* 

FaiDAY, Mardi 13.— *No performance. 

Saturday, March 14?. — Casket; Lacy. — Ballet. — The Illustrious 

Stranger; Kenny. 

Monday, March IG.^^Castoallon. — Ballet. — Der Freischutz. 
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Tuesday, March 17. — Siege of Belgrade} Cohh^^Ltyoe in WrinUet', 
IL&cy.'^Charles the Ttoe^A.— Katherine (first time) Miss Bbtts. 

WEDNESDAY; March 18.-»A Grand Performance of Antient and Modem 

Music, 

Thussday> March 19.— JRtenz* (Slst time). — Deaf as a Post.-^ 

Charles the Txjodfth. 

Friday^ March 20.— -No performance. 

Saturday, March 21.— Provoked Husband; Vanburgh and Gibber.-— 
BaUetj^^AU at Sixes and Sevens* (first time.) 

Dramatis Persona. — Lord Townlj, Mr. Young ; Manly, Mr. Cooper; 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr, W.Farren ; 'Squire Richard, Mr. Harley; 
John Moody, Mr. LisTON; Count Basset, Mr. Browne $ LadyTownly^ 
Miss Phillips (her first appearance in comedy) ; Lady Grace, Mrs. 
Faucit ; Lady Wronghead, Mrs. C. Jones ; Miss Jenny, Miss Lovb. 'K 

Among all the stock comedies which our theatres are in the habit <tf 
representing, this is, in our idea, the very best. Its formation is natural, 
and its incidents probable ; and there is a moral involved in nearly all 
the scenes, which, if duly attended to, must prove advantageous to a 
major part of the auditors. How many calamitous events 'might have 
been prevented in tlie higher circles of life, had the abettors and perpe- 
trators of connubial infidelity but taken a lessen of caution and pro- 
priety from the passing miseries incidental to the matrimonial disputes 
between Lord Townly and his lady. 

There is a curious anecdote relating to this piece, which perhaps some 
of our readers may not have met with. The comedy was originally 
begun by Sir John Vanburgh, who died before he had finished it. What 
he left was little more than those comic scenes relative to the Wrong- 
head family. The serious part is entirely Cibber's composition. This 
serious part was conjectured to be Vanburgh's, and, under this notion, 
highly applauded the first night by Cibber*s enemies ; while the part 
really Vanburgh*s was censured and condemned, on the supposition of 
its being written by Cibber. This partial injustice obliged Cibber to 
publish his part and that written by Vanburgh separately, when his 
enemies were shamefully convinced that the influence of their prejudice 
had led them, through mistake, to applaud what they would willingly 
have censured. 

It is the imperative duty, however painful, of the critic, always to de- 
liver his sentiments in the most free and open manner ; his motto should 
ever be, 



I%eairicai Jaumal.'^Drury Lane. 89. 

»** Nor fear to strikei 



Where, justice bids me on, nor dare to. strike 
Where she forbids.*' 

To praise is far more congenial to our disposition than to censure, and 
fain would we relinquish the painful task of reviewing Miss Phillips's per- 
formance of Lady Townly : we say painfuI,^ it being little more than a 
complete failure. We do not mean to assert that Miss Phillips is to 
blame for appearing in the part of Lady Townly, but we think the 
managers acted very injudiciously in placing her in a character in which 
it was hardly possible for her to succeed. A person may be taught to 
sing, to play, to dance, to recite, or to excel, provided there is genius^ 
in any other accomplishment ; but the almost indescribable grace and. 
manners of a lady, not only moving, but taking the lead, in the first 
circles, are not to be taught; they are to be acquired. That Miss 
Phillips has not had the time or opportunity to acquire all these superior 
excellencies, is a proposition we may very safely venture upon ; but, 
independent of this, the lady has little or no genius for comedy ; her 
manner was not sufficiently vivacious, and her humour 

« Was like the forced gait of a shuffling nag." ' 

Mr. Young's performance of Lord Townly was that of a perfect gentle- 
man, a man of talent, and of the purest sensibility. In the scene where 
he informs his lady of his having determined on a separation, there was a 
noble and commanding earnestness in his countenance, a melancholy 
grandeur in the fine cadences of his voice, which made a deep impressioa 
on the audience. All the other characters were so admirably sustained, 
that there is little for the critic to say. At the conclusion Mr. Young 
came forward, and announced the comedy for repetition, ** with your 
permission," on Thursday and Saturday. 

After the play a new farce was produced, called AU at Sixes and 
Sevens, from the pen of MilCj^..Dibdin; which, to use the phrase of a 
popular author, <' was strangled in its birth," The characters were,— > 

Ebenezer, Mr. Gattie; Whirlton, Mr. Jones; John Stubb, Mr. 
Liston; Spruce, Mr. Harley; Grubb, Mr. Hughes; William, Mr. 
Lee ; Dob, Mr, W. Bennett ; Muzzle, Mr. Webster ; Miss Varnish, 
Mrs. Orgbr) Betty, Mrs. Webster; Miss Stubb, Mi»B Love. 

As this composition has been ushered into the world under the desig- 
natioa of a farce, it may naturally be concluded that it has a plot ; per- 
haps it has two, though we must confess our humble abilities will not 
permit us to understand the author's intention ; but such parts of it as 
we are enabled to depict and decypher, we will. 

Whirlton is a young man of fashion, and of considerable property, 
which he is not to come into possession of till the age of twenty-five ; he 
therefore borrows money of a Jew, which his guardian Ebenezer hearing 
of. Informs the Jew that there is a clause in the will to this efiect : 






^ 



-h 
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should Whirlton borrow any money before be arrives at the age of 
twenty *fivey the whole of the fbrtune is to go to iiim (Ebenezer). 
Whirlton, hearing of this clause, starts off with Miss Stubbs, a farmer's 
daughter (wha has just lefl the fashionable boarding-achool of Miss 
Varnish,) whom he meets by accident in the street^ for Qretna Green. 
Th#y are pursued and taken. Whirlton is arrested by the Jew Grubby 
and placed in the King's Bench, and is shortly released by Ebenezer, 
who invented the scheme in the clause of the will to check bis ward's 
extravagant disposition ; while the fair partner of his Gretna Greea 
excursicm marries William, an old sweetheart. The piece altogether was 
so truly absurd, that the cries of << Off, off, off,** soon became pretty 
gMieral. This brought on Mr. Cooper, who stated that it was neither 
the interest nor the wish of the managers to thrust any production on. 
the public* The farce was by the author of several popular pieces ; and 
if they would give it a fair hearing, he pledged himself that, if it was 
theil disapproved of, it should be withdrawn. It has accordingly been 
withdrawn. The great fault was the dialogue, which was composed of 
some of the vilest puns we evisr heard. The acting was very good. Mr. 
Listen had the part of a Hampshire farmer, whose constant phrase was 
« Excuse my joke.*' Mr. Harley was a pert valet, and a corrector of 
phrases, a sort of walking dictionary. Mr. Jones was very amusing, 
especially in the last scene, when confined in the King's Bench* Hia 
catering in the regular bankrupt*s costume, with a candle dangling on 
bis finger, four muffins in his hand, and an ounce of <' five-shilling green 
and fbur-and-eightpenny bla<:k ;*' this, together with his horror on his 
hearing that a barber was chum'd on him, produced some laughter. 
Miss Lqyc made the most of her part, in the character of a farmer's 
daughter, blessed with all the affected airs and graces of a boarding- 
school Miss, speaking bad French, and imitating the waddle of her 
foreign governeiss. 

Monday, March 23. — Measure Jar Measure,— Deaf as a Post..— 

lUustrious Stranger, 

Tuesday, March 24. — Artaxerxes; Ame. — Portrait of Cervantes. — 

Haunted Inn. 
Artaxerxes, first time. Miss Bartolozzi ; Mandane, Miss Bctts. 

Wednesday, March ^5. — Performance oi Ancient and Modem Music. 

Thursday, March %« — Provoked Husband.'^BaUet, — Charle§ ihe 

Txjoejfih. 

FaiOAY, March 27.— No performance. 

Sati^roay, March 2S.^'Provoked Hushand.^^BaHet.*-^Critic. 
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Monday, March 2. — Virginius; Knowles. — Battle qfPultawa, 
A Mr. Pemberton, 'who has obtained great professional celebrity in 
several of our provincial theatres^ and who moreover gives lectures on 
the drama, appeared this eveoiog in the part of Virginius. Mr. Pem«» 
berton's figure is below the middle stature, but is well proportioned ; the 
outline of his features is good ; his eye is full, but lacks lustre ; his coun- 
tenance is thin^ and has a care-worn look, which renders it incapable of 
any great variety of expression. His action is awkward, and his whole 
deportment stiff and pedantic. His voice wants fullness and depth of 
tone, and even in level or pathetic dialogue possesses but little harmony 
i}r path«s ; it is ill calculated either to subdue or command the passions. 
Though he cannot be styled an imitator, his representation of Virginhia 
was evidently modelled after Macready's, Yet, with all the imperfect 
jtioBs we have enumerated, Mr. Pemberton deserved and obtained, in 
fiereral scenes, the warmest applause. The first three acts went off 
heavily. The whole of that beautiful scene, where Virginius betroths 
iua daughter to Icilius, and which fomaer representatives made so touch- 
ing and impressivei Mr. Pemberton gave with very little effect. But in 
the appalling part of the drama, where the wretched father " with his 
own hand ^lays his only daughter,*' his acting may almost be said to have 
couMnanded the attention of bis auditors. The deep agitation ere he struck 
the fatal blow ; and his motionless attitude, with all the horror of his own 
act fearfully delineated on his countenance, afler it was accomplished ; 
though, in our opinion, he delayed the fatal stroke too long, for we 
think had Virginius been so long meditating the sacrifice, the father's 
feelings would have prevented it from being completed. In the last act 
Mr. Pemberton's manner has been censured by many of the critics, as 
l^eing too violent and exaggerated, especially in the prison scene with 
Appius ; but does not the fault lie with the author, in having introduced 
iBo disgustiQg a scene ? The expression of his countenance, when he 
iieizes on the tyrant, had the most fiend-like aj:id determined look of 
vengeance we ever witnessed, and caused an involuntary shudder ia 
many of^e spectators. 

At the conclusion there was considerable applause, and Mr. Pember- 
ton was loudly called for, but did not appear. There was a very 
tolerable bouse. 

Tuesday, March 3. — Oberon; Tlmchi.-^Battle qfPultawa. 
Wbdnesday, March 4i. — No performance. 
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Thursday, March 5. — Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar.— jBaBc^— 

Bottle Imp, 

FfiiDAT, March 6.— A Grand Performance of Ancient and Modem 
Music, under the direction of Mr. Hawes. 

Saturday March 7,— -Maid qfJudah (Ist time).— Bartfe ofPukatoa. 
Dramatis Personce, — Cedric of Rotherwood, Mr. H. Phillips ; Ivan- 
hoe, his son (under the guise of a Pilgrim), Mr. Wood; Wamba (the 
Jester), Mr. Keeley: Gurth (the Swineherd), Mr. Farley; Robin 
Hood, Mr. Diddear ; Little John, Mr. O. Smith; Oswald, Mr. Henry ; 
Friar Tuck, Mr. Hartley ; Allan-a-Dale, Mr. Mears ; Miller, Mr. J. 
Isaacs. Normans, Sir Lucas de Beaumanoir (Grand Master of the 
Templars), Mr, Evans; Sir Brian de Boisguilbert, Mr. Warde ; Sir 
Maurice de Bracey, Mr. G. Stansbury ; Damian, Mr. Holl ; Albert 
de Malvoisin, Mr. Bianchi Taylor; Herald, Mr. Irwin; Warder, 
Mr. TuRNOUR ; Norman Troops, &c. Jews, Isaac of York, Mr. £ger» 
ton; Rebecca, his Daughter (the Maid of Judah), Miss Paton. 

The vigorous and beautiful tale of lyanhoe has been so frequently dra- 
• matized, and at the same time must be so familiar with all admirers of 
literature, that we shall depart, in this instance, from our usual plan of 
detailing the plot of every new production. Mr. Lacy is the author of 
the present drama, and the whole interest lies in Rebecca, the Jew*s 
daughter, the only female character introduced. Cedric is almost imme- 
diately reconciled to his son, and Brian de Boisguilbert (as in the former 
drama produced at this theatre) has many of the sins of Reginald Front 
de Boeuf, as well as his own, to answer for. As a literary production it 
is truly contemptible, and not to be considered or reviewed in that light. 
It is of the music we have to speak, which is ably selected from the 
operas of Semiramide, Comte Ory, Armide, Donna del Lago, and other 
of Rossini's compositions. All the songs, chorusses, &c. are very hap- 
pily introduced, and reflect great credit on Mr, Lacy's arrangement. 
But the chief attraction of the opera lies in the skill, mind, and wonder- 
ful ability displayed both in the acting and singing of Miss Paton. We 
shall not particularize the various pieces of music in which she excelled, 
but we think that the narrative song in the first act, and the difficult 
cavatina at the commencement of the second, are most entitled to no- 
tice. Of Miss Paton's acting we cannot speak too highly, for she gave 
such force and beauty to the part of Rebecca, as to become not only an 
object of delight^ but a high example for the imitation of others. In 
every part of the character we had reason to approve, and frequently to 
admire. There was one scepe in which she was so prominent as to 
excite the approval of every judicious person in the theatre ; and that 
was in the Sd act, (when before the Grand Master,) by the air of majes- 
tic dignity, blended with feminine softness, when she threw down her 
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glove^ demanding a champion. Next to Miss Paton^ Mr. Egerton de- 
serves very favourable notice, for the great feeling and pathos he dis- 
played in the part of Isaac. He met with the deserving applause in the 
dungeon scene, where he pleads to the Templar to spare his daughter's 
honour. Mr. Phillips was of great assistance to the opera^ by the rich- 
ness of his base tones in the concerted pieces. Mr. Wood proved that, 
notwithstanding the great taste he has displayed in singing English 
ballads, he is unequal to the scientific music of the Italian operas. The 
other characters were well sustained. The piece was received with the 
loudest approbation by one of the most crowded houses of the season. 

Monday^ March 9. — Merchant of Venice; Shakspeare.— Criovannt in 

London; Moncrieff. 
Mr. Pemberton appeared this evening in the part of Shylock, and 
more than improved the very favourable impression which he had made 
by his performance of Virginius ; his faults, physical and acquired^ wer« 
not so apparent, and the turbulent and unsatisfied passions of the Jew 
were given with much truth and. energy. On the Jew's final exit, after 
his sanguinary scheme ,of revenge has been completely blasted, Mr. 
Pemberton made what is technically termed a new point. Kean, it will be 
recollected, replies to Gratiano's jest of the twelve god-fathers^ by throw- 
ing the whole expression of his countenance into one look of withering 
scorn, while Mr. Pemberton turned round with an air of defiance. On 
the whole, we must observe on this gentleman's performance, that, not- 
withstanding some passages showed great force of observation and a 
sound judgment^ it may be classed more under the head of an able 
lecture on the part, than a theatrical representation. He is constantly 
giving (and clearly understands) the author; yet not sufficiently dra- 
matic. The Bath critics, soiiae time ago, spoke very highly of his per- 
formance of Sir Edward Mortimer. We regret he has not tried that 
character in London, as he succeeds most in pourtraying the violent 
emotions of the soul ; and his gloomy, care-worn look, and the wild ex- 
pression of his eyes, are admirably adapted for that character. The 
house was well attended. 

Tuesday, March 10. — Maid qfjudah; 'L^^cy, -—Battle ofFuUa'wa. 

Wednesday, March 11. — No performance. 

Thursday, March 12. — Suidime and Beautiful ; Morton. — Invincibles ; 

Morton. — Battle qfPtdtaiva, 

Friday, March IS. — Performance of Ancient and Modem Music, 

Saturday^ March 14. — Maid qfJudah.^-^Battle qfPuUatioa. 
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Monday, March 16.—Hamtei, — MiUer and his Men ; Pcwock. 
Tuesday, March 17. — Maid qfJudah, — Battle ofPuUavoa. 

WBDNBSDAt, March IS.^-^No performance. 

Thursday, Maroh 19.^-^BeGruiting C^fficer.-^Homey Stoeet Home 

(first time). 

Dramatis Persona^^Capiain La Roche, Mr, Fawcbtt ; Colonel 
Henry La Roche (his son) Mr. Wards ; Edward Malaise, Mr, Wood ; 
Chevalier Charles Valcour, Mr. Wrench ; Natz, Mr. Keeley; Bronze, 
Mr. Meadows; Madame Germance, Madame Vestris ; Florine, MisB 
FoRDE ; Lisette, Miss Goward. The Overture and Music, with the 
exception of the National Airs, composed by Mr. Bishop. 

Henry La Roche, some years ago, led his native village, a poor ensign, 
deeply smitten with a young Savoyard, to whom he had given a written 
promise of marriage* During his absence the village-girl has married a 
rich Old gentleman, and is become a widow of 3000/. a year. Henry 
(how Colonel La Roche) is about to return to his native village, land 
wishes to Bee his betrothed under an assumed name, as he is scrupulous 
whether an humble Savoyard is suitable to be a coloners wife (not 
having heard of her first marriage). His intention is, however, betrayed 
to the lady by his father, and she is determined to give him a Roland 
fbr an Oliver. Accordingly she appears to htm in the guise of a gay 
widow, and quite enchants the colonel with her beauty and accomplish^ 
Dnents. She then assumes the garb of the humblie Savoyard, and equally 
deUghts him with her modest grace and simplicity, so that the Colonel 
is puzzled which to chuse. At length his honour compels him to marry 
his first love, and he accordingly declares *his intention to the widow. 
The lady pretends to faints and while he is endeavouring to extract the 
cork from a smelling-bottle, she throws off the gaib of the gay widow, 
and a^^ears in the dress of the Savoyard. 

The other portion of the piece is occupied with Edward Malaise de« 
serting from his regiment, for the sole purpose of viewing his native 
valleys ; and, after having given his friends and his love Florine a great 
deal of trouble, his pardon is obtained. 

The piece itself has very little merit, the dialogue being very com- 
mon-place ; and the plot (that much-abused term) and incidents were 
very stale ; but the music was pretty, the scenery beautiful, and the 
acting excellent. Madame Vestris was most bewitching as the amiable 
Savoyard ; Warde^ easy and agreeable as the Colonel ; Wrench, impu- 
dent and familiar^ as the good-natured Valcour ; and Wood and Miss Forde 
had some very pretty airs allotted to them, which they gave with all due 
effect. The opera was received with very great applause by a crowded 
house. 
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Friday, March 20.-* A Performance of Ancient and Modem Music. 

These performances have met with very indifferent success this sea- 
son, notwithstanding there has been a very efficient company, and the 
selections have been made by Mr. Hawes with great taste and judgment 

Saturday, March ^i.-^Maid qfJudah.^Battle qfPultaina. 

Monday, March 23. — Romeo and Juliet.'^Home, Sxoeet Home, 

Tuesday, March 24. — MaidqfJudah. — Auld Robin Gray (anew 
divertisement).-— jRamn^ Me Wind; Kenney. 

Wednesday, March 25. — No performance. 
Thursday, March 26. — Home, sweet Home.'^Invincibles.^' Frankenstein. 

Friday, March 27. — A Grand Performance of Ancient and Modem 

Music. 

Handel's noble composition of Alexander's Feast was executed in the 
most masterly manner. Miss Paton made her first appearance at these 
performances. 

Saturday, March 28. — Maid qfJudak, — Auld Robin Gray. — Honest 

Thieves i Knight. 



COBURG. 

Monday, March 9, 1829. — A new drama was produced here from the 
pen of Mr. Milner, under the title of The Spirit of the Waters; or, Un^ 
dine and the Goblin Page. The plot is as follows : The knight Hulbrand 
is lured by the Goblin Page, who is an agent of the Water King» to the 
cottage of Sturmvether, a fisherman, where he meets with Undine. 
Fascinated with her beauty, he vows eternal fidelity to her amidst an assem- 
blage of water-gods and Amphitrions. He then brings her to the court of 
Swabia, where, the lady Bertalda, whom he had before been betrothed 
to, is residing. He is induced by her per8U9sions to desert Undine^ 
and, to protect himself from the vengeance of her father, the Water- 
King, seek the aid of the Fire-King. A conflict ensues between the two 
elements. The Fire-King is of course vanquished, and the piece con- 
cludes with the union of the knight Hulbrand and Undine. 

Some of the scenery was extremely beautiful, particularly the scene of 
the Black Valley, which is filled, by the influence of the Water-King, 
with a rolling torrent. Tliis is instantly changed by the Fire-King into 
one of liquid fire, and finally, by the Water-King, into a limpid sheet of 
azure. 
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Miss Watson displayed uncommon merit in the part of Undine. Her 
appearance was wild and romantic, and her movements graceful and 
agile. All the other characters were well sustained. A Mr. Williamff 
seems to be a very energetic and correct actor. Mr. Leach, the Ameri- 
can dwarf^ who appeared in the Pantomime at Drury Lane this season, 
plays the part of the Goblin Page, and goes through a variety of asto- 
nishing movements, not the least entertaining part of the performance. 
The house was very well filled ; and, notwithstanding the shilling orders, 
the company seemed quite as respectable as those we have been accus- 
tomed to see at the Cobourg. 



ADELPHI. 

March 14. — Mr. Henry commenced his annual Entertainment this 
evening. It consisted of Sayings and Doings, Dissolvent Views, &c. &c. 
Mr. Matthews has been so unwell, that his performance of Monsieur 
Mallet has been stopped two nights in consequence. 



SURREY. 

A long, full, and particular account of the entertaining perfor- 
mances at this theatre shall be given in our next. But^ with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Elliston's Sir John FalstafF, the last month has been occupied 
with benefits. 



WEST LONDON. 



The public will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that this hitherto 
losing speculation is in a fair way of amply rewarding Mr. T. Dibdin for 
his able and enterprising undertaking. 
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Instances of the great estimation in which the Drama toas held by the 

Antients, 

Acting was instituted on a religious account ; and so tenacious were 
the Greeks, so jealous of the funds which were raised for the celebration 
of those shews, so watchful that they should not be expended in any 
other service, that it required not only all the art but all the credit of a 
Demosthenes, to throw out a hint to the people, and that too but ob- 
liquely, for the theatrical money to be appropriated to the advantage of 
the whole Athenian state, by applying it towards carrying on the war. 
f Was it me, oh, Athenians ! who said the money raised for the exhi- 
bition of our plays should ever be laid out in necessaries for the present 
wax ? No, no ; Jove, the thunderer, bear me witness. I would not so 
fatally incur the indignation of the people." 

. The Athenians have been known to lay out a hundred thousand pounds 
upon the decoration of one single tragedy of Sophocles. Not, sure, as 
it was merely a spectacle for idleness, or vacancy of thought to gaze at, 
but because they were the most rational, most instructive, and delightful 
compositions that human wit had yet arrived at, and consequently the 
most worthy to be the entertainment of a wise and warlike nation. And 
it may still be a question, whether this public spirit inspired Sophocles, 
or whether Sophocles inspired this public spirit ? 

. The divine Socrates assisted Euripides in his compositions ; the wise 
Solon frequented plays even in his decline of life ; and Plutarch informs 
us he thought plays useful to polish the manners, enlighten the mind, 
and instil principles of virtue in the breast of every beholder. The 
Grecian states were all encouragers of plays ; nay, Epaminondas, 
who, it is said, was rarely observed to laugh, was a great supporter of 
comedies. 

As arts and sciences increased in Rome, when learning, eloquence, 
and poetry flourished, Lelius improved his social hours with Terence. 
A Scipio thought it not beneath him to enjoy the polite and brilliant 
party. Then triumphed wit indeed. 

Mighty Csesar, who gave laws and freedom to Rome, was an excellent 
poet as well as orator ; he thought the former title an addition to his 
honour, and never mentioned the names of Terence and Menander but 
with reverence and respect. 

His successor, Augustus, found it easier to make himself sovereign of 
the world than to write ^a good tragedy ; he began a play called Ajaxy 
but could not finish it. 

Brutus, the virtuous, the moral Brutus, thought his time not mis- 
employed in a journey from Rome to Naples, only to see an excellent 
troop of comedians ; and was so well pleased with their performance 
that he sent them to Rome, with letters of recommendation to Cicero, 
to take them under his patronage. This too, was at a time when the 
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city was under no small confusion from the murder of Caesar ; yet, amidst 
the tumult of those times, and the hurry of his own affairs, he thought 
the having a good company of actors of too much consequence to the 
public to be neglected ; and in such estimation was Roscius held by 
Cicero, that in pleading thie cause of the poet Archias, he speaks of that 
actor emphatically and affec^tionately, and says, ^' Who of us was so 
brutish of temper, or hard of heart, as not to feel the tenderest emotions 
fVom the death of Roscius ; true, he died old^ but methinks, for the 
excellence and beauty of his art, he merited to be exempted from 
death." 

In the days of Augustus dramatic entertainments were the common 
public diversions of the people through all the provinces of that spacious 
empire ; had they been deemed immoral, could they have passed un- 
censured by all our Apostles, who at that time went forth by divine 
command to convert all nations. No vice, no impiety escaped them ; 
not only crying sins provoked their censure, they even reproved the in-^ 
decencies of dress^ and indelicacies of behaviour. In many places they 
must certainly have' met with theatres : but we have not heard of any 
one poet or actor who received any reprimand from them. The holy 
Scriptures does not furnish us with an argument against plays ; on the 
•contrary, we find quotations there in favour of them. The text of St. 
Paul, '* Evil communications corrupt good manners," was an expression 
of the comic poet, Menander, three centuries before. By the Apostle 
adopting this sentiment it clearly shews that dramatic writings does not 
lay under the censure of the Gospel. Would St. Paul, who was one 
of the most learned men of the Apostles, have incorporated the noted 
saying of a heathen poet into the Gospel (however moral the expression 
might be)y if plays had been deemed criminal and improper, or if such 
entertainments had been thought unworthy of Christian auditors? 

A further instance of his respect for dramatic writers, we find in the 
^th verse of the xviith chapter of Acts ; it runs thus : ** in him we live 
and move, and have our living, as certain writers of your own have said, 
for we are his offspring also.** 

Again, in the 12th verse of the 1st chapter of his Epistle to Titus, he 
uses the words of Epaminondas the poet, when he says, ** One of them* 
-selves, even a prophet, said, the Cretans are always liars." Thus the 
Apostle not only speaks in the words of the poets, but he also vindicates 
the usefulness, innocence, and morality of the drama. ^ 

(To be continued,) 



* The latter part of this paper is taken from a ilifBertation •f Theophilus 
Cibber. 
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COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS AMON^J DRAMATIC 

WRITERS. 

View this majestic ruiD, aod tWp judge, 
By what remainsy.hpw excellent a pile 
Grief bath defaced : absent tp efl thipgs else. 
And self-resjgn'd to silence and despair, 
See, he appears his own sad monument. 
Marina, Lillo. 

i" ■ I ij " Awhile jshe. stood, 



Transform'd by grief to marble, and appeared 
Her own pale monument 

FaNTON. 



Thus, like the sad presaging saven, that tolls 
The sick man*s passport in ber hollow beak; 
And in the shadow of the silenti night 
Doth shake contagion £rom.her s^le mngis* 
The Jevo of Malta. Marlow. 

As I have been a vulture to thy heart. 

So will I be a raven to thy ear, ' 

As true as ever snuff*d the scent of blood, 

As ever flapp*d its heavy wing against 

The window of the sick, and croak'd despair. 

Young. 



It is decreed ; nor shall the fate of Rome 
Resist my vow. Though hills were set on hills. 
And seas met seas to guard thee, I would through ; 
I'll plough up rocks, steep as the Alps, in dust, 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds. 
But I would reach thy head, thy head, proud city. 
Cataline, Ben Jon son. 

The vow is made, nor shall thy flattering fate, 
O Mirza, contradict it j though thy troops 
Hood like a wall about thee ; nay, though Jove 
Press all the gods to guard thee, and should arm 
Them every one with thunder, I would through ; 
I'll tear the groundsels of thy towers up. 
And make their nodding spires kiss the centre, 
But I will reach thy heart, thy heart, proud victor. 
Mirza, Baron. 



This Roman resolution of self-murder, 
Will not hold water at thy high tribunal, 

H 
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When it comes to be argued ; my good genius 
Prompts me to this consideration. He 
That kills himself to avoid misery, fears it ; 
And at the best shows but a bastard valour. 
This life's a fort committed to my trust, 
Which I must not yield up till it be forced : 
Nor will I. He's riot valiant that dares die, 
But he that boldly bears calamity. 
The Maid of Honour. Massinger. 



What more speaks 

MA _ • 



Greatness of man that valiant patience. 
That shrinks not under his fate's strongest strokes? 
These Roman deaths, as falling on a sword, 
Opening of veins, with poison quenching thirst, 
Which we erroneously do stile the deeds 
Of the heroic and magnanimous men. 
Was dead-eyed cowardice and white-cheek'd fear; 
Who, doubting tyranny, and fainting under 
Fortune's false lottery, desperately run 
To death for dread of death : that soul's most stout, 
That daring all mischance, dares last it out. 
The Honed Man's Fortune, Beaumont & Fletcher. 



That eating canker, grief, with wasteful spite, 
Preys oti the rosy bloom of youth and beauty. 

RowB. 

What a rich feast the canker, grief, has made ! 
How has it suck'd the roses of thy cheeks, 
And drank the liquid crystal of thy eyes ! 

Sewell. 



Even as an aged oak 



Push'd to and fro, the labour of the storm. 
Whose largest branches are struck off by thunder j 
Yet still he lives, and on the mountain groans ; 
Strong in affliction, awful from his wounds, 
And more rever'd in ruin than in glory. 

Young. 

Like an aged oak, that long 



Hath fought with tempests, and withstood the rage 
Of burning air, now yields to every gust 
A bough or arm, till one more violent 
Shatters the dried limbs, or quick roots it up. 

Nabb. 

( To he continued,) 
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THE ENGLISH DRAMA, ANCIENT AND MODERN- 

There is no subject more replete with romantic interest* with room for 
philosophic inquiry, materials for the qualification of antiquarian re- 
search^ and mete food for the poetic mind^ than the Drama ; it embraces 
philosophy, poetry, and romance, in its ample scope ; and the student, 
he who enters upon the wide field of research, with that love of his 
subject which ought to animate every one who devotes his pursuit to 
any particular object, cannot fail to derive unspeakable delight from the 
perusal of the imperishable works of those older dramatic bards, who, 
having shed a brilliant light over their own generation, cast a more sober, 
but an equally vivid reflection upon ours. 

The first rudiments of the drama are very similar in every country. 
The dithrambic hymns to Bacchus bear a resemblance to our mys- 
teries and moralities ; and what was the car of Thespis more than those 
stages on which these mysteries and moralities, and other peagants were 
performed ? 

It is probable that in England, dramatic representations Were revived 
at a period as early as in any nation in Europe, probably earlier. Wm. 
Fitz Stephen, a Canterbury monk, who wrote his Descriptis NobUissimoff 
Civitatis Londonue, probably Sibont 1174, certainly before 1186, says, 
** London, instead of common interludes belonging to the theatres, has 
plays of a more holy subject, representations of those miracles which the 
holy confessors wrought, or of the sufferings wherein the glorious con- 
stancy of the martyrs did appear/' It thus appears that there were at 
this early period two species of theatrical entertainments, viz, interludes, 
which, as the worthy monk contrasts them with the other species, were 
probably of a secular cast ; and miracle plays, which, there is no doubt, 
were the mysteries that afterwards became so popular. Strutt imagines 
that the interludes were older than the miracle plays ; and says they 
were *^ acted by strolling companies, composed of minstrels, jugglers *" 
tumblers, dancers, bourdoins, or jesters, and other persons properly 
qualified for the different parts of the entertainment, which admitted of 
a variety of exhibitions.*' He suggests, that the gaws made by these 
itinerants excited the cupidity of the monks, and induced them, and 
other '* ecclesiastics to turn actors themselves, in order to have a share 
of public bounty.'* But as they could not perform in secular plays 
without great scandal, ** they took the subject of their dialogues from 
Holy Writ, and played them in their churches.'* A clerical writer of 
the period * seems to attribute the introduction, or the patronage, of re- 
ligious plays by the clergy, to the immorality of the interludes. 

Mathew Paris, who wrote about 1240, is the first writer who records 

* John of Salisbury, who flourished in the ISlb century. 
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the performance of a particular mystery in England. This was called 
Saint Catherine. It was written by Geoffery, a Norman, who came to 
England' to take charge of a school belonging to the prior o( S€. Albans . 
he, however, waited in Normandy too long after he received an invitation 
fi«om the prior ; and when he arri<^ed' in'EngliaDd found! t!he school other- 
wise disposed of; he finally fixed himself at Dunstable; amd ^e^ tiie 
ftiystery of Saint Catherine was* composed, psobably by hib scholars. 
We find t^at Che sacrist of St. Albans sent GeofSbey sonker of the sacred- 
testments in which tlie characters wdre attired. 

M. Henault says, in his AhrSge Chron, de VHist. de FroTw^, that this- 
Was the first attempt towards the revival of dramatic entertainments^ ivt 
Europe ; but, a^ccording to Fitz Stephen, the drama, such as it waa^ had 
been amongst the afmusementsin England for upwards of a century be- 
fore. In Italy, we cannot trace the representation- of theatrical pieces^ 
either secular or ecclesiasticaV, higher than the year 1998, in whkh year 
oiti the Feast of Pefttecost, and two following days. The' Wa^ of Chri^ 
was represented by the clergy of Civita Vecchia ; in France, there are 
no records of the drama existing further back tlian 1998, when the 
mystery of The^Passion was represented at St. Maur. 

The earliest mysteries of which we have any topics now extant, are 
those of Chester, which were written by Ralph Higden, a Benedictine 
mol^k, and^ compiler of the Polychronicon. They exist in MS. in the 
British Museum, among the Harfeian MSS. and are tWenty-four in 
tiumber. They are generally supposed to have been written about the 
^'ear ISST^ and it seems the author had to go three times to Borne be- 
fore he could obtain leave of the Pope to have them exhibited in the 
BnglisH tongue. These myteries continued to be performed in Chester 
for upwards of two centuries and a half; the last time they were repre-* 
sen ted being in 1600. The following extracts from Archbishop Rogers's 
MSS. (Harl. 1948$) will give our readers some idea of the mode m 
which the myteries were enacted. 

'' The manner of Which playes was thus : they weare divided into 
twenty-four pagiantes according to the companyes of the cittie^ and 
every companye brought forth their pagiante, which was the carriage or 
place which tbe played in. And the! first beganne at the Abbaye gates, 
and when the firste pageante was played at the Abbaye gates, then it was 
wheeled from thense to Peritire, at the hyghe Crosse, before the Maior, 
and before that was donne the seconde came,-^and the first went into 
Watergate streete, from thense Unto the Bridge streete, and so one after 
an other, till all the pagiantes weare played, appoynted for the firste 
daye, and So likewise for the seconde and the thirde daye-^there 
pagiante or carige was a highe place made like a houze with two rowmeSi 
being opeii on the t(>pe, — the lower rowme theie apparrelled & drecied 
themselves, and the higher .rowme theie played, and theie stoode upon 
VI wheeles, & when the had donne with one cariage in one place theie 
wheled the same from one streete to another,** 
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Wboe^rer ditiy were written by, these myateriea were, as the piK>log«ie 
setfl finrtb^ regularly represented aC Cheftes at WhitsunlUe;: and they 
were con9idercd ^ to contribute so much to> the inibrmation and instruc- 
tion of the people on the most important subjects of religion, that one of 
the popes granted a pardon of one thousand days- to every person who 
resorted peaceably" to their representaition. ** And this indulgence was 
seconded by the bishop of the diocese, who granted forty days of 
pardon ; the pope at the same time denounced the sentence of damna- 
tion on all those incorrigible sinners^ who presumed to interrupt the 
due celebration of these pious sports.*' * 

Perhaps our readers may like to see, from a few extracts, how much 
these mysteries were to contribute to the information and instruction of 
the people. The first extract is from The Creation ; this mystery was 
represented by the Drapers Company, and the following stage direction 
is given, afler the Deity, (who the authors of these entertainments made 
no scruple of introducing on the stage) has announced his determination 
to create woman as a helpmate for man. 

[^Then God doth make theiiooman ^ the ribb of Aj>aui then Adam 
wakings speaketh unto God asJbUtmeAh {\ 

Adam. — O Lorde, where haire I long bene^ 
For, since I slept, moch have I scene | 
Wounder that witbouten weene 
Hereafter shall be wiste. 

J}euB. — Rise up, Adam, and awake. 
Here have I formed thee a mate. 
Her to thee thou shalt take. 
And name her as thy sister. 

[^Adam rising up saithe,'] 

Adam.-^l see welle, Lorde, through thy grace, 
Bone of my bone thou her mase. 
And flesh of my flesh she base. 
And my shape through thy lave ; 
Wherefore she shall be called says I aysse 
Virago, nothinge amisse ; 
For out of man taken she is, 
And to man she shall drawe, 
Of earth thou madest first me. 
Both bone and flesh now I see ; 
Thou hast her given thorough thy portye 

Of that life I in me had. 
Therefore man kindly shall forsake 
Father and mother, and to wife betake. 
For in one flesh, as thou tane make 
Eyther other for to gladde. 

♦ Warton. 
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This is a very fair specimen of this mystery 5 the following is from the 
Delugey which was represented by the Dyers. Noah is entreating his 
wife to enter the ark, after all the beasts and fowls are safely housed 

therein. 

2Vba.— Wife come in, why standes thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, that dare I sweare. 
Come in on Godes halfe ; tyme it were. 
For fear that lest we drowne. 
j^ife,—YesL, Sir, set up your saile. 
And rowe forthe with evil haile, 
For withouten anie faile 

I will not oute of this towne ; 
But I have my gossipes evrich one. 
One foot further I will not gone ; 
They shall not drown, by St. John, 

And I may save ther life. 
They loved me full well, by Christ : 
But thou will set them in thie chist, 
Ellis rowe forth Noe, when thou list, 
And get thee a newe wife. 
Noe. — Sem, sonne, nowe thie mother is war oVoe, 
By God faith another I doe not knowe. 
Sem. — Father, I shall fetch her in I trowe, 
Withouten anie faile. 
Mother, my father after thee sends. 
And biddes thee into yonder shippe wends ; 
Looke up and see the winds. 
For we bene readie to sayle. 
Wife.Sonne, go again to him and saye, 
I will not come therein to-daye. 

Noe. — Come in wife, in twenty devill way. 

Or ellis stand there without. 
Cham, — Shall we all fetch her in ? 
Noe, — Yea, sonnes, in Christ's blessing and mine, 
I would ye hied, yea, bety me ; 
For of this flood I stand in doubt. 

The Good Gossipes,— The flood comes fleeting in a-pace. 
One every side it spreadeth full fore ; 
For fear of drowning I am agast. 
Good gossipes, let me draw neare, 
And let us drink ere we depart ; 
For oft-times we have done so : 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart. 
And so will I doe or I goe. 

C To be continued. ) 
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MISCELLANIES. 

" From grave to gaj> from lively to leTere." 

When Mr. Colman had written his excellent piece called the Spanutk 
Barbery elated with the happy incidents which he had chosen^ he im- 
mediately repaired to Foote to give him an account of it. The wit 
listened with very great attention, and Mr. C« with great satisfac- 
tion explained it, adding that he had fixed upon one of tlie happiest 
duets imaginable : ^' One fellow sneezing, and another yawning ; now I 
have found a player who sneezes most admirably, but there *8 not one 
I can teach to yawn." " Well, well," returned Foot, with a smile of 
pleasure ; '< that can easily be remedied : take him^ whoever he is, to 
your house, and read the last two acts of the English Merchant^ and I 
engage you make him yawn." 

JDrury Lane Theatrical Dinner. — On Wednesday the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund took place at the Free- 
masons' Hall ; his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence in the Chair. 
A most numerous and elegant auditory congregated to do honor to the 
occasion. Messrs. Broadhurst, T. Cooke^ Bianchi Taylor, Leete, Evans, 
Fitzwilliam, Stansbury, Nicholson^ and Masters Smith, King, and Fos- 
ter, contributed in no small degree to enhance the evening's entertain- 
ments. The Duke of Clarence, on his health being drank, said, it was 
his opinion, as a statesman, that no country could be well governed 
unless it was happily governed, and the happiness of the subject ought 
to be the first consideration of the state, and that nothing would contri- 
bute so much to that happiness as a well regulated and well conducted 
stage. Mr. Harley, on behalf of the charity, made a most forcible and 
eloquent appeal to the hearts of the company, which was received with 
the loudest plaudits. He stated, that from 179S to 1818 the Fund was 
so much depressed, that the utmost it allowed to the annuitants was 
from 30^. to 45/. per annum ; many are now receiving from it an annual 
income of from 40/. to 100^. Among the subscriptions announced we 
have much pleasure to record the following ; — His Most Gracious Ma^ 
jesty the King, 100/. ; his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 50/. ; 
the Duchess of St. Alban's, 50/. ; the Duke of Bedford, 501. ; the Duke 
of Montrose, 50/.; the Marquis of Stafford, 50^. ; the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, 50/. ; the Earl of Chesterfield, 25/. ; the Earl of Essex, 10/. IO5. ; 
Lord Fife, 10^.; Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 10/.; Stephen Price, Esq. 25/.; 
Edmund Kean, Esq. 20/. ; with a variety of other subscriptions, making 
in the whole upwards of 1,000/. 

A Minor Theatrical Fund is, we are glad to hear, about to be esta- 
blished. A second meeting of the actors of the Coburg Theatre, at * 
which theatre the proposition originated, was held on the 13th, when 
the first subscriptions were received. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Persons. 

The Dress Circle of Boxes will contain 26 Boxes, 9 per- 
sons in each 234 

First Circle, 14 Boxes, 14* persons in each 196 

Second Circle,. ....•*... •. 480 

Private Boxes, 20 Boxes, 8 in' each. , . . , 160 

Private Family Boxes, 16 Boxes, 6 in each. 96 

Proscenium Boxes, 8 Boxes, 8 in each 64 

Slips 180 

Pit 800 

Lower Gallery. 550 

Upper Gallery * 350 

Total number 3060 

COVENT GARDEN. 

.Peasons. 

The public Boxes will contain 1200 

The Pit 750 

Lower Gallery 500 

Upper Gallery ^ 350 

Total number. . . . 2800 

{From the Companion to the Theatre,) 

Mr. Cumberland.'-^lt was reported that Mr. Cumberland had received 
a handsome present from the Israelites^ in consequence of the white- 
washing, or rather gilding he had given them in his Jew. This report 
induced a gentleman to ask him the question — << No^** said Mr. C. 
** they gave me nothing, and, to tellryou the truth, I am rather gkd. of 
it, for if they had, in .all probability, I should have been indicted for re- 
ceiving stolen goods." 

Expences of the Theatres^-^ln 1805 Drury Lane Theatre held 3611 
persons, when the receipts amounted to £^10. \6s. The expences in- 
cluding performers, lights, ground-rent, &c, were upwards of gS^OO per 
night. Salaries ^40 per week, or about ^124 per night. The re- 
ceipts of Drury Lane Theatre during the four years after building in 
1812, were, first year «£79,924 ; second year a^8,389 ; third year 
^1,585 ; fourth year «£49,586. In 1816« the seven last nightly re- 
ceipts on Kean's performance (as Sir Giles Overreach, and one as 
Bertram) were ^3984, averaging ^569 each night. From a statement 
of the accounts of .Covent Garden Theatre from 1803 to 1809, six years, 
it appears that the receipt of each season averaged ^61 ,000, and the 
average profit of each, year ^£8345. 

It appears by the pending suit in Chancery relative to Covent Garden 
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Theatre^ that the annual expences of that establishment amounted to m 
averi^e of about sS5S or ^54,O00j making the nightly expences be« 
tween ggS and ^4«00. By the same proceeding it appears that the 
average profits are about sSl2,000 per annum. The nightly expences 
of eaeh patent theatre is elsewhere staled to be from 200 to 220 guineas, 
and Mr. T. Dibdin, who has examined the Drury Lane books, gives the 
expences of that house at the latter sum. 

The Devil in the Theatre. — ^It is told of some English theatre, that, 
during the performance of Doctor Faustus, the audience and the doctor 
suddenly discovered one more and much uglier devil than belonged to 
the piece, who was dancing and kicking his heels about very merrily 
with the rest. Immediately on his being observed, he took flight, and, it 
is added, carried away with him the roof of the theatre. I find this 
story alluded to in a curious work, entitled <' The Blacke Booke,** (a pro- 
per depository !) « London, printed in black letter, by T. C. for Jeffery 
Chorlton, 1604;* *'The light-burning Serjant Lucifer," says of one 
running away through fear of fire at a brothel, " hee had a head of hayre 
like one of my divells in Doctor Faustus^ when the olde theater crackt 
«ad frighted die audience." The French have amongst them a similar 
fable. J. J. Rousseau, in his ^'CBuvres Diverses," Amst. 1761, vol. ii. 
p. 186, relates it thus, according to my translation : << I have in my youth 
read a tragedy called The Slave, in which the devil was represented by 
one of the actors. The piece was once performed, as I was informed, 
when this personage coming on the stage, found himself in company with 
a second devil, the original, who, as if jealous of the audacity of the 
counterfeit, appeared in propria persona f frightened all the people out of 
the house, and put an end to the representation.** 

We insert the following passage from the life of the late Dr. Cumber- 
land, to contradict a very silly anecdote that has been long circulated 
against him: 

** It is not my single misfortune to have been accused of vanity which 
I did not feel, of satires which I did not write, and of invectives which I 
disdained even to meditate. It stands recorded of me in a review to 
this hour, that on the first night of The School for Scandal, I was over- 
heard in the lobby endeavouring to decry and cavil at that excellent 
comedy : I gave my accuser proof positive that I was at Bath during the 
time of its first run, never saw it during its first season, and exhibited 
my pocket-journal in confirmation of my alibi; the gentleman was con- 
vinced of my innocence ; but as he had no opportnnity of correcting his 
libel, every body that read it remains convinced of my guilt. Now as 
none, who ever heard my name, will fail to suppose I must have said 
what is imputed to me in bitterness of heart, not from defect in head, 
thi& false aspersion of my character was cruel and injurious in the ex- 
treme. I hold it right to explain that the reviewer I am speaking of has 
been long since dead." 

t 



: Macklia^ the celebrated performer, beii^ iiTith a pftrty pf frieoddi 
.one evenings was Qsked, whether Mr. Maeklio, the late printseliev 
m Eleei-Qtree*, was any relation of hit? <*No, Sir; I am the first 
of my name ; there was no other Macklin before mej ds I invented 
^i merely to get rid of that damned Iri^ naime; M'LaUghlin.'* << Bq^ 
might not ^uch a name exist without your knowing it ? *' said a dignitary, 
of the church present. " No, Sir,** growlingly; " Why, now I think of 
^," replied the other, there was; ^ printer, towards the dOse of the six- 
ie^tb ^Ptury> near TempJe-b^i*^ of that .name;*' and appealing to ^ 
getitlematx present ve^y conversant in black-letter karning, ^^ I believer 
you might have seen books of his printing*** " O, y«Sj.*' says the other ; 
'' several works with the name of Macklin at the bottom of the title<« 
page." Upon this most of the company exclaimed^ ^< Well, Mr. Mack'* 
lin, what do you say now? Here is proof positive.** " Say now, Sir?** 
says M^klin; "why, ^11 1 have to say b^ that,'* looking the two anti- 
quarians fall in the face, <' black-letter men will lie like other men.*' 
This did not, however, interrupt the harmony of the company, and 
Macklin fell into his good-humoured way of talking again, which he 
•continued to the end of the evening, exhibiting a very uncommon speci-^ 
men of spirits, and conversational talents for the age of ninety^one. 



Dramatic Works lately Published. 

Longinus } a tragedy, in five acts. By Jacob Jones, Esq. Second 
Edition. 

The Stepmother ^ a tragedy, in five acts. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 

The Companiqn to the Theatres, and Manual of the British Drama^ 
By Horace Foote. This little work is literally what the title-page ex- 
presses, a companion to the theatres, and, in addition to a complete 
history of all the metropolitan theatres, abounds in a variety of matter 
deeply interesting either to the play-going person or lover of the drama. 
We have made a few extracts from it, but refrain from taking moref. 
as we think most of our readers will have this valuable work in their 
possession. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MISS PHILLIPS, 

OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

" The Poet designs for representation, but it is the Performer who gives to the 
draught a form, a spirit, a countenance, a mind."— 'Murphy. 

The interesting subject of this brief memoir affords but little of that 
broad and dazzling material which is calculated to attract the curious 
reader. She has herself excited a most unusual and deserved sensattoa ; 
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))Klt we do not flatteir otirselves that «uch ttill he the lot 6f her hiitCMry^ 
Miss Louisa Aone Phillips tras born on the 27th of Decemberi 1812> in 
Little Chelsea^ and is the youngest of six children ; her father is a geo- 
graphical engineer and engraver^ and formerly resided at Brighton. 
Like several of the most celebrated of our dramatic heroines. Miss Phil^ 
Hps eTinced> at n very early period^ a predilec^tion for the stage ; for we 
find Ih^t at the age of thirteen she took so great an interest in theatrical 
r^resentationsi and exhibited so decided a passion for the bistrioniii art^ 
that a/riepd of tlie family was induced to apply to Mr. Price^ the lessee 
of Drury Lane^ to know whether he would enter into a plan for edu- 
cating a young person exchisively foir the stage. To this Mr. Priceyt 
haying preyipusly ascertained that the young lady's pretensions to future 
excellence were not unfouodedy cheerfully consented, and warmly inter- 
^ted himself in her behalf. Miss Phillips was accordingly placed under 
an eminent dramatic professor, and^ like the late Miss Macklin, is one- 
of the few instance^ to be found of a person being educated for the pro- 
fession. Notwithstanding the ardour and enthusiasm she evinced in 
the more immediate studies of the histrionic art, the essentials to form a 
perfect actress were not forgotten, such as the varied accomplishments 
of singing, music, dancing, &c. in all of which we know, from practical 
observation, our heroine excels. So great was Miss Phillips's applica- 
tion that the professor who had the direction of her studies, and her 
friends, thought they would not delay presenting her to the public. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of September, 1827, she made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, at the Southampton theatre, in the character of 
Juliet. The applause with which she was greeted by a crowded house 
was confirmed by that bestowed on her other performances, in all of 
which she was received with that loud and universal approbation, which 
proclaimed the general opinion of her merit. She played but six times 
at the Southampton .theatre^ for her growth was so rapid, and the exer- 
tioB of playing so great for one of her delicate habit, that her patrons 
resolved she should go to France, as well to benefit her constitution as 
for the purpose of studying the best models of French excellence. On 
her return to England she lost no time in resuming her professional 
avocations, and commenced an engagement at the Norwich theatre, 
which she was compelled to throw up, as her voice was completely in- 
audible in consequence of a chronic infiammation of the lungs, which 
seemed to threaten consumption. The apprehension of this fearful ma- 
lady soon subsided, and by the aid of youth, good spirits, and the kind 
attention of friends^ our fair heroine regained her health, and shortly 
afterwards appeared at the Swansea theatre; where she personated all 
the heroines for some time with the most unqualified success. 

Mr. Price having made his arrangements for Miss Phillips appearing 
this season at Drury Lane, she was obliged, however reluctantly, to 
comply, notwithstanding the whole of her practical experience had been 
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but four months. She accordingly appeared at Drury Lane Theatre oii 
Thursday, October 9, 1828, as Claudia, in the tragedy of Rienzi. 

As we have to speak so frequently of this lady in our Theatrical 
Jourqal, we here make no comment on her acting. We shall sum up 
this brief sketch by observing, that Miss Phillips is of a tall yet graceful 
figure, her deportment elegant yet una£Pected, and her voice not only 
possesses great compass but sweetness of tone ; this, together with the 
wonderful talent she has exhibited in several of her performances, in- 
duces us to announce, that if she perseveres as she has begun, she must 
necessarily arrive at the head of her profession, and obtain the deathless 
fame of a Barry, a Prichard, a Gibber, and a Siddons, 

In conclusion, we have the pleasure of remarking that the facility, 
quickness, and good humour with which she enters into the business of 
the theatre, the sweetness and conciliation of her manners, and her 
unafiecting candour and gratitude . to all who afford her information, 
have procured her the esteem and admiration of her professional 
brethren. The following is a list of the characters Miss Phillips has 
performed in London : Claudia, in Rienzi; Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger; 
Mrs. Beverly, in the Gamester ; Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet ; Eva, in 
Caswallon ; Imogene, m Cymbeline ; l^^heWdiy in Measure Jbr Measure ; 
and Lady Townly, in the Provoked Husband. 
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DUBLIN. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 36tb, 
Matarin's tragedy of Bertram, was 
presented, and Jntrodaeed an old fa* 
vourite to the Dablin audience in the 
person of Mr. Elrington, who per> 
formed the part of the hero ; and we 
can honestly affirm, that whether we 
consider his natural capabilities, his 
talents, or those acquirements the re- 
.suit of cultivation, we know of no one 
.more decidedly qualified to succeed in 
the higher and more intellectual de- 
partment of the drama. His person 
and voice are imposing and impressive, 
while his enunciation and emphasis are 
clear and correct. Should it be the 
intention of Mr. Elrington to make 
the stage a profession, we think we 
may venture to predict that his success 
is certain. On the occasion of his 
second appearance the new tragedy of 



Rienzi was produced with brilliant 
success. 

Another Account. 

Mr. Elrington made his second ap- 
pearance at this theatre in the cha- 
racter of Rienzi, after a long absence 
from the stage. We know not how he 
could have been induced to heave a 
profession in which he must make his 
way to its highest honors. He is, we 
should think, not above thirty-six 
years of age, while Young, C. Kembie, 
and the other principal actors, Kean 
excepted, have passed their fifty-fifth 
year. Mr. EIrington's Rienzi is a most 
masterly, original, and brilliant part. 
As he progressed in the play he deve- 
loped in every scene fresh powers, and 
was rewarded by the most unanimous 
bursts uf applause we ever witnessed* 
His scene with the Barons, his pathetic 
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nbuk^ of. Urtini, hit affectionate dia- 
logue with his daughter, and the scene 
in the fourth act with Angelo, were all 
classical and in the purest taste ; he it 
throughout this very arduous character 
simple, natural, and highly affecting. 
The piece, we are glad to find, will be 
repeated on Tuesday and Thursday 
next. 

March 7> 1829* On Saturday even- 
ing last Miss Foote concluded her en- 
gagement, which she accepted for four 
nights ; and we are much gratified at 
being enabled to state that the second 
engagement proved even more attrac- 
tive than the first, and we are confident 
that could it have been prolonged its 
succeeding nights would have increased 
its attraction. 

March 14, 18^9. Madame Catalan!, 
the wonderful, the transcendant Cata- 
lan!, made her appearance on Saturday 
night. She has been engaged at an 
enormous expence, and affords a fur- 
ther proof of the spirited and anxious 
exertions of Mr. Bunn to gratify the 
public. This has been announced, 
and we believe it, to be the farewell 
visit tu Ireland of the unrivalled singer; 
and no one who pretends even to any 
fondness of music, should let slip this 
the last opportunity of hearing her 
almost superhuman powers of voice^ 
and the splendid unsurpassed qualities 
of hex. tones have made her a standard 
of excellence, with which all compa- 
rison in her art must be instituted, and 
by which the judgment of those who 
have heard her must continue to be 
guided and refined. It is a long time, 
we will not say how long, since the 
Empress of song first astonished and 
delighted us ; yet we venture to say, 
that her powers are still unimpaired, 
and that her voice and execution are 
as full and perfect as ever. Since her 
last visit here she has increased en bon 
yoint, but she carries herself so much 
!i la reine, that she yet excels in grace 
and dignity. At the end of the second 
act of the comedy she was led on the 
stage by Mr. Balls, and was greeted on 



her entrance with the most entbusi* 
astic cheering. She sang <*A1 Fri- 
onto," a grand aria by Portagallo, in 
spirited style ; and, by the way, her 
selection of this for her first song, was 
not inapt, for it was the Semiramide of 
this great master that first introduced 
her to an English audience. At the 
end of the third act she sang '* Cruda 
Sorte,'* by Rossini, in which she beau- 
tifully exemplified the sostenuto of her 
voice and the delicacy of expression 
of which it is capable ; but it was in 
**t Sarmiento's magnificent Bolero, al 
Mesto cor la Place," which she sang 
at the end of the comedy, that she 
displayed all the wonders of her de- 
lightful art ; the distinct and rapid 
execution, the increasing swell, the 
amaeing run through a chromatic 
passage of nearly three octaves in 
which not a note was passed, and the 
brilliant shake actually electrified the 
house, and called down a rapturous 
encore, with which, notwithstanding 
the vast effort, she at once most kindly 
complied. Before the farce she sang 
" God save the King," assisted by the 
whole company, nothing could exceed 
the effect she produced in this, not 
merely by her unequalled style of sing- 
ing our national anthem, but bythe 
appropriate grace and grandeur of 
action with which she expressed it. 
This was also loudly encored, and the 
demand was cheerfully answered ; and 
here, for the sake of our city, we are 
ashamed to say, a scene of turbulence 
and noise commenced disgraceful to 
the theatre. Some ill-bred fools in a 
box near the stage, called for ** Rule 
Britannia $" this was at once seized on 
by the ruffians in the gallery, that 
public nuisance, and notwithstanding 
the gentle remonstrances of Mr. Cal- 
craft, who was obliged to come for- 
ward, the uproar continued through 
the whole of the farce, and until the 
curtain fell. Mr. Calcraft should think 
more of bis business and less of bis 
benefits ; the tone and manner of his 
address was most inappropriate,though 
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highly coneiliatins. By apologUiMf 
for the fatigue of Madame Calalani he 
conceded the rights of the miscreantf 
¥tho-were exciting the uproar to the 
call they were making i ne?er was tt 
o«r lot to witness a more unworthy 
deference to the gallery. We must 
take this person in hand; his self- 
Sttfficieney, where it ought not to be 
exhibited, is beconiiag intoleraUe. 
The leaders of this disturbance were 
easily distinguished; they appeared 
from their dress to he, of the better 
class ; one of them wore spectacles, 
another stood oi^ the seat in a drab 
great-coat, waving his hat, and a third 
had his leg, over the front, which he 
continued kicking most diligently, yet 
the police did not interfere or attempt 
to apprehend them. The house was 
crowded with fashion and elegance, 
as it must continue to be while %hb 
wonder remains here with us* 

BELFAST. 

Feb, 88. It is truly pleasing to us 
to be enabled to state that the engage- 
ment of Miss Foot6 (which terminated 
this day) has proved highly successful. 
The Belfast ])eopIe are most enthusi- 
astic in her praise, 

CORK THEATRE. 

The season promises to be one of 
the most brilliant ones on record ; fur 
every night increases in its product to 
the treasury, and in the satisfaction 
the performance aflfords the public. 
The acting, the singing, and the beauty 
of Mrs. Waylett, are the theme of 
every tongue, and every song she sings 
is rapturously encored, every word she 
speaks applauded to the echo, and 
every look it dehg btfuK 

PLYMOUTH. 

Miss Fanny Ayton made a successful 
and delightful debut here on Thursday, 
evening, March 19th, in the Marriage 
of Ugaro ; she has since performed 
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ClaH, ttiid Rotfina, in the Barber ^ 
Seville, &c. 

BRISTOL. 

Signer de Begnis, and the pupils of 
the Royal Academy, were performing 
here during the early part of this 
month. 

March 17. Mr».Rayner has been 
displaying bis talent, last week, in 
Tyke, Zekiel Homespun, Walter, Risk, 
and several characters in which our 
admiration has formerly been called 
forth by the exertions of Emery ; and 
it is but justice to say, that since the 
days of that estimable actor we have 
not seen a more successful candidate 
for public favour in those parts than 
Mr. Rayner has proved himself. 

MR. KEAN. 

(From the Scots IHmes.) We lately 
noticed how ill in health this eminent 
aetor looked when be lately arrived in 
Rothesay { but we now have the plea-* 
sure to state, that the far-famed t\i* 
mate of Bute has operated like a 
charm upon him, and he is already so - 
far recruited as to be able to accept 
an invitation to perform a few nights 
in Dublin. He accordingly proceeds 
thither immediately. An engagement 
of the most flattering terms has also 
been offered to him tu perform in 
Edinburgh ; but he has declined it for 
the present. 

BATH. 

The performances here have been 
entirely taken up with benefits TTte 
Battle of PuUawa was performed on 
the 94 tb, for the benefit of Mr.- Bel- 
lamy, manager, Charles the Twelfth, 
by Mr. Montague, and Peter the Great 
by Mr. Stuart. 

EXETER. 

March 2. Mr. Dowton covsmeDced 
an engagement of four nights as Fal- . 
staff, tn Henrjf the Fourth, and richly 
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delineated the y>youA bumour of tb>t 
*< mofing monumont of fish, fleshy and 
fowl i" on Tuesday he performed Sir 
Abel Handy, on Wednesday Sir Robert 
Bramble, and on Friday closed a suc- 
cessful enfuagemtnt in the characters 
of Sir Matthew Scraggs and Mr* 
Simpson. 

March 14. NotwUhstanding^ the 
manager has used the most spirited 



eiertions (o obtala t\k% approbation of 
the public by the constant iotrodut- 
tion of novelty and talent, we rtgret 
to state that the house too frequently 
exhibits a beggarly account of empty 
seats. TTheBoUU Imp, Youthful Queet^ 
Vps and Downs, &c. have been pro- 
duced, and received, we are grieved ta 
add, with the most chilling indif- 
ference. 



POETRY AND SONGS. 



RECITATIVE. 

Rbbcgca. 

Oh \ adverse Fortune ! wherefore in 

thine anger 
Destroy my hopes for ever ? 
Let me no longer bend in tame sub- 
mission. 
But, bold against oppression. 
With daring heart confront the ills 
that fright me. 
Coane, hated tyrant^ 
And Virtue's glance shall blight thee. 

CAVATINA. 

Fortune's frowns the heart may wring. 

But the soul can fate despise ; 
Borrow hath Us piercing sting, 
- Yet superior to its darts, 
Hoble minds and virtuous hearts, 
'Bove the ills of life can rise. 
Ah, let Love, benignant smiling 

Cast around its magic spell, 
'Chen shall joy each care beguiling. 
In this bosom fondly dwell ; 
While my heart, tho' death be 

nigh. 
Tyrant power shall still defy ! 

ft 

NARRATIVE SONG. 
Rebecca ani> Chorus. 

Rebecca. 

Buisgoilbert, of guilty fame. 
Who, nor fear nor pity knows ; 

Boisguilbert, whose dreaded name 
Terror spreads whene'er he goes. 



Chorus, 

Boisguilbert, whose dreaded name 
Terror spreads where'er he goes.. 

Rebecca. 

He who ne'er was known to spare 
Fair in hall, or foe in fight : 
Still his presence seems to scare 
My very soul with wild affright! 

As we jouraey'd o'er the plain. 
Nor dreamt o£ danger in our way. 

The wily Norman, with his train^ 
Surprised and mark'd us foe his.prey t 

We beheld their numbers near— 
In vain we strove to shun their sight,, 

Ev'ry moment grew our fear. 
While the foe pursued our flight I 

Ciioiius. 

Ev'ry moment grew their fear. 
While the foe pursued their flight!' 

Rebecca. 

Where, alas! for safely hie > 

Where the friend to aid oor need ? 
Horrid thought ! no hope is nigh I 

On, on they come with fellest speedi" 
One only chance aa yet r^oaain'd — 

A friendly wood at band we view'd— 
If once its darkening shade we gam'd, 

Our dreaded foes we might elude. 
Closer still their force appears. 

Still they track our winding patb> 
Closer still glance their spears. 

Hark! their shout of vengeful 
wrath \ 
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Chorus. 

Closer still glance their spears— 
Hark! their shout of vengeful 
wrath ! 

Rebecca. 

Almost breathless, wild with danger, 

I at once leap'd off my stead j 
And a kindy assisting stranger. 

Nobly help'd us in our need ; 
Receding fast across the plain, 

The sounds we fear now fainter 
grow ; 
With hope renew'd each nerve we 
strain. 

To 'scape the vengeance of our foe. 
Swift and silent on we flew 

Until this mansion blest our eyes ; 



Poetry and Songs. 

Wo now defy the villain crew. 
Who basely sought us for their 
prize. 

Chorus. 



They now defy the villain crew. 
Who basely sought them for their 
prize. 

Rebecca. ' 

Let them dare to seek us here, 
Our terrors now are at an end 5 

Their rage we need no longer fear. 
The valiant Cedric is our friend. 

Chorus. 

Their rage we need no longer fear. 
The Saxon Cedric is your friend. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to thank Mr. Stafford for his series of articles on the Ancient and 
Modern English Drama, which we shall feel happy to insert as often as our limita 
will allow. 

We have seen I. P. on the subject of F. D.'s letter, who asserts that the articles 
alluded to was taken from a defunct publication entitled The Scourge, published 
in 1816. 

We beg to inform Geoffrey Muffikcap his amusing Parody will be inserted 
in our next. 

We are obliged toyHBATRicAL for correcting our slight mistake, and shall be 
careful of its occurrirjg again. 

Apollo, on Scotch Music, in our next. 

D. y.'s Theatrical News arrived too late for insertion. We shall feel happy to 
bear from him again. 

We received H. W. B.'s letter too late to attend to his wish in this Number ; 
but next month a Journal of the performances at the principal Minor Theatres 
shall be given; and at. the end of the year a complete list of all the New Pieces 
brought out at the different London Theatres. 

We are sorry that we cannot comply with Mr. Stack's request. 

*^* Wo should feel obliged to our Correspondents to remit their favours before 
the 15th of each month. 



J. B. NICHOLS AHD SON, 35, PARLIAMEKT STRKBT. 
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DRURY LANE. 

JMLONDAY, March 30. — King Lear : Shakgpeare. — BaUet.-^Giovanni 

in London ; Moncrieff. 

It is a circumstance highly creditable, both to the discernment of the 
manager and the taste of the public, that the plays of our illustrious bard 
have been more frequently performed, and met with greater success in 
the representation, at this theatre, during the present season, than has 
wont to' be the case for many years. 

Mr. Young's Lear may be classed as one of his most classical and 
highly-finished portraits. Some of the critics complain that his style is 
too artificial and declamatory for the sudden and pathetic changes with 
which the part abounds ; yet, notwithstanding this defect, it is a perform- 
ance truly calculated to excite our admiration, our tears, our terror, and 
ever our pity. One great merit in Mr. Young's acting was, that, notwith- 
standing he so admirably pourtrayed the feebleness and decrepitude of 
fourscore, his deportment ever expressed the monarch. ^< He was every 
inch a king." In the assumption of madness there was a kind of solem- 
nity, mixed with the wildness of frenzy, perfectly congenial with the 
nature and complexion of Lear's despair. It is not our intention to 
minutely detail a performance so well known to the public ; but we shall 
not easily forget the expression of Mr. Young's countenance, when 
addressing the elements ; it was stamped with the most heartfelt Ibok of 
indelible woe we ever witnessed. There is also a scene in the latter 
part of the drama very deserving of notice ; it is when the aged mo- 
narch finds himself restored to his kingdom ; his ^^ o*ercharg*d heart" 
eases itself by a joyous exclamation ; at once to his delighted imagina- 
tion rush the transporting ideas of greatness, majesty, and power re- 
stored ; he declares that his worthy child, his dearly-beloved daughter 
Cordelia, shall be queen. His distressed mind thus suddenly relieved, 
bursts forth into wild and enthusiastic expressions, bidding '^ winds catch 
the sound, and nature listoii to the change, that Lear shall be a king 
again, and his dear child a queen." Here the pride of the monarch and 

K 
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the tenderness of the father are admirably blended by the author, and 
were admirably pourtrayed by the actor. 

The angeliQ Cordelia,, that sublime model of aliid piety, was well sus- 
tained by Miss PhiMips, (for the first time). Her acting in the scene 
where Lear is gradually restored to his senses, was most interesting and 
affecting. Her delivery of the beautiful paissage. 



Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them," 



breathed the very soul of pathos. 

Mr. Cooper's Edgar is one of his best characters ; he deserved and 
obtained much applause, and that is saying a great deal afler having 
seen Charles Kemble in the part, whose performance of it is almost be- 
yond praise. Mr. Aitken^s Edmund was about as good as Mr. Diddier*s> 
and we are sure that's no praise. Kept and Gloster were well MistaioeS 
by Farren and Younge. 

Tuesday, March 31. — The Stranger; Kotzebue.— JSoBe^.— Green-JEyerf 

Motister) Planch^. 

Wbdnesdat, April 1. — HandePs Oratorio of the Messiah. 

Thursday, April 2. — Rknzi (32d time).-^J5fl/to.— rMy Wife! 

What Wife? (first time). 

Dramatis Per^oN<r.— -Captain Hector Tempest (of the Eoyal Navy)^ 
Mr. W. Farren; Captain Hector Tempest (of the Light Dragoonsj, 
his nephew), Mr. Jones ; Simon Pym^ Mr. Hari^ey ; Staunch, Mr^ 
Browne ; Thomas, Mr. Yarnoxd ; Blunt, Mr. I^nnett ; Allsaucej, 
Mr. Salter; Lady Longpurse, Mrs. C. Jones; Louisa, Miss CuRXis. 

The naval Tempest has just -arrived at Portsmouth from India, and 
writes to his agent to purchase a town and country house for him. This 
agent has a ward with whom the military Tempest is enamoured ; and 
being acquainted with the contents of his uncle's letter^ he assumes his 
manner and dress, and by the assistance of a roguish valet succeeds Ia 
passing himself off upon the agent as the elder Tempest; and as that; 
gentleman is about to make a voyage to Lisbon, he kindly offers to tak^ 
his ward off his hands. To this the agent most willingly consents, and 
the only obstacle to young Tempest's wishes lies in the lady, who is 
somewhat loath to marry one of so aged an appearance* She is at; 
length overcome by his attentions, and consents to the match, but just 
as the wedding is about to take place, the uncle arrives. After a scene 
of much perplexity^ the military Captain sets off with his bride to the 
villa> leaving the old gentleman assailed on all sides by his nephew's 
creditors^ servants, &c. The poor Captain is terribly annoyed and en- 
Kagjsd, and vainly endeavours to convince them that he is not married. 



^ ft la^ rasource^ he sdta off fbr the tilfai> to «ndeafrour to cledr up A& 
mystery. Here he raeeto with the bride^ id io pleasied wiih her beauty/ 
dnd the amiability of her manners, that he tries to persuade hioniiel^ 
l^at he is married. After the jdke has beea carried cm tor some time 
with mtieh spirit and ingenuity^ the deneuemetU takes plaiee io the nephew 
throwing off his disguise, and entreating forgi^enesSi which is^ granted> 
and all parties, not excepting the audience> are perfectly satisfied. 
This piece is the production of Mr. Poole, one of our best farce writers. 
He has a genius for caricature and the ridiculous^ which with greaS 
knowledge of stage e&ct, produces all that is desired of farce, (provided' 
all the rules of common sense are n0t utterly violated) ludierous situa- 
tions, and a broad grin. On the other hand we must observe that the 
main incident is as old as Mr. ■ last joke» and been worn as thread- 

bare as the dresses of the senators in Venice Preserved at this theatre. 

Mr. Dibdin ha» turned the joke of a nephew appearing in the disguise 
of his uncle to very good account,, in an amusing farce called What Next 
to which What Wife bears a very strong resemblance. It was admirably 
acted. Fairren was very great in his character,, and most humourously 
delineated the horror of a rough okl bachelor hearing that he was mar- 
ried to a young wife. Mr. Jones had a very arduous part to sustain^ 
which he got through with very great success. Mr. Harley had a very 
insignificant part allotted to him, ai sort of sponge, or dinner hunter, yet 
he contrived to come in for a full share of the laughtor and applause^ 
The new farce was announced for repetition with great applause. 

Friday, April 3d.— No performance. 

SAT0EDAT, April 4?. — Artaxerxesi Arne. — M^ Wife! What Wife? 

Foole.— The Poor Soldier ; 0*Keefe. 
Miss Love undertook Artaxerxes in the place of Miss Bartolki92i, 
who made rather a failure pf the part. In the Poor Soldier, Miss 
Betts appesured as Kathleen, and Mr. Weekes as Father Luke, both for 
the first time, with great success. 

Monday, April 6. — Venice Preserved} Otway. — BaUet.^My Wife! 

What Wifef Poole. 

Miss Phillips appeared this evening as Belvidera, a character that de- 
mands in its general outline and delineation more imposing powers, more 
energy and forcible s^^peal to the stronger passions, and at the same time 
more calculated to harrow up the soul with the agony of human suffer- 
ing, than any one part (not excepting Mrs. Beverly) which this lady 
has performed. Miss Phillips's acting evinced throughout much judg- 
ment; and she was very successful in many of the scenes of tenderness 
and refined' sensibility. We were much gratified with the just horror 
she displayed, and the rapi£ty of her utterance when she described the 
approach of the villian Renault; but in many scenes, like her husband, 
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Mr. Cooper, she too often .gave loud end empty declan^^on for beiiFt'^ 
felt anguish. There is a most unfortunate plumpness al^put this lady*g^ 
face, which occasionally. renders her very inadequate to express the. 
more violent emotions of the soul, for we observed in several scenes 
where her eye faithfully declared her feelings, the lower part of her 
countenance was . as calm and unruffled as a mill pond on a summer's 
evening. Mr. Cooper with all his discrimination and knowledge of 
stage e£Pect, (and we allow him to possess a good deal,) is very unequal 
to the part of Jaffier, it was in many instances a very exaggerated piece 
of acting ; he was loving without tenderness — frequently giving rant for 
enthusiasm, vehemence for feeling ; when he replies to Pierre^ 

" Then friend, our cause 
Is in a damn'd condition," &c. 

his action and utterance was so violent and overstrained that we really 
thought he was going to floor Mr. Young Besides, his voice is very ill 
adapted to the part ; for those melting and endearing expressions ad- 
dressed to Belvidera, which should steal on the soul ** like the South wind 
o*er abed of violets/' sounded more '^ like the midnight bell, that with his 
iron tongue and brazen mouth, sounds one into the drowsy ear of night." 
Mr, Youngs in his performance of Pierre stands unrivalled and alone. 
Mr. Younge gave great effect to the part of die villain Renault^ but he 
ought to have played Priuli^ for Mr. Aitken looked that character very 
iU, and played^ it still worse; Mr. Mude (Bedemar) is a very correct 
actor. 

Tuesday, April, 7. — Provoked Husband; Vanburgh and Cibber. — 

ChariestheXII; Planch^. 

Wednesday, April 8v-^A Grand Performance of Ancient and 

Modem Music. 

Thursday, April 9. — Charles the Twelfth ; Planch^. — Deaf as a Post; . 
Yoo\e.—BaUet.^My Wife I What Wife f Poole. 

Fbiday, April 10. — No performance. 

Saturday, April 11. — Provoked Husband. — Ballet.^MyWife! What 
Wife f Being the last night of performing till Easter Monday. 

Monday, April 20. — Venice Preserved; Otway. — Les Akides, — 

Thiema'Na-Oge (first time). 

Dramatis P^r^on^^.— O'Donoghue (the enchanted Prince of the 
Lakes), Mr. Bedford; Usga (his Squire), Mr. Yarnold; Dan O'- 
Reilly, Mr. Weekes ; Lord Glencar, Mr. Vining ; Samson Sinister, 
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Hn Hablet ; Dennis, Mr. Gattie > Martin, Mr. Salter ; Aui:eana 
(a Fairy Amazon), Miss Rosa Byrne ; Dame Kearney, Mrs. C. Jones ; 
Kate Kearney, Miss S. Booth > Brulobrapd (Ruler of die Fire Spirits), 
Mr. Cathie { Flibbertigibbet, Master Wieland. 

This drama is founded on a ^ery popular tradition in the South of 
Ireland, related by Mr. Croflon Croker in his Fairy Legends, namely, 
that under the water is a country, as well as above the earth, where the 
sun shines, trees blossom, &c. &c. inhabited by happy fairies, of whom 
O'Donoghue is the king. The main incident of the piece is as follows : 
Dan O'Reilly being rejected by Kate Kearney, the object of his love, 
endeavours to drown his sorrow by consent application to the whiskey 
bottle ; when O'Donoghue, who from his being a worthy honest fel- 
low, interests himseff in his behalf, appears to him, and informs him that 
Kate's a£Pections are gained by Lord Glencar (a sort of Irish Don Gio- 
vanni) in the disguise of a peasant, and that he must instantly to the 
cottage, press his suit with the mother, and to further his success, the 
benevolent fairy fills his pocket with gold, and bids him inform the dam- 
sel of the deception that has been planned upon her. In conclusion, to 
revive Dan's spirits, the Fairy King gives him a bottle of some whiskey 
five hundred years old ; after drinking which, he finds himself almost in- 
stantly transported to the cottage of Kate, who diat very night has made 
an i^pointment with Lord Glencar at Glena Bay. Dan has an inter- 
view with his love, and vainly uses all his rhetorical and vocal powers 
to dissuade her from keeping this assignation. Finding her thus deter- 
mined, he leaves her a'ilarge^supply of money the fairy had given him» 
to make her happy with the man she loves ; at the same time resolving 
to be present at the midnight meeting at Glena Bay. He accordingly 
takes his station on one of the rocks, after having provided himself with 
a shillelah in case of accidents. Samson, the Baron's servant, first makes 
his appearance, who is commissioned by his master to be in readiness 
to assist in carrying off the lady, in case she should prove scrupulous. 
He therefore hides behind a bush, and Lord Glencar and Kate enter. 
He admits he is not the person he pretends to be, and asserts the old 
story, that he assumed the disguise to prove whether she loved him for 
himself alone. Kate then makes some disagreeable inquiries about the 
wedding-day, which he declines answering; This rouses her fears, and 
on his attempting to lay hold of her, she declares that all her love is 
changed to bitter hate ; at the same time calling loudly for assistance, 
she endeavours to elude his grasp. Samson rushes forth to assist his 
master, and is instantly knocked down by O'Reilly. Kate escapes. 
Glencar fires at O'Reilly, and wounds him, and then pursues Kate, who 
jumps off the rock into the lake ; and the act concludes with O'Donoghue 
rising from the water with his fairies, and Kate in their arms, whom he 
orders to be conveyed to his kingdom. 
In the 2d Act O'Donoghue again appears to O'Reilly, and informs 



kifli AttI he iSMl iise Kate oil May Day^ whose auctions are now com- 
pletely turned from Lord Glenear to tikn*. He gives him a box of fairy 
Mtment, with which he is to imoint his ejrefr after the sun rises on May 
Day ; by which means he will see the fairy procession over the lake, 
ofherwise krrisJble to mortal eyes, at the same time cadtioning him not 
to use- it before sun^rise, or he will be placed in the power Gff tW evil 
spirits, O^Reiily is afterwards brocight before Lord Glenear, on the 
eharge of having murdered Kate, and Is ordered to be executed at (nid- 
n^t^ His box of fairy ointment falls into the possession of Samson, 
who thinking it may be the ointment which, by applying to the eyes, 
has the power of discovering all the gold and precious stones bidden in 
the earth, tries its power, and is instantly surrounded by a legion o# 
devils, who determine— but let the author speak for himself: 

'< Hear me,, hear me ; I've a merry ^est 
Will punish the prying earth-worm best. 
There is an innocent man in yonder tower, 
Who is doom*d to die thi& very houn 
We will work a spell that shall alter the case. 
And this wretch shall be hang*d in O'Reilly's place.** 

Accordingly, 0*Eeilly escapes,, and by recovering the box. of fairy 
ointment is enabled to witness the ascent of 0*Donoghue and his Court 
to the sur&ce of the lake, and is of course united to Kate. 

This drama we think is very likely to have a run ; for the incidents 
are well arranged, the music very ably selected, comprising some of the 
most favourite Irish melodies, the scenery truly beautiful, and the dia- 
logue very inoffensive. As to the acting, the whole business of the 
piece rests with Mr. Weekes^ who personated a warm-hearted, good- 
humoured, loving-whiskey Irishman, with great comic effect. The au- 
thor has given Mr. Harley very little to do in the part of Samson, but he 
contrived to make it amusing. Miss S. Booth appeared at this theatre 
after an absence of seven years, and was very well received ; her acting 
was unaffected and interesting. We must not omit to notice the dancing 
of Miss Rosa Byrne, which for lightness and grace cannot be excelled. 
The house was very full. 

Between the play and the entertainment, two Frenchmen went 
through a variety of extraordinary feats ; but as a Dramatic Magazine is 
not supposed to contain critiques on wrestling, we shall say nothing 
abodt them. 

Tuesday, April 21. — Provoked Htishand; Vanburgh and Gibber. — 
Les Alcides, — Thiema»Na'Oge ; Planch^. 



P-J^ 



Miss S. Booth played Jenny, in the place of Miss Love* 



WBDitsfiDAYy. Apcil 22*— i&MT Slum} Rome.^^^'iLet Alctdet^^Tkietfu^^ 

Ntp-Ogep Plaiicb^« 
.Mm PhilHpf appeared thiieveniDg in the part of Jane Shore. Be^ 
fore we proceed to comaieiit on this lady'a petformanoey we wish to 
draw the attention of our readers to the HoUowing ohterrations. it ia a 
l^ell knpviro fuct, that Garrick^ before he xe-appeaced in an old character^ 
was accustomed to shut himself up for days, inaccessible to his mosi 
intimate friends ; now if Ganrick,. at the time he was a perfect master 
of his art, found so much preparation necessary to iqipear in an tM 
character, in what terms are we to speak of the conduct of the managers 
9f this establishment, who place a girl of sixteen, night after night in a 
new character, witfaont scarcely aUowing her sufficient time for learn- 
ing the dialogue; for Miss Phillips has, during the last ten weeks, 
played in seven, new characters^ and all of them requiring great physical 
and mental exertion. This conduct of the manners is so selfish, 
and at the same time so injurious to the interests of Miss Phillips, 
that it calls loudly fmr reprehension ; and it is not only her interests, but 
her health that is endangered, for this lady has by no means a strong 
constitution, and when we consider that she has played some weeks 
every night, and on an average, near ibur times every week during 
the present season, our fears are not without foundation ; indeed, Miss 
Phillips has already given symptoms of having suffered firom this severe 
exertion, as we have heard many remark that her voice is much weaker 
tiian when she first appeared. We feel it our duty to make these obser- 
vations, and we now turn to the performance. The part of Jane Shore, 
with the exception of one energetic scene, is quiet and subdued through- 
out. Miss Phillips sustained all the early scenes with a sort of respect- 
able mediocrity, but when she came to the one with Gloster^ where she 
invokes heaven to bestow its choicest blessings on Hastings for guarding 
the orphan's rights, she was merely noisy without feeling; in the 
last act she depicted the miseries of the wretched penitent with great 
force, her voice had a hollow choaked sound that fearfuUy expressed the 
agonies of one dying of starvation. 

Mr. J. Vining looked the part of Gloster admirably well ; we were 
much pleased with the arrangement of his ip^ig^ its rough uncombed 
state is far more suited to the character than the graceful ringlets vrith 
which most of our representatives of Richard adorn their heads. He 
got through the part very well, but was occasionally too violent. We 
missed that finely marked point of the late John Kemble's in the h3rpo- 
critical transition in the speech where Gloster insinuates to Hastings 
the inefficacy of the powers with which the council have invested him. 

" Scorn*d by my foes — and useless to my friends^ 

Mr. Young*s Hastings was a splendid piece of acting. His fine 
glowing burst of enthusiasm when he imprecates heaven's vengeance on 
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the man who for wealth or power would pluoge his' native land in the 
horrors of a civil war — met with tremendous applause. His second 
scene with Alicia was very . afiecting, the exchange of mutual for- 
giveness was marked by a most impressive solemnity. Mr. Cooper's 
Dumont was merely respectable, he does not excel in pathetic scenes. 
Mr. Younge's Belmont was a very sensible , performance. Mrs. Fawcett 
played Alicia with great judgment. 

' On the whole the tragedy was well received. The pit was crowded, 
and the boxes tolerably well filled. 

Thursday, April 23.— My Wife! tvhat Wife? Poole.— Scope Goatj 
Poole. — Les Alcides. — Thierna'Na-Oge ; Planch^. 

Friday, April 2^.'^Illustrious Stranger $ Kenny. — Deaf as a Post ^ 
Poole. — Les Alcides. ^-^Thiema-Na'Oge ; Planch^. 

Saturday April 25.— ProwoAred Husband; Vanburgh and Gibber. — 

Les Alcides.^^Thiema-Na'Oge ; Planch^ 



Miss Phillips continues to play Lady Townly (and if we may judge 
from the frequent repetition of the comedy) to the advantage of the 
manager. Our opinion of the merits of the performance remains 
unchanged. 

We wish that those critics who so warmly extol this lady*s acting, 
would season their remarks with a little more candour^ for being unable 
to afford her the unqualified praise they wish in this character, they 
come in with the sweeping assertion, that no actress of the present day 
could play the part so well. This is unjust, for we could point out two 
or three actresses who have performed Lady Townly, not only as toell 
but much better. 

Miss S. Booth looks far too antiquated for the youthful Jenny. 




-Sjbm irM^'aKiit:Aanli-fl>^7wria^M*'-S 



MISS i^WWA'MlB , 

m- -yiifMr'. py/i-e^ i^WMi^. 



Isndm, Tubb/h^Uip 1. 1 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Monday, March SO. — The Merry Wives of Windsor ; Shakspeare. — 

Home, stveei Home} Pocock. 

Tuesday^ March 3L— Maw? qfJudah ; Lacy. — Ballet ^—Honest 

Thieves; Knight. 
This very lively farce has been revived here with great effect. Mr. 
Reeve appeared more at home in the character of Obadiah than we have 
seen him for some time; Power displayed not only a very rich brogue, 
but some genuine comic humour, in the part of Teague. Mrs. Day, 
Ruth, and Abel« were very adequately sustained by Mrs. Davenport, 
Miss Nelson, and Keeley. 

We DNB8DAY, April 1. — No ^rformance. 

Thubsday, April- 2. — Home, stoeet Home ; Pocock. — Invindbles ,- 

Morton, — Presumption $ Peake. 

Among the many occurrences which dalily take place in this best of 
all possible worlds likely to perplex and amaze us, we confess that the 
success of the new drama of Home, sweet Home^ has afforded us a large 
share of speculation ; for how a piece so wretchedly meagre in plot, charac- 
ter, incident, and dialogue, should continue to be played frequently 
as a first piece ; and that too at a period when damned dramas are <' as 
plentiful as blackberries,'* is a mystery, beyond our comprehension. 
The manner in which the author has wound up his plot, and saved 
his hero from being shot, is by one of the most ingenious and origi- 
nal expedients we ever met with. Fearful that the author's modesty 
may prevent him from publishing the drama, to the great and irre- 
trievable loss of posterity, we take upon ourselVeis the pleasing task of 
detailing it. Edward Malaise has deserted from his regiment, is re- 
taken, and is about to undergo the just sentence of the law. Now comes 
the author's brilliancy of invention. Why, three df^s before he had 
deserted, his discharge had been signed by the commanding officer; 
<< but how," exclaims a soldier, '< is it that the discharge had never ar- 
rived at the regiment?" *' Why I confess," says Captain La Roche, 
'< that stuck in my gizzard; but the courier who had to bring it died on 
the way." 

It is the sole employment of a great many young and middle*aged 
gentlemen of this city, to write, adapt, and translate for the stage ; and ) / 
many of these gentlemen contrive, by the aid of a French dictionary, ' 
Joe Miller^ scissars, paste, an old novel, &c. &c. to produce three, four. 
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nay sometimes five dramas in a season. Now, suppose for a moment 
that some of these pieces were put into the hands of an unprejudiced 
man of common sense, with the exclamation, '< There, Sir, these are the 
works of a genius of the present day 5 he does nothing else, you may easily 
imagine : for he has written all this, and may perhaps, should Heaven 
spare'' his valuable life, do as much again." What the man of common 
sense would say, after reading over this rich store of sound morality, ele- 
gant learning, sterling wit, deep research, brilliant fancy, and exquisite 
judgment, we leave to the reader's candour to declare. 

Friday, April 3.— A Grand Performance of Ancient and Modem Music 

Satukday, April 4?. — Maid ofJudah, — Ballet. — Honest Thieves, 

Monday, April 6. — MaidqfJudah, — Presumption, 

Tuesday, April 7. — Padlock; Dibdin.— 2%e Feast of Neptune, consist- 
ing of a variety of Dibdin's Songs. — The Quaker. 

The above entertainments were performed for the praise-worthy pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to the memory of the late Charles Dibdin. 
An Address, written by Mr. T. Dibdin, was spoken by Mr. Bartley. The 
house was very full. An apology was made for the absence of Miss 
Paton, who was unable to appear through illness. Miss Byfield sus- 
tained her part in the Padlock. 

Wednesday, April 8. — No performance. 

Thursday, April 9. — Home, stveet Home ; Focock,^^ Honest Thieves ; 

KnighU-^sS 100 Note ; Peake. 

Friday, April 10.— A Grand Selection o£ Ancient and Modem Music, 

Saturday, April ll.^The last Act of the Maid qfJudah. — Home, 
srveet Home. — Invincibles, For the Benefit of Mr. Fawcett. 

This admirable comedian, who is no less admired for his private vir- 
tues than he is for his public excellencies, being as good an actor off as 
he is on the stage, had as crowded a house as his warmest friends could 
wish. In consequence of the continued indisposition of Miss Paton, Miss 
Byfield appeared in the piart of Rebecca. - 

Monday, April 20. — The Point of Honour $ C. Kemble. — Honest 
Thieves ; Knight. — The DeeiVs Elixir ; or, the Shadowless 

Man (1 St time). 

Dramxitis Person€s,^'Yv«act%co (a Capuchin), Mr. Warde; Count 
Hermogen (his brother), Mr. Wood; Nicholas (the Bell-Toller), Mr. 
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JKeeley.; Gortzburg (Demon of the Elixir), Mr. O. Smith ; The Sha- 
dow King, Mr. Purday ; Oldburg and Stormwurg (his agents), Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Text ; Page, Master Watson ; the Lady Aurelia^ 
^jmasiM.VGH^ ; Ureka (her attendant), Miss Goward. 

The first scene is in the mystic cavern of the Shadow King, who 
addresses an assembly of devils, and in his oration states that the hour 
is come when he may relieve Gortzburg, the Demon of the £lixir, from 
his imprisonment, who has been confined one hundred years in a cell of 
ice by St. Anthony, for having offered him his elixir. Gortzburg being 
relieved, is told he may revenge his sufferings by betraying the soul of 
Francesco, the Capuchin friar, who has entertained a most unholy pas- 
sion for the Lady Aurelia, the intended bride of his brother Count Her- 
mogen. To this proposition Gortzburg most eagerly consents, and 
instantly sets about ensnaring the monk's soul. The scene then changes 
to the friar's cell, who dreams he sees Aurelia bestowing the fondest ca- 
resses on his brother. Maddened at the sight, he awakes. While medi- 
tating on the dream, Nicholas enters, who, af^er some conversation with 
Francesco, says there is a bottle in the convent called tlie Devil's Elixir, 
taken from the devils by St. Anthony, and deposited in the strong chest 
among the holy relics. Nicholas adds, that one draught of it has the 
power to enable any one to assume the form of his successful rival. He 
concludes by observing, that he would have broken open the box, and 
have tried its effect himself, in order to gain Ureka, but for the dread of 
the punishment, namely, to be deprived of jour shadow. Francesco 
resolves immediately to view the Elixir, and therefore sends Nicholas 
away, and descends to the relic Chamber. Just as he has opened the 
box, and taken out the mysterious vial, he is surprised at the sudden 
arrival of his brother, who communicates to him the very agreeable intel- 
ligence that he shall marry Aurelia in a few days, after he has returned 
from a short mission entrusted to him by the Emperor. His brother 
having departed, Francesco tastes the contents of the vial, and is instantly 
metamorphosed into the form of his rival ; the monastery vanishes, 
and he finds himself on a plain near Aurelia's residence. Here he meets 
Nicholas (who has just run away from the convent) and whom he 
engages as his servant. Francesco observing his brother approach, hides 
himself, and Nicholas gets well caned by Count Herroogen for addres- 
sing him as his master ; and when the Count is gone, gets caned by 
Francesco for denpng to be the Count's servant. These two beatings 
arouse some very unpleasant suspicions in the mind of Nicholas, and he 
determines immediately to ascertain whether his master has got his 
shadow. In the mean time Francesco has obtained admission to Au- 
relia (of course in his brother's likeness), and urges a speedy union. 
The real Hermogen presently appears, who accuses him of being an 
impostor, and the first act terminates with a combat between the two 
brothers. 
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In the second ^ct the impostor is discovered, through the ingenuity 
of Nicholas, in maki)Qg him pass before a blank wall. The shadowless 
Francesco is taken and imprisoned in the belfry of the monastery, where 
he is visited by the demon, who promises him the hand of Aurelia if he 
Will swear that he will not refuse her before eight o'clock that night; he 
swears^ and immediately, by the aid of the demon, is conveyed to Aure- 
lia*s residence, while his brother is imprisoned in his place. Francesco is 
on the point of being united to Aurelia at the shrine of St Anthony, 
when Hermogen suddenly appears (who had escaped from his lofty in- 
carceration by the dexterity of Nicholas). The Count is, however, 
seized upon as an impostor, and ordered to instant death. But in con- 
sequence of his oil^ring up a prayer for the happiness of Francesco, who 
he had just heard had been missed from the monastery. His guilty 
brother is so stung with remorse that he rejects the hand of Aurelia. 
The enraged demon then appears to claim his victim, but the monk 
takes refuge at the shrine of St. Anthony, which is instantly destroyed 
by lightning, and buries the demon of the Elixir in its ruins. We 
then behold the monastery of the Silver Palm tree. Francesco appears 
in his monks garb, and comes forward and unites the hands of Her- 
mogen and Aurelia. The author of the above drama is indebted for the 
name and some of the incidents, to a very interesting Romance, trans- 
lated from the German, which appeared in this country a few years ago. 
The plot and most of the characters are Mr. Ball's invention. The idea of 
a man being divested of his shadow is taken from a little work called 
Peter Schemil. 

This drama is not altogether so happily arranged, nor the characters 
so well chosen as some of the Easter productions we have witnessed 
at this theatre. But the splendour of the^ scenery, and the rapid 
and ingenious changes with which it abounds, we think will cause it to 
run. The music, we are sorry to add, is very bad, though Mr. Wood and 
Miss Hughes made the most of their songs. Of the acting we have little 
to observe, the performers having no new opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves. 

Mr. Warde announced it for repetition every evening till further notice* 

Tuesday, April 21. — Recruiting Officer; 'Faxquhwc^'^Devirs Eliair; Ball. 

Wednesday, April 22. — Beggars Opera; Gay. — Charles the Second; 

Payne. — DeviVs Elixir, 

Thursday, April 23. — Beaujs Stratagem ; Farquhar.— -Devi/ * Elixir. 

Friday, April 24. — Barber of Seville; Coleman, senior. — Katherine 

and Petruchio ; Shakspeare. — DeviVs Elixir. 

Saturday, April 25. — Recruiting Officer, — Ballet.^-DevWs Elixir, 
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ADELPHI. 

Saturday^ April 11. — This theatre dosed for the season. The per. 
formances were for the benefit of Miss Graddon. In the course of the 
evening the following address was delivered by Mr. Yates : 

<' It devolves upon me, ladies and gentlemen, to perform the last task of 
the season, and it is the only painful one that has fallen to my lot during 
its progress, since it is that of bidding you farewell ; for your kind ap- 
probation and patronage has rendered all our other labours so light that 
we have scarcely designated them as tasks. It is both pleasing and 
painful to return thanks — pleasing, from our grateful recollection of the 
obligations which call for them ; and painful, from the inadequacy of 
words to the expression of our gratitude. As for Mr. Matthews and 
myself, there are very few words between us ; and, were we to search 
through the most elaborate edition of Johnson's Dictionary, we should 
not find enough of them to express our sense of the obligations we are 
proud of acknowledging to you. The fact is, the vocabulary of the 
heart is in its feelings, rather than in words, and you must therefore 
take the Will for the Deed, 

" It will be, perhaps, in the recollection of some of you. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that we commenced the season with Wanted a Partner ^ 
and I need not tell you how efficiently that want has been supplied by 
the firm of Mathews, Yates, and Company ; and though you, who have 
found the capital for carrying on the firm, have not been actively en- 
gaged in the concern, yet we trust you liave been any thing but sleep- 
ing partners ; nor can you blame us from any want of activity, since 
our Earthquake has filled the pit, our May Qt^ieen outlived the Christ- 
mas season, and our Rover induced so many to imitate him, and quit 
their homes ; while you have over and over again enabled us to pay 
the postage of My Daughter's Letter^ which, since its receipt, has been 
any thing but a dead letter in our treasury. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
there is a time for all things. Our season is over ; our Earthquake is 
silenced ; our May Queen must be put to bed ; our Rover must be laid 
Up in port: and our Daughter's Letter remain in the post-office un- 
opened — ^till the magic touch of the Lord Chamberlain's license, like 
Harlequins wand, shall again set them free. 

** But though our regular season is past, we do not mean to be idle ; 
and I beg to announce to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that in this in- 
terregnum it is Mr. Mathews's intention to be At Home for the first, 
time in his own house; and as solitude, even at home, is sometimes 
uncomfortable, I intend to keep him company ; but, though our com- 
pany be thus reduced behind the curtain, we hope that it may not be 
reduced before it, since it is our determination to omit no exertion that 
our At Home should not attract you froiQ yours. 
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" Ladies and Gentlemen, in the name of my partner and myself, 
and in the names of all the performers of the Adelphi Theatre, I beg 
to return you our best thanks for your past indulgence, and to pro- 
mise, by our exertions, to try to deserve your future patronage ; and 
you must be aware that the promises of actors are always followed by 
performance. Ladies and Gentlemen, I respectfully bid you farewell.** 



SURREY. 

Monday, April 20.— The performance commenced with a new drama 
called John Overy or the Miser of Southwark ferry. 

Dramatis Persona. — John Overy, the Miser of the Southwark Ferry, 
Mr. Williams ; Shotbolt, one of Overy*s Ferrymen — a rejected suitor 
of Mary Overy, Mr. Osbaldiston ; Bosk, an apprentice of Overy, Mr. 
Vale; Baron Fitzgeffery, disguised as Will Shafton — a favored lover of 
Mary Overy, Mr. Warwick ; Tristan, the Baron's Page, Miss Somer- 
ville ; Mayfly, a ruined dissipated gallant, Mr. Wynne ; Paroquet and 
Dagger, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Hicks ; Wolstand, an English Merchant 
—Brother to Overy, Mr, Gough ; Lennard, Grandson to Overy, Miss 
Priscilla HoRTON;.Mary Overy, daughter of the Miser, Mrs. Fixz- 

WILLIAM. 

This Drama is founded on an old^biographical fragment of John 
Overy, who, before there was any bridge built over the Thames, rented 
a ferry boat which used to convey passengers, &c, from Southwark to the 
City. Overy was a prodigy of penuriousness ; and by a just visitation 
of providence, fell a victim to his avarice, for it is told of him, in the 
fragment before alluded to, ** that to save one day*s expences, first he 
counterfeited himself sick, and the next day to die, and his body laid 
out, for no other purpose than to save one day's provisions ; apprehend- 
ing that whilst his body was above ground, his servants would not be so 
unnatural as to take any manner of food till they had seen him in the 
earth, purposing to recover next morning, after the charge was saved ; 
and with this he acquainted his daughter, who, against her own will, 
consented to satisfy his humour. He was then laid out for dead, and 
wrapt up in a sheet (for he would not be at the expense of a coffin) in 
his chamber, with one candle set burning at his head and another at his 
feet, which was the custom of the time. His apprentices hearing of the 
good tidings, hoping to be rid of this penurious servitude, came to see 
the joyful spectacle, and supposing him really dead, began to dance and 
skip abMt the corpse. One ran into the kitchen, and breaking open 
the cupboard, brought out the brown loaf, another fetched out the 
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cheese, and a third drew a flaggon of beer, and began filling their empty 
bellies (being almost starved) and rejoicing among themselves, thinking 
they were in expectation of future help and comfort, and to be freed 
from the hard usage they had endured. The old man laid quaking all 
this while to see the waste, and thinking he should be undone, he could 
endure it no longer, hut stirring and struggling in his sheet like a ghost, 
and taking a candle in each hand, was going to rout them for their bold- 
ness when one of them, thinking it was the devil in his likeness, in 
amazement caught hold of the but end of a broken oar, and at. one blow 
struck out his brains. Thus he, who thought only to counterfeit death, 
occasioned his own death in earnest, and the law acquitted the fellow of 
the act, as he was the prime occasion of his own death." 

In the Drama the author has made his heroine, Mary Overy in love with 
and beloved by Baron Fitzgeffery, who (disguised as Will Shafton) to 
prove her constancy, proposes to the father to purchase her as his mis- 
tress I the latter willingly accepts the offer, and insists on his child's com- 
pliance ; the daughter however refuses it with every just feeling of horror 
and indignation, and flies to a neighbouring convent for protection. The 
father, determined she shall be given up to the Baron, employs Mayfly 
and his associates to carry her off, but she is rescued by her lover, Will 
Shafton. Her father is afterwards arrested for stealing a diamond, which 
Ire received from Mayfly, who had stolen it ; and as his freedom can only 
be obtained by paying the sum of 200 pounds, his daughter contrives to 
take it, unknown to him, from his money chest. At this juncture John 
Overy's brother arrives from India, and visits the miser, without avowing 
the relationship, and to try his feelings, tells him his brother is very poor, 
and will shortly call and see him, on which the miser resolves, to 
prevent meeting him, to feign to be dead. An interview now takes place 
between Overy and his daughter, who confesses she had abstracted 
^200. from his money chest ; the miser is so enraged that her life ig 
only saved by the arrival of Will Shafbon. Mayfly and his accomplices 
at the same time break into the house, and discover the miser's treasure, 
who rushes in in a state of madness and, endeavouring to save his long 
hoarded wealth, expires, leaving Mary in quiet possession of his im- 
mense riches, and the hand of her lover. This drama is by the author 
of Ambrose Gwinett, and is altogether highly creditable to his talents. 
The diction is good, the characters well developed, and the situations 
effective. 

M£l5-J?itzwniiam appeared to great advantage in the part of Mary. 
This lady in characters of romance or passion can only be excelled by 
Miss Kelly ; her acting this evening was at once .spirited, unafg^Qted, 
and deej|ly interestin|r. Mr. Williams has not altogether sufficient 
tragic powers to fully depict the feelings of so difficult a character as 
the miser. The other parts were well sustained. , 

The Apprentices Opera, or the Fancy Lad, followed, but we have 
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'ittle to say about it, as the drama has been so frequently played be- 
fore at this theatre. The entertainments concluded with a pantomine 
called Harlequin and Cupid or Love in humble shed. It has little 
recommendation except the dancing of Miss Bamett. The whole o^ 
the pieces were well received by a very crowded house. 

Thursday. — April 2S. Mr. Webb, fisimous for performing Irish 
characters, appeared this evening in the part of TeaguO;, in Honest 
Thieves^ and met with great applause. Mr. Wynne played Manly in a 
very easy and gentlemaiUike manner. 



ASTLETS AMPITHEATRE. 

Under the Management of Messrs. Ducroxa and West. 

Monday, April ^. — This theatre opened with a splendid <^ His- 
torical, gorgeous, eastern, English, equestrian, melo*dramatic, military, 
grand spectacle,'* entitled << The Storming of Seringapatam.** To d.etail 
the plot of so complicated a production, we must candidly confess is 
beyond our power. Therefore we shall simply observe that the business 
of the piece consists in a variety of combats, military and equestrian 
evolutions, and hair-breadth escapes. In one part a fine stud of black 
horses were introduced with great eSecu The drama concludes with 
a grand attack on the fortress, with horse and foot. Of the performers, 
Mr. Cartlitch, as Tippoo Saib, looked very fierce, and roared as loud as 
any of the tigers of that royal sultan ever did. Mr. Gomersal appeared 
as Col. Wellesley, though he did not look the Hero of Waterloo so well 
as he did the Warrior of France, yet he supported the character with 
great judgment and energy. Mr. Herring, as usual, kept the house in 
a constant roar whenever he appeared, and he introduced a new medly 
song with great success. On the whole, we must observe, that the 
arrangement of the piece, as to the machinery, scenery, and costume, as 
well as the military evolutions, renders it altogether one of the most 
splendid melo-dramas we have witnessed for years. There were no less 
than thirty-seven new scenes introduced. 

The entertainments in the circle followed, which afforded great satis- 
faction, particularly the little horse ** Butterfly" leaping over three 
horses of his own size, and through three hoops, and over three horses 
at one and the same time. Mr. Ducrow also performed a variety of 
extraordinary feats on the backs of two horses. The entertainments 
concluded with a new burletta entitled Paul the Rich and Peter the 
Poor. The house was crowded in every part with a highly respectable 
audience* 
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COBURG. 

This theatre during the short recess has been newly decorated, 
painted, and embellished, in a manner that reflects equal credit to the 
taste of the artist, as well as to thje liberality of the manager. The per- 
formances commenced with a new drama entitled The Money Diggers^ 
or the Devil's Ship; the leading incidents of which are taken from 
Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller. It is altogether well got up 
for scenic effect, but the conclusion is far too abrupt, even for a Coburg 
audience. The second piece was a serious drama, (also performed for 
the first time) called Peter Bell the Waggoner. 

Dramatis Persona. — Mr. Arnold, Mr. Mortimer; Dubois, Mr. 
Worrell ; Felix Durand, Mr. Cooke ; Baptiste, Mr. H. Williams ; 
Robert, Mr. E. L. Lewis ; Peter Bell, the Waggoner, Mr. Davidge ; 
Martin, a Tinker, Mr. Sloman ; Charles Master Meyers ; Amelia, 
(Sister-in-law to DurandJ Mrs. Danson ; Catherine, Miss Watson. 

The piece opens with Amelia, accompanied by her child Charles, 
coming to take possession of some estates which Felix Durand has long 
held and considered as his, but in consequence of a clause in the will of 
his late brother, he is obliged to give the property up to her. Being 
almost reduced to beggary by this sudden stroke of fortune, he listens 
to the vile suggestions of his steward Baptiste^ and after some hesitation 
agrees that the unfortunate lady shall be murdered. Baptise commits 
the deed, and places the body in a chaise (for the lady had intended to 
have left the house late that night), which he follows on horseback ; the 
postillion of course being totally unacquainted widi the contents of the 
chaise, on their passing through a forest, Baptiste murders him, and re- 
tires to a distance. Peter Bell, at this juncture, is going home with his 
waggon through this forest, accompanied by his friend Martin, and see- 
ing a chaise and horses without a driver, goes to the spot, and is much 
i^ocked at discovering the two bodies. While calling to Martin for as- 
sistance, a party of soldiers enter and seize him, taking him to be the 
murderer. Baptiste then appears, apparently in great agitation, accusea 
the waggoner of the murder, and orders the soldiers to strictly guard 
him. Bell vainly protests his innocence, and calls to Martin to speak 
for him ; but the tinker, for fear of being taken as an accomplice, keeps 
close hid in the waggon. Peter is brought before a magistrate, and his 
examination ordered to take place ; but previous to this he requests he 
may be permitted to have an interview with his wife, in order to gra- 
dually break the horrible intelligence to her. This is granted, and after- 
wards his examination commences, in the presence of Felix Durand, his 
wife, children, and neighbours. Baptiste is the accuser, and the proofs 
against him are very strong, as some of the property of the deceased is 

M 
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found ia the waggon, and his handkerchief is stained with blood. Bell 
is about to be carried oiF to prison, when Martin suddenly pops his head 
out of the waggon, and utterly changes the complexion of af&irs, accuses 
Baptisce of having put the money into the waggon, and to strengthen his 
testimony, produces the child Charles, who had been purposely lost on 
the road by 6aptiste« and picked up by Bell and Martin. The child 
declares that Baptiste had torn him away from his mother. The guilty 
Durand, conscience-struck, confesses his crimes, and dies. Baptiste is 
secured, and the innocence of Bell proclaimed. 

The drama throughout possesses the most intense interest, and is alto- 
gether very^bly constructed. Some of the serious parts of the dialogue 
are not devoid of merit. Mr. Davidge appeared to great advantage in 
the part of Bell ; especially in the scene where he is first accused of 
murder; his agitation, horror, and surprise were very naturally expressed. 
He also evinced great sensibility when he endeavours to inform his wife 
of the charge brought against him, and in his forcible and impressive ap- 
peal to the magistrate, when caressing his children, ^* whether the hands 
that were stained with human blood could touch those innocents.*' A 
Mr. Cooke made his first appearance, and depicted the agonies of remorse 
and guilt with tolerable success. We recommend the manager to omit 
.the kneeling of the four children a second time ; the first is effective, but 
the repetition has too palpable an air of stage trickery. Undine con- 
cluded the performances to a crowded and satisfied audience. 



COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 

On Tuesday the 10th the Annual Festival of this most excellent 
Institution took place at the Freemasons* Tavern. It had been an- 
nounced that the Duke of Clarence would take the chair on the oc- 
casion, but, in consequence of the death of the Prince of Hesse 
Hombourg, it was contrary to etiquette for his Royal Highness to 
appear in public, and Mr. Fawcett communicated the circumstance 
to the company in a very neat apologetical address, which was re- 
ceived with much good feeling ; and when Mr. Fawcett announced that 
the Earl of Blesington had consented to be the locum tenens of the 
Illustrious Duke, the applause was very general. All the tragic, 
comic, and operative strength of the theatres was present. The Bohe- 
mian brothers and Les Trois Troubadours were present, and the instru- 
mental performances of the latter, are equal to their vocal. They were 
encored. 

The Earl of Blesington proposed the usual loyal toasts, which were 
received with the customary demonstrations of affection. 

Mt. Mathews sung a most admirable comic song, which was uni- 
versally cheered. Miss Hughes was encored in a very beautiful aria. 
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After the health of the Vice Presidents Lord L. Gower and Sir 
Edward Codrington had been drank, the " health of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Fawcett/' was proposed, and that gentleman addressed the com- 
pany in a very excellent speech. 

My lords and gentlemen : This is most probably the last time I shall 
ever meet you here in the official situation I now hold : the Prompter, 
Time, that unsparing truth- teller, whispers in my ear that my stage 
drama is drawing to its conclusion. But before the curtain falls, I wish, 
under your sanction, to address a few words on the subject of this Fund to 
my brethren, to the junior members of them in particular. The illus- 
trious founder of this anniversary dinner^ when first he graqpusly conde- 
scended to patronise the institution, very naturally believed that every 
performer belonging to Covent-garden Theatre contributed towards its 
maintenance; for it is necessary to state, that many years before any 
dinner was given, this Fund was in existence, though but in a drooping 
state ; his late Royal Highness could hardly be brought to believe what 
I was obliged reluctantly to confess, that many of them, both men and 
women, refused to add their mite to uphold this provident Institution, 
an Institution formed exclusively for their good, to support them in 
their age, to sustain them in case of accident or infirmity, and to hid 
their widows and children when they shall be no more. It has been 
said by an able theatrical critic, that I should not touch upon these 
disagreeable facts, but leave every performer to do as he pleased. 
From what premises he draws this conclusion he best knows ; but this I 
can tell him, I have been years enough in Covent Garden to see many 
— very many most respectable performers, who have been compelled to 
leave the theatre in great want of the advantages- to be derived from 
this Fund, but who have lost all claim to it in consequence of their 
obstinacy in not paying the trifling subscription its rules prescribe. The 
idle, the absurd, the unfeeling reasons, given by some of my unthinking 
brethren for not belonging to this most excellent Institution, would 
hardly be credited by those who are more in the habit of weighing con- 
sequences than they are. Some object to subscribe because they cannot 
afford it : now, when I state that 4^. per acting night from the lowest, 
and \s. from the highest, is all that is required to entitle them to every 
advantage the Fund holds out, I need not say this reason cannot be the 
true one. By donations from our gracious king, and other branches of 
the royal family ; by subscriptions from the nobility and patrons, added 
to our own contributions, we have been enabled to fund as much as 
permits us to pay in annuities nearly 1000/. per annum. At this moment 
twenty-seven families, many of them of your old favourite actors and 
actresses, are deriving advantage from this fund. 

Mr. Fawcett in conclusion, congratulated the meeting that the sub- 
scriptions amounted to 1000/. His Majesty h^^ ^^^^ pleased to give 
one hundred guineas [cheers]. 
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On the " health of Mr. Mathews, Mr. Young, and the rest of the 
stewards'* being drunk, Mr. Mathews addressed the company as fol- 
lows : — 

Gentlemen, I am deputed by my brethren, I really don*t know why, 
to return you their thanks for the honour just conferred upon them. 
Considerable difficulty in choosing a speaker, J conjecture, must have 
occurred before I was applied to. I am at a loss to know what was the 
occasion of the alarm that seemed to have been taken as to the task ; 
but I was applied to at the eleventh hour as it were. I certainly in« 
quired why so serious a task should be imposed upon a comic actor 
[cheers], when there are so many persons who belong to the more dig- 
nified department of the drama, whose power would be more suited to 
the occasion. I was told they had all individually declined. One of 
the principle tragedians, to whom the noble Lord had referred, thought 
he was too Young for such an undertaking. Surely, I've a better right 
to this excuse, for every body knows Tm but d minor [laughter]. Mr, 
Keeley, though so often seen to advantaj^e, thought he should not be 
seen here [laughter] — he was too short, he said ; I hope I shan't be 
thought too long ; and Mr. Blanchard thought his voice too toeak for the 
room, not having been used to speak in a larger space than Covent 
Garden for the last twenty-five years ; and I feared that I should not be 
heard at all, having lately contracted my voice for the Adelphi, anc[ 
having set up to be my own master, had some fear that it would be 
infra dignitate, to speak amongst his Majesty *s servants. All would not 
do--*positively I must return thanks ; and fearing your dreadful disap- 
pointment at not hearing a speech at all, I, therefore, prepared one, 
with which I had intended to occupy only one hour of your time-^ 
Judge then, my mortification, when I found that the health of the 
stewards was left to the very heel of the evening; and when every topic 
I had meant to touch upon had been anticipated. I cannot flatter 
myself that a second subscription will follow my appeal, however elo- 
quent. Therefore, as brevity is the sole of wit, I shall content myself 
with a very short speech, after having studied a very long one. Gentle- 
men, if the stewards have really done their duty, and you think so, you 
have done no more than your duty in drinking their healths ; but still, 
in common courtesy, they thank you, and I am desired to say so. 

Mr. Morgan, the celebrated Irish singer^ gave a national song in a 
most felicitous style. '< The Ladies'* was drunk with all honours ; and, 
after the chairman had quitted the chair, the choice devotees of the 
jolly god kept up the conviviality of the meeting till a late hour. 
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COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS AMONG DRAMATIC 

WRITERS. 

(Continued Jrom page 50.) 

We flatter ourselves that these Coincidences and Imitations will not 
prove the least entertaining part of our work ; as it must be curious and 
interesting to many to observe how writers have, in the ardour of their 
imagination, caught sentiments, words, ideas, and even entire lines from 
other poets, and, no doubt, frequently without being sensible of having 
committed any literary theft. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
Caio, Addison. 

This vast and solid earth, this blazing sun. 
The skies through which it rolls, must all have end. 
Revenge, Youmo. 



For to be basely bom. 



If not base-born, detracts not from the bounty 
Of nature's freedom, or an honest birth. 
Nobility, claim 'd by the right of blood. 
Shows chiefly that our ancestors deserved 
What we inherit ; but that man whose actions 
Purchase a real merit to himself. 
And rank him in the file of praise and honour, 
Creates his own advancement. 
The Fair Maid of the Inn. Beaumont & Flstchbk. 

If being lowly born disgraces worth, 
Where is the call to virtue ? Race and name 
Are but the equipage and noise of honour : 
The truly noble are not known by pomp. 
But inborn greatness and diffusive good. 
Fatal Vision, Hill. 



By death, relief from all our griefs we gain, 
And by one put an end to years of pain ; 
By that, we m one minute find out more 
Than all the busy gownmen study for ; 
Who, after in dull search they've ages spent. 
Learn nothing but to know they're ignorant. 
Aldbiades. Oiway. 



What is life, 



To him that's born to die ? or what that wisdom 
Whose perfection ends in knowing we know nothing ? 
Fatal Curiosity, Lillo. 
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A beam of hope 



Darts through my soul like the first infant light 
That glanced upon the chaos. 
Step Mother. Rows. 



Ha ! it dawns, 



It rises to me like a new-found world, 
Or like the sun just rising out of chaos, 
Some dregs of ancient night not quite purged off. 
Revenge. Young. 



This jealousy's a hydra ; *tis a monster 
Which flourishes the more, the more we tnaim it. 
PhUip of Macedon. Lewis. 

It is the hydra of calamities. 
The seven-fold death. 
Revenge. Young. 



Tell me why, good heaven, 



Thou madest me what I am, with all tlie spirit. 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man ? Ah, rather why 
Did*st thou not form me sordid as my fate. 
Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens. 
Venice Preserved. Otway. 

Was it for this, ye cruel gods, ye made me 
Great like yourselves, and, as a king, to be 
Your sacrea image ? Was it but for this ? 
Why rather was I not a peasant slave. 
Bred from my birth a drudge to your creation. 
And to my destined load inured betimes. 
Ambitious Step Mother. Rows. 



GWer.— Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 

Ann, — Would they were basilisks to strike thee dead. 

Richard III. Shakspeare. 

To one, whose father and whose family 
I so detest that I would lose my essence. 
And be transformed to a basilisk 
To look them dead. 
Fair Maid of the Inn. Beaumont & Fletchek. 



There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, which shames all clani*rous sorrow. 
Theodosius. Lee. 

Oh cease to weep ; words have their weight to wound us. 

But who can bear tlie silent eloquence 

Of woman*s tears ? Hill. 
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(Continued Jrom page 54f.J 

Here is a pottell full of malmsay good and strong ; 
It will rejoice both heart and tong ; 
Though Noe think us never so long, 
Yet we will drinke a tyle. 
Japhet. — Mother, we pray you all together, 
For we are here your own children. 
Come into the shipp for feare of the wedder. 
For his love that you bought. 
Wife. — That I will not for all your call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 

Sent, — In faith, mother, yet you shall. 
Whether you will or nought. 

ITke lady is forced an board by her children. 
Noe. — ^Welcome, wife, into this boate. 

[^She gives him a box on the ear. 
Wife. — Take thou that for thy note. 
Noe, — A ha, Mary ! this is whote ; 
It is good for to be still. 
Ah children I methinks my boat remeves ; 
Our tarrying here heughly me greves : 
On the land that water spreads ; 
God does as he will. 
The reader will remark, that the orthography of these extracts is not 
that of the age in which they were written: the transcriber of them into 
the Harleian MSS. represents them as they were written in 1600; but 
does not adhere to the ancient spelling. The anachronisms of Noah's 
wife swearing by Saint John, of Noah himself invoking Christ's blessing, 
and of the Gossips talking of drinking malmsey, will also not escape 
observation. 

It will be of little use multiplying extracts : the foregoing are quite 
sufficient to show the style of the dialogue, and to establish their preten* 
sions as poetic compositions. In this respect they are at least equal to 
other productions of the age ; and though the language may sound bar- 
barous to our refined ears, yet we may well imagine, that when delivered 
with *' due emphasis and good discretion," and represented with all the 
pomp and circumstance of theatrical decorations, they were capable of 
affording to ourxude forefathers as much gratification as we can derive 
from the united labours of Grieve and Stanfield, and the histrionic talents 
of Kean, Young, or Kemble. 

To conclude the. notice of the Chester Mysteries, it only remains to 
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enumerate Ae different pageants into which they were divided, and the 
companies by whom they were played. They were these :— 

1. The Fall of Lucifer, performed by The Tanners. 

2. The Creation The Drapers. 

3. The Deluge The Dyers. 

4. Abraham, Melchisedek, and Job The Barbers. 

5. Moses, Balak, and Balaam The Cappers. 

6. The Salutation and Nativity The Wrights. 

7. The Shepherds feeding their flocks by 1 ^he Painters and Glaziers. 

Night } 

8. The Three Kings The Vintners. 

9. The Oblation of the Three King9 . . The Mercers. 

10. The Killing of the Innocente The Goldsmiths. 

11. The Purification The Blacksmiths. 

12. The Temptation The Butchers. 

IS. The Last Supper The Bakers. 

14. The Blind Men and Lazarus The Glovers. 

15. Jesus and the Lepers The Corvesarys. 

,^ r.u • *. o • /The Bowyers, Fletchers, 

16. Chnst s Passion | ^^^ Ironmongers. 

17. The Descent into Hell The Cooks and Inkeepers. 

18. The Resurrection The Skinners. 

19. The Assension The Tailors. 

20. The Election of Matthais, the Assension l rp. Fiahmoimers 

of the Holy Ghost, &c Joiner « gc . 

2L Antichrist The Clothiers. 

22. The Day of Judgment The Websters. 

Thus much for the Chester Mysteries, those of Coventry will require 
a more particular notice. . * 
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OTWAYS VENICE PRESERVED. 

When !n your Brigantine you sftilM to see 
The Adriftttck we^dtd by our Duke. 

These fines refer to the custom of the Doge of V^ice marrying the 
sea, of which the following is the origin. 

Sibastian Ziani, Doge of Venice, took part with Pope Alexander III. 
against the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, whose son Otho, at the head 
of a fleet of seventy-iive sail, he defeated, off the Punta di Salvori, in 
Istria, taking forty-eight of the ships, among which was the Admiral 
Gaily, wherein Otho himself was. Ziani, returning into the city, was 
met by the Pope, who, congratulating him upon his success, presented 
him with a gold ring, saying,—** Take this ring, and with it bind the 
sea to thee in wedlock : this you and your successors shall da erery 
year, that latest posterity may know that you have acquired the do- 
minion of this sea by right of conquest, and that, as the wife is subject 
to her husband, so is that to the Republic of Venice." And accord- 
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iDgly the ceremony of mlirrying the sea, by throwing in a gold ring, 
was perftrmed every year» with great solemnity, on Ascension Day. 

Garrick was one day, in company, speaking of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon theatrical management, with respect to the repression of 
those jealousies and heart-burnings which too frequently arose from 
casting of parts ; a circumstance that, he observed, had given him more 
trouble than any other in his situation, '' There is Palmer," said he ** a 
useful actor, but the greatest coxcomb upon earth ; I had a part of con- 
siderable importance to put into his hands ; but I well knew, that if I 
had offered it in the ordinary way,- 1 should have had a hundred hums 
and has ! so how do you think I managed him ? " 
Nay, that is impossible to guess/* was the reply. 
Why, I'll tell you/' continued Garrick ; << at the reading, he did not 
seem to like the piece ; so I took him aside, and said, ' my dear Palmer, 
I intend that you shall play such a part in it.' ^ Mr Garrick 1 * he re- 
turned, drawing up* ' I do indeed, my dear boy ; there is not such a 
figure for it as yours in the company, and you shall have the finest suit 
of clothes/ Down dropped at once the kimboed arms of Palmer ; his 
countenance brightened in an instant, and he answered, with a smile, 

* well, if it will oblige you, Mr. Garrick.' ' To be sure it will, I cried, 

* and the public too. The dress shall be magnificent.* * And 1/ said 
Palmer, * will endeavour to do my best in it.' " 

The following is an account of the suit of clothes alluded to : the 
ground of the dress was a most beautiful purple velvet, wove and cut 
in a mosaic pattern, which consisted of a number of lozenges of purple 
and silver, and in the middle of every lozenge was loosely tacked a large 
silver spangle ; these consequently played with the motion of the arms 
and body^ and exhibited a brilliancy of effect seldom equalled. 



The following drama was produced a few years ago at Paris. We 
think Harley, Jones, or any others of our voluble actors might get it up 
with great effect for their benefits. 

It was called the BahiUard^ and is properly a monologue, consisting 
of ten or twelve scenes. In fact, there is no dialogue, for only one 
person opens his mouth throughout the whole piece* This loquacious 
hero is called Dorante. He puts to flight five women with his tongue, 
remains master of tlie field of battle, and still talks while he remains 
alone on the scene. In the first scene, without allowing his valet the 
opportunity of putting in a word, he informs him of his love for a lady, 
of his hopes, and his project for marriage. In the second scene he 
meets his mistress, silences her by his volubility,, and always interprets 
her silence in his favour. In the third, the father and mother of the 
lady arrive, and the audience expect at last to have some dialogue, but 
their hopes are vain. The indefatigable Dorai^te speaks for the father 
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and mother, and replies for his mistress. In short, all the other per-^ 
sonages who appear have only the opportunity of expressing tneir sen* 
timents by gestures. This whimsical bluette was loudly applauded on 
the first representation, and the Parisians crowded to see it every night. 
Much of its success was owing to the exertions of the actor who per- 
formed Doranle. At the conclusion the name of the author was, ac- 
cording to the French custom, called for. One of the mute performers 
stepped forward, and was going to open his mouth for the first time, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity of the audience ; but the talkative Dorante 
was too quick for him, and interrupted him with — *' The piece which we 
have had the honour to represent** — " You should say, which I have had 
the honour to represent," cried a voice from the pit. 

Farquhar's apology for the Stage, — Poetry alone, and chiefly the 
Drama, lies open to the insults of all pretenders, she was one of Nature's 
oldest offspring, whence by her birthright and plain simplicity she 
pleads a genuine likeness to her mother. Born in the innocence of time, 
she provided not against the assaults of succeeding ages, and depending 
altogether on the generous pride of her demeanour, neglected those 
secret supports and serpentine devices, used by other arts that wind 
themselves into practice for more subtle and politick designs. Naked 
she came into the world, and it is to be feared, like its professors, will 
go naked out. 



MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. MACREADY, 

Manager of the Bristol Theatre, 

The late William Macready, father of the present celebrated actor 
of that name, was born in Dublin, and was bred to the business of an 
upholsterer, by his father, who carried on that trade there to a consider- 
able extent. He declined this business however for the stage, and, 
having performed at most of the Irish Theatres, was in Mr, Daly*8 
company when Mr. Macklin paid a visit to Ireland, who was anxious 
to appear in his own Man of the World, which he was eager to have 
well got up. The character of Egerton was given to Mr. Daly, the 
manager, who was instructed by the author with great petulance, as 
the defective memory of Mr. Macklin made him arrange the stage 
business differently every day, and his haughty confidence made him 
superior to contradiction. Mr. Daly submitted to the veteran's caprice 
in being directed like a school -boy, until the epithets of blockhead, 
stupid fellow, no actor, dunce, &c, &c, were bestowed with so much 
liberality on him, that he threw down the part with great indignation. 
Macready was now selected to personate Egerton, and accommodated 
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hikiMelf with to mudi deference to the will of Macklin, as induced the 
latter to predict in his favour, as he sustained the character very toler- 
ably and was applauded. His tutor exulted in his triumph over the 
manager, complimented Macready on his talents, and offered him a sum 
of money, which being refused, Macklin said he would do something 
for him, and promised he would exert all his interest for an engagement 
for him at Covent Garden. He gave Macready some trinkets of value, 
and agreeiably to his word fixed him the following season on a genteel 
salary with Mr. Harris. 

He made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 1736, and he repre- 
sented what are called the second rate walking gentlemen. He after- 
wards became manager of the Birmingham theatre, and, having lefl Co- 
vent Garden in consequence of a disagreement about salary, opened the 
Royalty Theatre, on the plan of Sadlers Wells, for the winter. This 
scheme proved unsuccessful, and he then obtained the management of 
the Sheffield company. He afterwards undertook the Manchester 
Theatre, in which concern he failed, and became a bankrupt in No- 
vember 1819. His wife, who was likewise on the stage, died in 1804* 
' He afterwards became lessee of the Bristol, Swansea, and other the- 
atres, which he held for many years. He married a second time in 1812. 

He is author of the Bank Note, and Irishman in London. 
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DUBLIN. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
bat granted to the family of Mr. Jones, 
late patentee of Brow-street theatre, a 
patent for the performance of opera, 
meio-drame, and every class of minor 
dramatic representation. A long; list 
of noblemen and gentlemen have be- 
come subscribers, and a plan and esti- 
mate have been approved of for the 
erection of a theatre on the old ground 
10 Brow-street. 

jfpril 13. Madame Catalan! closed 
her engagement on Saturday evening, 
when she toulc her benefit ; the house 
was crowded in every part with a fash- 
ionable audience. 

Wednesday, Jpril 15. On Monday 
last a splendid entertainment was 
given by the admirers and supporters 
of the drama to Henry Harris, Esq. 
the patentee of the Covent Garden and 



Dublin Theatres. The dinner took 
place at Morrion's great room, and 
was conducted upon a scale the most 
magnificent. Above 60 persons of the 
first respectability and rank sat down^ 
including several professional and lite- 
rary characters, and a strong muster 
of the musical gentlemen. This tri- 
bute of appprobation to the public ex- 
ertions of Mr. Harris, was enhanced by 
the estimation in which he is. held in 
private by those who have the pleasure 
of bis acquaintance, and roust have 
been gratifying at once to bis feelings 
and his pride. Several excellent speeches 
were made in the course of the even^ 
ing, and the entertainers and the guests 
separated with the mutual feelings of 
regard and respect, greatly heightened 
towards each other. Several glees wer« 
sung by Messrs. Robinson, Brought 
&c. with great effect. 
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EDINBURGH. 

Mr. C« Kemble commenced his en- 
f^a^ement in the character of Felix in 
neffhuier,\o Mr8.Siddons' Violaute. 
He has since played Hamlet, Archer, 
Romeoy Fainwell, Falttaff, Lord Town- 
ly, Charlea the Xllib, Octavian, Mac- 
beth, Captain Plume, and sustained 
Ranger in the Sutpicmu Husband for 
his benefit which was of course an 
cTerflow. Miss F. H. Kelly is pUying: 
here. With regard to Mrs. Siddons we 
ha?e to express our regret that we are 
to lose her for a season { should a report 
which we hare heard prove true, that 
her retirement is to be permanent, our 
regret will be deeper, while the quiet 
way in which she has effected it will 
but be in accordance with the whole of 
ber gentle and lady-like demeanour. 

March S8. A French drama, done 
into English after the most approved 
fashion, and ydeped " Valeria^** was 
produced on Thursday, for the benefit 
of Miss F. H. Kelly. It seems that our 
volatile neighbours^ having exhausted 
the records of their police courts, have 
now penetrated into the back shop of 
the surgeon in search of the pathetic. 
The whole interest of this piece de- 
pends on restoring sight, by means of 
a skilful oculist, to a blind lady, to the 
end that she may marry a gentleman 
with ber e^es open. There is a stretch 
of genius in this, and we cannot in all 
our theatrical experience recall any 
thing one half so tender as the scene 
where the lover, pressing his mistress's 
hand, sighs out in love's most bland 
and mellifluous tones, '* Will you Va» 
leria, will you consent to undergo an 
operation ? " 

From such trifling we return to re- 
fresh ourselves by dwelling on the me- 
mory of Charles Kemble. We have 
known actors of intenser power, but 
few of a wider range or equal elegance. 
Mr. Kemble is of a goodly stature and 
Well-proportioned, and with a face of 
the true Kemble cut. His deport- 



ment it always graecfuU His voice i« 
good, and his elocution correct and 
pleasing. In the mere mimic part of 
his profession he is possessed of an ex- 
tensive power of personation. He as- 
sumes with facility the deportment 
and peculiarities of many and widely 
differing characters, and that so com* 
pletely as neither to remind us of bit 
own personality, or any of bis parts 
hut that which he is at the moment 
supporting. These qualities are but 
the groundwork of his art, but they 
are a foundation as indispensable to a 
good actor as a knowledge of the me* 
chanical details of colouring is to a 
painter. We proceed now to higher 
matter ; and first of his qualifications 
as a tragedian. We have seen him 
during this visit in Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Romeo, and the Result of our oh- 
serration is as follows s— His powers of 
conception and execution want depth 
and intensity sufficient to admit of his 
filling to their full extent the two 
former, which, perhaps of the whole 
range of dramatic characters, are the 
most recondite, evincing more than 
any others piercing scrutiny of human 
nature in their author^ and calling 
more for a kindred spirit in their actor. 
As to Hamlet, it is a character of the 
possibility of acting which we are very 
doubtful { and in Mr. Kemble's Mac- 
beth there wanted that rich and mel- 
low tone of feeling, that mllkiness of 
nature and infirmity ol purpose in evil, 
which is diffused through the whole 
character. In this part, too, Mr. 
Kemble was from first to last too much 
wound up. There is a soldierly frank- 
ness about Macbeth on his first ap- 
pearance which we missed. Still Mr. 
K.*6 performance of both these charac- 
ters was far, very far, above mediocrity. 
Our opinion of his Hamlet is already 
on record ; and in regard to his Mac- 
beth, we would not wish to see finer 
acting than the scene when he waits 
for the discoyery of the murder — the 
banquet scene— and the whole of the 
last act. His Romeo is perfect. There 



PrevinokU 

If a qutetrieit and depth of ptnlon in 
Sty which we never found In any other 
Tepresentative of the character. His 
is the Romeo of Shakspeare— not the 
mere paling boy that most actors make 
of htm — but the gentleman eomplete 
in arts and amis— the gentle and well- 
^verned youth of whom Verona hrag^- 
^d—he of whose parts the sage friar 
held so high an opinton-^the man who 
could eope in wit with Mereutio, and 
at the sword with Tybalt. He is no 
whining Werter, predisposed from 
innate weakness to yield to passion ; 
but a spirited and manly youth, whom 
Its force overwhelms in despite of him* 
aelf. His vessel does run upon the 
rocks, but it is a stoutly ribbed bark, 
gallantly manned, and it is a fearful 
tempest that drives it down. We have 
dwelt at greater length on his powers 
as a tragedian, because we fear they 
are not so generally done justice to as 
his comic talents. The quiet gentle- 
manly besringof bis Plume—the robust 
voluptuousness of his Archer — the fret- 
ful wayward jealousy of his Felix— the 
rich oily humour of his Falstaff— the 
•tiff abrupt bearing of his Charles XII., 
are by all admitted, and this admission 
establishes a versatility of talent sel- 
dom equalled. Above all, he is almost 
the last relic of an earlier and more 
classical race of actors ; and we must 
say, that the scanty attendance in the 
boxes during the period of bis engage- 
ment reflects little credit on the taste 
of their occupants. 

CORK. 

In alluding to the calamities which 
have occurred to the drama in that 
city in the present season, men- 
tions the following casualties :— Mrs. 
Humby and Mrs. Waylett differed 
about a song, which ended in the for- 
mer withdrawing herself from the 
benefit of the latter ; Miss Foote quar- 
relled with the management} a Mr. 
Gorman appealed to the public ; and 
fdf* Kean's illness rendered him un- 



equal to the Ittlftlment of hti «ilgagit^ 
snent* 

Bidoff JO. As Mr. Kean was going 
through his very spirited performanot 
of Macbeth be was suddenly scited^ at 
the end of the third act, just before the 
banquet scene, with a At of eahanetioft 
which rendered him sentelesi lor «p» 
wards of twenty minntet. Dr. Wood- 
roffe was with him on the inttant» hut 
after restoration be was pronoaneed 
too weak to conclude the peribrmanoe. 
Puring the delay the house began to 
grow impatient, and a gentleman from 
the side boxes called upon the ma- 
nager ) Mr. Sbuter came forward and 
explained the circumstances, adding 
that a suitable apology for the delay 
should have been made before, were It 
not that tbey hoped Mr. Kean might 
so far recover as to continue the ehiH 
racter to the end, and requested that 
the audience would suffer the substitu- 
tion of a part of Douglas in which Mc 
Xean jun. would act the part of Nofw 
val. This was promptly conceded to 
by the audience, Mr. Kean's benefit 
was to have taken place on the Moa* 
day following. 

BRISTOL. 

^rt« S. A beautiful little child 
named Coveney appeared as Rosetta, 
which she sustained with much grace 
and spirit. Her Toice is powerful, 
aweet, and melodious, she not only de- 
lighted but astonished her hearers, 
and elicited the strongest marks of 
approbation. Her engagement con- 
cluded on Wednesday last, which was 
her benefit night, the house was well 
attended. 

Jpril 1 1. Mr. Macready was found 
dead in his bed. 

Miss Lo ve, commenced an engage- 
ment here on Easter Monday, as Lilla 
and Giovanni she is a very great favop- 
ite of the Bristolians. 

BATH. 

March 30. Miss Foote made her 
•firit appearance here this season on 
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•Mpodbj iKlreiiittf^ ■Ui Ike •barictert 
of Letitia Hardy, and Annett* tba 
iKlle jo«kcy« She was l^rceCcd by 
«n alefant and i|iimeroua aodiettce 
inth tbe utmoit kiodncat and cordia* 
litjr» miid Uurioff the wbole of ber per- 
i»nBBa<c sbe received tbe tnoit un*- 
•iHinnd^d applause} and was nnani*- 
mmiMy encored in *' Where are yon 
Voinf my pretty maid ; " also in ber 
celebrated Jockey wti^, wbleb she sang; 
widi ininiitable effect, and in her beau- 
tiful dance from Cherry and Pair Stars. 
iMst evening, Miss Foote again ap* 
^ared as Donna Olivia and Variella, 
is both of wbicb characters she ** won 
lEoMen opinions from all." In fact, 
ivb«tber we look at this lady In tbc 
yraj kig^hest walks of genteel comedy, 
ftnchas Letitia Hardy, or Donna Olivia, 
«r ki the more comic characters of tbe 
little iockey and Variella, whether we 
view ber elegant style of dancing or 
listen to ber sirm|»le but ftweet and on- 
preeuaHng sty leof singing, we are equal- 
ly astonished and delighted at ber great 
versatility of talent, and we are fully 
persuaded that this ber fourth visit to 
Bath will be equally pi^sperous And 
profitable to ber as her former ones. 

April 9. The house has been better 
•attended during the • latter {)onimi of 
Jdiat Foote'a eifgagement, than it was 
darhig tbe earlier part. Notwitbitand- 
.ing the eitreme tinfavourableness of 
the weather. On Thursday was pre- 
aented for tbe first time here, ajiew 
opera entitled tbe Nym^ of the Grot* 
to^ the production we l»elieve of our 
townsman Dimond. We are not pre- 
pared or disposed to say much in its 
favours indeed, had tbe sense of tbe 
liouse been taken on tbe night uf its 
performance, its claim to a favourable 
reception would have been thrown out 
by a vary great majority. Miss Foote 
as Amadis did her best to make a dull 
heavy part as pleasing as possible. But 
she evidently laboured under the im- 
pression that her own great talents 
-were unequal to the task, and we 
thought In one or two inttanees she 



itsigtied tbe efaartcter to the fate it 
merited. Tbe other performers exerted 
themselves far beyond tbe merits of 
tbe parts assigned to them* Tbe 
lively farce of a Roland for an Oliver 
followed, in which Miss Foote delighted 
the bouse by ber exquisite personation 
of Maria Darlington. 

April 13. Miss Foote's engagement 
terminated this day with the perform- 
ance of Much Ado about Nothing and 
tbe Maid and the Magpie for her be- 
nefit, and when compared with the 
great attendance of this season, we 
must consider that which has rewarded 
tbe accomplished actress during her 
stay here as being numerous and fash- 
ionable. 

Madame Vestris commenced her en- 
gagement here on the 80th of April, 
she made ber 1st appearance as Pbcel>e| 
in Poole's much admired comedy of 
Paul Pry. 

CANTERBURY. 

Our theatre closed on Saturday last, 
after a tolerably successful season Mr. 
W. Dowton and his company proceed to 
Rochester, where tbey intend opebing 
on Easter Monday. 

MANCHESTER. 
A Mr. Andrews has been playing 
here the last month ; be excels in the 
testy old gentleman. He is engaged 
at tbe Haymarket. 

NORWICH. 

April 18. The evening of the ma- 
nager's benefit afforded us the satisfac- 
tion of seeing tbe bouse well filled, in 
fact, in technical terms, it was a bump- 
er. Of the three new pieces produced, 
we are unable to speak in terms of 
high praise. For all the beauties at- 
tached to Gil Bias we were indebted to 
tbe able pencil of Mr. Thome. The good 
acting of Mr. Serle, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Williamson, Mr. Beachum, and Mr. 
Wharton, and of Miss Sowter, (who 
undertook the Boy of Santillane, In 
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as 



consequence of tbe continued indispo- 
fiitiori, uf Mrs. Haunam,) wai unable 
to reeommend it, inA we were sorry to 
see so clever an actor as Martin in so 
stupid a burlesque as tbat of Domingo. 
The piece was not hissed off, but we 
think it will not be repeated, lest its 
fate should not be again so foftunate. 
Tbe interlude called Opposition, or tbe 
Rival Dancing Masters, introduced Mr. 
Hayes of tbe Italian Opera, who proved 
himself fully capable of sustaining tbe 
character of a Maltre de Dance, and be 
was much applauded. The gentle- 
loan, we findy is to appear again next 
week with Miss Foote. Tbe farce 



called Co|»f«rtiW]bl LQdgi«gt# or VmA$ 
ja 1750, affofded grtat Uaghtcf. >f r. 
Burton was excellent as Mr. Hipping* 
ton Miff,' an Engliabroan tf&veUing oli 
tbe Continent, who views every tblng 
witb an eye of suspicion, one who can- 
not be gay with tbfe gay, is pleasefl 
Mritb nothing, or if be does laugb^ft is 
only like a double rap, bal ba! bis 
valet Rigmarole (Mr. Martin) ia tf 
opposite character, and will be merry 
in spite of bis master's seriousness | 
tbe effect of tbe piece principally rests 
upon these two actors, who can scarcely 
be placed together without affording 
amusement. 



POETRY AND SONGS. 



CHORUS OF O'DONOGHUE'S 
PEOPLE. 

O, tbe land of youth ! the land of youth 1 

At the bottom of tbe water. 
Is the place for fun, fur my mother's 
own son. 
And my father's darling daughter ! 
Fdrthe wears and tears of a hundred 
years, 
Tbat would ruin poor human nature. 
Can never waste tbe smallest taste 

Of tbe supernatural creature. 
So we keep up a glorious hubhabboo, 
'Mid tbe pikes and tbeperriwinkWs; 
And bother old Time witb ** eternal 
prime," 
Which be never can load witb wrin- 
kles. 

O 'tis strange to see tbe analogy 

Betwixt ail fairy versions ; . 
And bow completely the elfin state 

Of the Pats is like tbe Persians! 
For here our class of spirits pass 

In water all their lives. Sir; 
And sore those elves must be like our- 
selves 

They call the<Sins and Dives, Sir. 
Then hurrah boo! for O'Donogbue, 

And tbe land that's under the water; 
'TIS tbe place for fun, for my mother's 
own son. 

And my father's darling daughter. 



AIR— O'DONOGUUE. 

(The Eagle' i Whistle). 

Sound « the Eagle's Whistle," 

Kerry*s call to battle s 
Let tbe Eagle's Nest 

With its echoes rattle! 
Sing tbe song of yore. 

Raise the ancient banner ; 
Once again the breese— 

Tbe mountain breete-^shall fan her. 
Cleave thou fair Loch-Lane p 

Forth thy cbief$;«in si^liesi 
Hail bim-onc^ again 

Desq^ond of tbe ValUes ! 



DAN O'REILLEY. 

Twas at tbe sign pf the Fork 

Young Pat first opened his throttle ; 
And being a native of Cork, 

No wonder be dipp'd in tbe bottle. 
His mother's own milk, they say. 

Soon made him quite funny and frisky, 
For when she put cream in his tea. 
By the powers ! it wai nothing but 
whisky. 

Oh4 Paddy OtPiajfinagtD^ 
Neat, tippling Paddy, 

Pat was a darling boy ! 

For England be sailed one day, 
Determined to be a great rover. 
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M i%0iry and Songs. 

But fell orerbiNird in the May 
When he'a been at leut half-feti- 
oTer; 
But MTed by a nan was bard by^ 
Who tbew'd him a deal of good- 
nature; 
The water, be said, made him dry, 
So he ask'd for a drop of the cratur ! 
Ob \ Paddy, Slc 

To the Devil's Pancb-bowl he came, 

A pond that in Munster is brimming. 
And soon, for tbe sake of its name. 

Was seen in the Punch-bowl swim- 
ming. 
For whiskey he wrestled and burPd, 

And won all bis bets by his merits j 
Then drank himself out of tbe world. 

To go to tbe world of spirits. 
Ob 1 Paddy, &c. 



AIR— Cbimf Herm^gm^Mvu WOOD. 

I've seen and kissM that crimson lip. 

With benied smiles o'erflowing; 
Enchanted watched tbe opening rose 

Upon thy soft cheek glowing ; 
Nor ever deem'd thy beauty's spell 

A purer charm could borrow. 
But, oh 1 I had not then beheld 

Tby parting look of sorrow. 

Although, in nature's garland gay, 

A tbous^id hues be twining, 
Can one surpass tbe snow-white flower. 

Through dew-drops meekly shining } 
Dear maid, thine eye may prove less 
blue. 

Thy beauty fade to-morrow ; 
But, ah 1 my heart can ne'er forget 

Thy parting look of sorrow. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

We should be vefy happy to comply with L. A. M.'s wishes, but we really 
cannot afford space, 

■ 

R. Collins is informed that we do not think it would answer to alter our 
plan of publishing ; we shall be happy to receive any communication from him. 
With respect to the portraits that be mentioned, we fear we cannot accommo- 
^te him, as there are so many engravings of that lady out. 

T. D.'s suggestion we think very worthy of attention, and we shall adopt it in 
every future number. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Bates for the list of performers, but to give a 
memoir of all tbe persons he mentioned in his letter, is rather too imposing a 
task. 

We should have been very happy to have published Edw. D.'s remarks of the 
performances at Wilmington theatre, but tbe arrangements of our work at pre' 
sent preclude us from noticing amateur theatricals. 

We received £. D.*s communication too late for insertion ; it shall be in our 
next. 

If Mr« Waugh will have tbe goodness either to send some tickets of admission^ 
or inform us bow we can get into the theatre be has mentioned, we shall be f^ry 
willing (should there be any thing worthy of notice) to detail it. 

A brief memoir of Miss Coward will appear in our next. 

We shall be obliged to Geoffrey Muffineap if he will send ns another copy 
of bis parody, the first having been mislaid. 



J. B, NICHOU AMD SON, 25, PARUAMBIIT STRUT. 
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jj40NDAY, April 27. — Venice Preserved; Otway.— 2>» Aleidet.^- 

Thiema-Na-Oge ; Planch^. 

Tuesday, April 28. — Exiery One hat his Fault ; Inchbald*-*-TAffma- 

' Na-Oge. 

Wednesday, April 29. — The Stranger; Kotzebue* — Tkiema-Na'Oge. 

Thursday, April 30. — Rienzi. — Two Wives. — Thiema^Na^Oge. 

Fbiday, Mayl.— CAarfe* the Twelfth; Planch^:— M^ Wife! What 

Wife? Foo\e.—Thiema'Na^Oge; Planch^. 

9 

Saturday, May 2. — Charles the Twelfth. — Portrait of Cervantes ; Grif- 

' i\iXhe,—Thiema'Na'Oge. 

Monday, May 4. — Masaniello (first time). — Thiema-Na-Oge ; 

Planch^. 

Dramatis Persona. — ^Masaniello (a Neapolitan FishermaD), Mr. 
Braham ; Don Alphonzo (son of the Viceroy of Naples), Mr. T. 
Cooke ; Lorenzo ( Alphonso's Friend), Mr. Lee ; Pietro, Mr. Bedford, 
Rttffino, Mr« Bland ; Moreno, Mr. Tarnold (friends of Masaniello, 
and leaders of the Revolt) ; Selva, Mr. C. Jones ; Commissioner, Mr. 
Fenton. Nobles, Peasants, Pages, Neapolitan Fisherman, Lazzaroni, 
&c. Elvira (Bride of Alphonzo), Miss Betts ; Fenella (Masaniello's 
Sister), Mademoiselle Alexandrine; Inis, Miss Weston. Principal 
Dancers, Mr. Gilbert (from the Italian Opera House), Mr. Oscar ^ 
Byrne, Rosa Byrne, Misses Angelica, Baseke, Ryal, &c. 
Tl^e Piece opens with a grand 'procession of the nobility .^md Inhabfl- 
ante of Naplea to the Chq>el of the Viceroy, to be present at the Bup« 
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tials of Alphonso and Elvira ; the former makes his appearance, and after 
expressing his remorse for having betrayed some young female, proceeds 
to the chape] ; the bride enters, and is about to follow? him, when Fenella, 
the Dumb* Girl of Portici, who has just escaped froni prison, rushes in 
and claims her protection. Her appearance awakens the sympathy of 
Elvira, and consequently she is desirous of learning her history. Fe- 
nella replies by a variety of signs and movements, which we are to under- 
stand implies that she has been carried off by some nobleman, and be- 
trayed. Elvira promises to protect her, and enters the chapel. After 
the ceremony has been concluded the nuptial pair return, and Alphonso 
is discovered to be Fenella's seducer. His bride upbraids and leaves 
him, and in the confusion that ensues, Fenella escapes ; this ends the 
first act. The second opens with one of the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque views we ever beheld. The scene represents the Bay of Naples, 
.the front ground is occupied with fishermen's wives mending their nets, 
while the more youthful part of the community are dancing and singing, 
and in the distance the men are unloading the boats ; after a cheerful 
chorus they depart, and Masaniello enters, who is described as being 
gloomy and dissatis6ed, on account of the absence of his sister, and 
the griping taxation imposed on his brethren. His worst fears for the 
former are presently, confirmed, for his sister rushes in and describes to 
him the wrongs she had suffered ; her brother vows to revenge them, and 
calls to his comrades, who all offer him their assistance. The next scene 
is entirely occupied with the reconciliatioi;i of Alphonso and Elvira j the 
last scene of this act is the Market-place, and one executed by Stanfield, 
in a manner very deserving of notice. The fishermen are already incensed 
in consequence of an extra tax having been imposed on their labours ; 
when, therefore, a party of soldiers attempt to carry off Fenella, the 
people attack and slay them. In the third act Alphonso and Elvira, 
who with difficulty had escaped from the horrid ravages committed by 
the fishermen, take refuge in Masaniello's hut ; they are first observed 
by Fenella, who, notwithstanding all the injuries she has sustained, ge- 
nerously affords them a shelter, and Masaniello also offers them his pro- 
tection. Pietro and his comrades enter, and demand that the fugitives 
.should be givan up to them, but Masaniello refuses on account of his 
having promised to save them. In the midst of the confusion Moreno 
enters, to announce that the Viceroy has given up the keys of the city, 
and that the people have resolved Masaniello shall be made king. The 
canvass walls of the hut are drawn aside, the magistrates arrive, with the 
emblems of office, and place them at the feet of Masaniello, who, 
mounted on a white steed, accompanied with a numerous cavalcade, 
passes t;}u*ough the city. The last scene is the vestibule of the viceroy*s 
palace, with Vesuvius in the distance^ The fishermen are quaffing their 
vine, while Masaniello is supposed to:be presiding at a banquet in die 
interior of the palace. , Pietrp then informs one of hit comrades that, 
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fearful of the ambitious views, of Masaniello, he bad mingled a potent 
poison with his wine. An alarm is spread that a large reinforcement of 
Spaniards had arrived, and the terrified multitude call aloud for '< Masa- 
nielloy" who at length appears, but evidently suffering from the effects of 
the poison. He is unconscious of his situation, and is singing snatches 
of old tunes ; at length he is made to understand that the foe ap* 
proaches, he seizes an axe and rushes forth to meet them. We shortly 
afterwards learn that Masaniello has fallen a sacri6ce to the fury of 
Pietro, in consequence of his having again saved the life of Elvira. 
The populace are beaten back and conquered by the Spaniards, and the 
piece concludes with a terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 

This opera altogether so well answers to Voltaire's description of on^ 
that we cannot refrain from inserting it. An opera is a spectacle as wild 
as it is magnificent, where the ears are more gratified than the mind, 
and where its subservience to music renders the most ridiculous ffiults 
indispensable \ where it is necessary to sing little airs at the destruction 
of a city ; and to dance round a tomb when we see the palaces of Pluto, 
and of the sun, gods, demons, magicians, illusions, monsters, sumptuous 
edifices, built and destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. WeJiejEUVJ^ay 
we are charmed with these extravagances, because we are in fairy land ; 
in short, give us but striking machinery, elegant dtgices, fine mysic, with 
some interesting scenes, and we desire no more. In the three last the 
present opera excels. Indeed Masaniello is altogether got up in a 
style &r superior to any thing we have witnessed during Mr. Price's 
management. No expence has been spared (to borrow from the play 
bills) either in the dresses, scenery, or decorations. Having said thus 
much of the manager we turn to the author,f who is in this instance a 
very inferior person. However, there is one very great merit due to 
him for having introduced little or no dialogue ; an example so praise- 
worthy, that we trust it will be followed by all his brethren, as we ar0 
entirely of Cumberland's opinion, <' that it is much better^ more justi- ' 
fiable, and infinitely more charitable to write nonsense, and set it to ; 
good music, than to write ribaldry and impose it upon good actors;'* i 
not, however, that we mean to say Mr. B. Levius* poetry is absolute non- 
Sense, though there is one song by Mr. Cooke which may he classed 
under those exquisite effusions which are not unhappily styled prose run 
mad. 

Having disposed of the author, we turn to the acting. Mr. Braham 

has proved himself this season, in more instances than one, to be an 

actor of very considerable talents ; his performance this evening, of a 

very arduous character, was every way deserving of encoroiUm. His 

wild and plaintive tones in the last scene, while murmuring broken frag- 

■ . . - • . • " . i 

* Mr. B. Levius, a i^entleman that prodaeed a very lively little drama at Drory- 
lane some years ago, called Maid or Wife* . ^ 
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menu of songs, produced a sensation on the audience similar to Miss 
Kelly's Ophelia. 

Miss Betts executed the airs allotted to her with great skill and effect ; 
she may be considered as a very valuable addition to the operatic corps. 
A Madame Alexandrine^ from the Opera House at Paris, made her 
first appearance, and she has a pretty face, and exhibited a variety of 
postures which the actors kindly interpreted for us, otherwise we should 
exclaim, with Mungo, ** me see, but me no understand.** This lady, 
instead of being dressed as a^fisherman's sister just escaped from prison, 
looked like a French milliner just popped out of a band-box. 

Of the music we have only to observe, that it is of a fine bold descrip- 
tion, and likely to become exceedingly popular, especially the airs* we * 
have selected. 

Tuesday, May 5. — MasanieUo ; B. Levius. — Thiema^Na-Oge : 

Planch^. 

Wednesday, May 6. — MasanieUo. — Thiema-Na-Oge* 

« ' 

Thursday, May 7. — MasanieUo. — Thiema-Na^Oge, 

Fbiday, May 8. — MasanieUo. — Tkierna-Na-Oge. J 

Saturday, May 9 MasanieUo.-^My Wife! What Wife? 

Monday, May 11. — MasanieUo. — Thiema-Na-Oge. 

Tuesday, May 12. — MasanieUo. — Charles the Ttoelfih. 

Wednesday May 13. — MasanieUo, -^Deaf as a Post ; Poole.— Com- 

fortable Lodgings ; Peake. 

Thursday, May 14. — MasanieUo — Thiema-Na-Oge. 

Friday, May \5, --MasanieUo. --My Wife ! What Wife f 

Saturday, May 16. — MasanieUo.— Charles the Ttvelfth. 

Monday, May 18. — MasanieUo.— Thiema-Na^Oge. 

Tuesday, May 19. — MasanieUo. — Charles the Ttoelfth. 

Wednesday, May 20. — MasanieUo. — Thiema-Na^Oge. 

• See Poetry. 
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Thursday. May 2\.—The PaHizansy or the toar of Paris in 1649 (first 

time) ; Planch^. — Charles the Twelfth. 

Dramatis Persona. — Mathieu Mole, President of the Parliament of 
Paris, Mr. Cooper ; Marquis de Jarsay ( Partizan of Cardinal Maza- 
rine), Mr. Jones ; Duke de Beaufort (leader of the Frondeurs), Mr. 
Thompson; Miron, Mr. C. Jones ; Favier, Mr. Cathie (colonels of 
the City Guard) ; Perinet (captain of the City Guard), Mr. Webster ; 
De Boisle, Mr. Younge; Monsieur Papelard (a wealthy Mercer), Mr. 
LisTON; Henri (his son), Mr. J. Vining; Chouxfieur (Papelard's Gar- 
dener), Mr. Hughes; Dubois, Mr. Salter; Blanc Mesnil, Mr. S. 
Jones ; Novion, Mr. Howell (Presidents au Mortier) ; Bernard (the 
President's Swiss Porter), Mr. Gattie; Georgette (Papelard's Niece )|i 
.. MiSflJLQ^E ; Genevieve de Bourbon (Duchess de Longueville), Miss 
Ellen Tree ; Susan, Mrs. Kendall. 

The whole of the scene is laid at Paris, and the piece is opened 
with a dialogue between Miron and Favier ; but as these gentlemen do 
not afford a clear insight into the state of affairs, we had better give an 
account of the position France stood when the play commences* 
France was at this period divided into several factions ; first, the King and 
the Court party ; the Queen Regent and her adherents ; the Duke de 
Beaufort, the leader of the Frondeurs (or the mob ) ; the Cardinal Maza- 
rine, a supporter of another faction, pretending to be in favour of the 
king and the people, but in fact entirely for his own aggrandizement ; 
and, finally, Mathieu Mol^, who also has his partizans and who is the 
only real patriot of the set. The first scene is entirely o*dcupied with 
the above explanation, and the President upbraiding or rather bullying 
the Duke for his conduct. The second scene is Papelard*s house. 
Papelard is a very prudent man, for seeing, that all the factions appear 
to be equally certain of success, he cannot make up his mind which side 
to join. He is however shortly obliged to make his election, by the 
arrival of the Marquis de Jarsay, who is a confidential agent of the Car- 
dinal's. The Marquis informs him that his party are certain of success, 
and that the Cardinal's troops will enter Paris the following night. 
Papillard immediately declares for the Cardinal^ the Marquis says he 
knew that such were his sentiments, and he has therefore appointed his 
house as a rendezvous for the different leaders to meet and sign the 
treaty which he was entrusted with by the Cardinal. The conference is 
interrupted by Captain Perinet being announced, to the inconceivable 
annoyance of Papelard, as he is one of the leaders of the Frondeurs. 
The Marquis is hid in the closet, and the captain enters, tells Papelard 
that his side also is certain of success, and prevails upon him to sub- 
^ scribe SOOO livres to the popular party. This act concludes with H^nrt, 
a romantic youth of 18/ saving the Duchess deLpogueville froas the 
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fury of the mob> (a very unfortunate woman, for she has all parties 
i^ainst her, except the king,) and hiding her in his father's garden. 

In the 2d Act we find the Duchess concealed in an old summer-house 
of Papelard*s ; footsteps being heasd, Henri places her in a closet. His 
ftther and the Marquis enter, and the boy is ordered to withdraw, as it 
happens to be the very place appointed for the meeting of the various 
deputies. Papelard is made secretary, and these gentlemen enter, and 
take their seats. After every thing has been arranged to their satisfac- 
tion, they are about to depart, when the Duchess de Longueville, 
excited by some expression made use of by the Marquis, cannot help 
exclaiming << villain!" They all rush to the closet where she is con- 
cealed, when Henri enters, and taking the Marquis aside, informs him it 
is a slight intrigue of his, and ingeniously hints that the lady is related. 
to one of the deputies. This idea pleases the Marquis, and he gets th^ 
gentlemen to depart, by assuring them there is no danger to be appre- 
hended by the discovery. However, when they are gone, he insists on 
seeing the incognita. The lady appears with her mask on ; the Marquis 
insists on her removing it ; the lady declares that if she consents, she will 
give the alarm to the Frondeurs, who are within call, and are on the 
look-out for the Marquis. He of course declines the terms, and offers her 
a wager of 1000 crowns that her face is not worth seeing. She accepts 
the bet> taking a month's time to decide it, and departs unmolested-. 
This act concludes with a very effective scene. Papilard being sus- 
pected by the popular party, Perinet and a troop rush in, and are about 
to convey him to the Bastile, when Georgette opens a closet, and de^- 
dares she will set fire to three barrels of gunpowder (<* brandy,'* say^ 
Papelard aside), and perish with her uncle. The Frondeurs run ofiT 
with indescribable velocity, and Papelard, with his niece, escape. 

In the third Act, the Duchess and Henri take refuge at the lodge of 
the porter of the President. They are followed by Papelard and Geor» 
gette, andalso by the Marquis. The President, hearing of the Cardinal's 
plans, resolves immediately to seek the king, and join his party, and at 
once put an end to these various factions. In the mean time, the Duchess 
is in very great peril, as all parties are seeking her life. Henri proposes 
she should assume male attire, and descend from the ramparts near his 
father's gar4en, a distance of forty feet. This is the last scene. The 
Marquis de Jarsay wishes to send a messenger to the Cardinal, and 
proposes Henri, to which Papelard, with much rductance, consents. I'he 
Duchess e(MAtrives, ip Henri's dress, to pass in the gloom of the night 
for Henri, and is accordingly lowered by the rope, and escapes, though 
not, however, without being observed by the sentry, who instantly gives 
the' alarm. The Frondeurs jump over the wall, and seize on the Mar- 
quis, Papelard, and idso Henri (to the great astonishment of the fether, 
who thought of course he was on the other side of the wall) ; all parties 
fure i^ovt_ to be conveyed to the Bastile^ when the President enters, and 
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announces that the king had agreed to a constitutional government^ that 
the leaders of the Frondeurs had submitted, and that the' Cardinal and 
his party were for ever banished France. Papelard now shouts <' Long 
live the King,*' stating that he was always a firm adherent to his Majesty, 
though he had not expressed his opinion publicly before. 

Mr. Planch^ is the author of this play ; and we may venture to assert, 
that it is not only the best drama he has written, but is altogether far 
superior in every respect to any drama of the kind which has been pro- 
duced at either of the theatres for years. The plot is ingeniously con- 
structed, and clearly developed. The incidents are numerous and 
varied ; the characters are well imagined, well drawn, and well kept up 
from the commencement to the fall of the curtain ; and the comic part 
of the dialogue is light, easy, and agreeable, occasionally seasoned with 
some very happy strokes of wit, and, wonderful to relate, utterly free 
from the jests of Joe Miller ; nor is the serious part of the language des- 
titute of merit, though it sounds rather uncouth ef the President to say 
he would ^* hang the people up like onions on a string." But '^ let that 
pass.** • 

Of the acting, Mr. Listen is ludicrous in the extreme as the irresolute, 
timid mercer, and has a great many points to utter; his look whence 
replies to Perinet, on his accusing him of being a moderate man (a miti- 
gator), <<I a moderate man! ask my customers,*' was excellent; also, 
in the scene where he supposes his son is descending the ramparts, there 
was something so droU, and at the same time so natural, in his display of 
parental solicitude, that it would have destroyed the gravity of the most 
rigid disciple of Heraclitus. Mr. Jones, as the Marquis, was a happy 
mixture of libertinism, politics, and self-conceit^ and bore himself with 
an air of most graceful assurance. Mr. Cooper declaimed with much 
energy and proper feeling, as the President ; and Mr. J. Vining, aa 
Henri, took great pains to please, and was eminently successful. Pei^ 
haps the part, on account of the age (18), would have told better, had 
it been assigned to a female. Miss Tree acted with great propriety, and 
was warmly applauded. This lady*s recitation is agreeable, and very 
cdrrect. Miss Love was highly entertaining in her mode of pourtraying 
the little jealousies of Georgette. The author has put in her mouth a 
hit at the court, which she delivered in a manner that obtained two 
rounds of applause. The Marquis says, '^ You look so fresh, that you 
will put the court ladies to the blush." '< I thought, Shr, the ladies of 
the court never blushed.*' She has two songs allotted to her; the 
Second obtained an encore. 

The boxes were well filled, but the pit was miserably empty. The 
play was announced for repetition by Mr. Listen, without a dissenting 
voice, 

Friday, May 9Q.^Masaniello.^MyWife ! Wh&t Wifef 
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Saturday, May 23. — The Pariizans; Planch^. — Tkiema- Na-Oge f 

Planch^. 

Monday, May 25. — Rienzi.^ Ballet, — Thiema-Na-Oge. 

Tuesday, May 26. — Pariizans. — Ballet, — Illustrious Stranger. 

Wednesday, May 27. — Jealous Wife; Colman. — Masaniello ; B.Levius. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Cooper, Stage Manager. 
r Oakley, Mr, Young j Mrs. Oakley, Miss Phillips. 



COVENT GARDEN. 



Monday, April 27. — King John; Shakspeare. — Devil*s Elixir ; Bidl. 
Mr. Warde played King John, and Miss Lacy Constance. There 
was nothing in the acting of either worthy of notice. 

Tuesday, April 28. — Beliefs Stratagem ; Mrs. Cowley. — Ballet. — 

DeviVs Elixir. 

Wednesday, April 29. — Beggars' Opera. — Battle ofPtdtatoa. 

DeviTs Elixir. 

♦ 
We think it was silly of the manager to give poor Mr. Diddier the 
trouble of learning the part of Charles XII. as it was not << in the pros- 
,pect of belief '* that he would be permitted to repeat the character. 

Thursday, April 30. — Bold Stroke Jbr a Wife; Centlivre. — Ballet.-^^ 

DeviVs Elixir ; Ball. 
This lady*s dramas are little better than speaking harlequinades, for 
th^y contain no wit or humour, and display no nice management of plot, 
or striking traits of character ; yet they never fail to please, from their 
perpetual sprightliness, the drollery of the situations, and the exhaust- 
less variety of incidents, or rather tricks, produced apparently without 
effort, and dismissed without concern. We think this comedy would be 
far more agreeable in the representation, and we recommend it to the 
consideration of the managers, if the characters wore . the costume of at 
least half a century back. Indeed their present .mode of dressing is pro- 
ductive of numerous absurdities ; for though it might not seem very 
outrk at the time the comedy was first performed ( 1718) for Perriwinkle 
to appear in a^^habit belonging to the reign of Elizabeth ; yet among oar 
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present loose coats and trowsers^ it is quite offensive. Besides, the dia- 
logue, manners, characters, and business of the piece, are those of a 
century back^ and of course the costume should be in keeping. Sir 
Philip Modelove is a perfect nondescript in his present attire, Mr. J. 
Reeve i^peared for the first time as Perriwinkle; it was a complete 
fish*out-of-water aSair. He was perfectly aware of this ; therefore, 
with a very becoming modesty, gave the audience a tolerable imita- 
tion of Farren in the part. Mr. C. Kemble's performance of Colonel 
Feignwell is well known, and its merits duly appreciated. His French- 
man we think the least efiPective ; no doubt from the vile dress he wears. 
There is nothing in mimickry can surpass his Pillage. We may talk 
of the Protean powers of Matthews, Yates, and Reeve $ but in this in- 
stance they are completely thrown into the sliade. Mrs* Chatterley 
played Ann Lovely in a very agreeable manner. We must not omit Mr. 
Fawcett's admirable personation of the Quaking hypocrite Obadiah. A 
most outrageous '< bair was committed in the course of the evening. 
Mr. C. Kemble, or one of the actors, speaks of the court of George the 
Fourth, and yet, in another part of (he play, of the Spaniards having 
just raised the siege of Caicavara. 

Friday^ May h^^Becruiting Officer; FxcquhsLV.'^Baliet. — - 

Devil's Elixir* 
Mrs. Finder played Melinda, on account of the indisposition of Miss 

Chester. 

Saturday, May ^.*^ealous Wife; Colman. — Ballet. — Devil'$ 

Elixir, 
The characters of Mrs. Oakley, Oakley^ the Major, and Russet, were 
very well sustained by Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. Kembie, Mr. Bartley, and 
Mr. !lNanchard. 

Monday, May 4. — Hamlets — DeviFs Elixir. 
Hamlet, Mr. C Kemble ; Ophelia, Miss Jarman. 

Tuesday, May 5. — Sublime and Beautiful; Morton.^^-^/iafiie, imeet 

Home ; Pocock. — Devil's Elixir, 

Wednesday, May 6. — Oberon ; Planchd. — Master's Rival, 
Dramatis Persona.-^Sir CoUey Cowmeadow, Mr. Bartley ; Robin, 
Mr. Turnour; Peter Shack, Mr. Wrench; Captain Middleton, Mr, 
Raymond ; Mr. Aldgate, Mr. Blanchard ; Paul Shack, Mr. Keeley^ 
Barnes, Mr. Mears ; Invalid Soldier, Mr. Heath ; Tibby Postlethwaite, 
Mrs. GiBBs; Mrs. Aldgate, Mrs. Weston; Amelia Aldgate, Miss J. 
Scott.. 
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The proverb of ' There is nothing new under the Sun/ is proved to be 
incorrect ; for here we have a farce that was completely damned at one 
house a few weeks ago, and played with the greatest applause at the 
other. 

In the opera Miss Paton made her first appearance since her late in- 
disposition. Miss Forde played Oberon for the first time^ and with 
success. 

Thursday, May 7. — Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar. — DexdVs Elixir. 

Friday, May S,''-^Home, stoeet Home. — Invindbles.^-^Devirs Elixir. 

Saturday, May 9.— -7%^ Maid ofjudah; "Lacy. --^Master's Rival; 

Peake. 

Monday, May ll.-^ane Shore ; Rowe.^^Ballet.'^Devil^s Elixir. 

At length, after having refused the hands of several Princes, Dukes, and 
an innumerable number of commoners ; after having caused a dozen sui- 
cides, and about twice as many duels ; after having drawn tears from the 
Dutchmen*8 eyes, fast as the medicinal gum flows from the Arabian 
trees, eyes albeit unused to the melting mood ; and though last not least, 
aker having completely exhausted the stores of the puff and paragraph 
writers belonging to Covent Garden^ Miss Smithson has appeared. We 
are however bound to observe, that, notwithstanding all the extravagant 
encomiums which have been bestowed on this lady's acting jn the con- 
tinental pai)ers, her representation of Jane Shore, displayed in several 
instances, an originality of conception ; and had a force and ideality 
about it far superior to any thing of the kind we have witnessed for 
years. Her acting was throughout a finished portrait of a being who 
by one false step had entirely damned her fame, but who, conscious of 
her error, endeavoured by the most sincere repentance, '< that weeping 
minister of grace from heaven,*' to atone for her crime. She had evi- 
dently studied the author with great attention, as her deportment ever 
reminded us of the words of Gloster : 

Heavy of heart she seems, and sore afflicted. 

Miss Smithson was most successful in the scene where she indig- 
nantly repels the advances of Hastings, and the recognition of her 
husband. Indeed in the last instance she astonished and delighted 
every judicious spectator. Still Miss Smithson*s acting appeared to us 
in many instances artificial and afiPected ; but these faults we shall notice 
in our next teview. This lady seems to have imbibed a great love for 
royalty on the Continent, for whenever she met with the word King, 
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she bestowed on it a most marked, and we may add offensive, emphasis, 

" He was my King, my gracious master still." 
and again, 

" Oh that my tongue had every grace of speech, 

Great and commanding as the breath of Kings.** 

Her reception was most gratifying, and she was warmly applauded 
in every part of the play. 

Mr. C. Kemble*s Hastings was a fine spirited piece of acting, but 
occasionally too overcharged. Who would suppose that the following 
speech was given in so vehement a tone as to obtain a burst of applause 
(from the Galleries). 

'* In vain I fly, and like a hunted deer 
Scud o'er the lawns, and hasten to the covert ; 
E'er I can reach my safety you o'ertake me. 
With the swift malice of some keen reproach, 
. And drive the winged shaft deep in my heatt." 

We also did not admire his mode of delivering the following lines, 

'* Your Highness*s pardon, have we so soon forgot, &c." 

His manner was far too argumentative, it wanted the patriotic fire of 
Young. In his parting with Alicia he-displayed far more sensibility, and 
was altogether far more affecting than that actor. Dumont, Gloster, 
and Belmont, were played in so vile a manner, and with so little judg- 
ment, that we might suppose the stage manager had allowed Messrs 
Evans, Egerton, and Diddier, to draw lots for the characters. Miss 
Lacy was very respectable as Alicia. 

Tuesday, May 12.-— Comtur; Milton.-— Home, svoeei Home} Pocock.—* 

Master's Rival ; Peake. 

The masque of Com us was revived this evening, afler a repose of 15 
years. Miss Coveney appeared as Euphrosyne, and executed '^ Bid me 
discourse,*' in a style that proved her deserving of the high encomiums 
the provincial papers have passed on her singing ; at the same time we 
cannot help thinking that the goddess of mirth might have introduced 
some air a little more in keeping with character, and the business of 
the scene ; as the Lady*s speech that follows would thereby be rendered 
explicable. But we beg pardon for obtruding such old fashioned re- 
marks. INTi ss Hughe s as the Lady looked very pretty, and spoke very 
prettily ; that is she delivered the dialogue in a manner similar to 
Young's imitation of the Fop in Henry IV. She however sang << Sweet 
Echo,*' with great power, science, and taste. Mr. C. Kemble was gay 
and mirthful as Comus, and looked and dressed the part admirably well. 
But in our opinion the best sustained chitracter of the evening was the 
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first bacchant, by Mr. H. Phillips^ who not only sung but acted the 
songs (if Messrs 6, Taylor and J. Stansbury can comprehend the 
expression) with a brilliancy of style and richness of e£^ect not to be 
excelled. The bacchantes were very effectively supported by Miss By- 
field, Miss Forde, and Miss Goward. Great attention has been paid to 
the arrangement of the scenery, dresses, &c. The house was not well 
attended until half price. 

Wednesday, May 13. — Sublime and Beautiful. — Invincibles.^^DeviVs 

Elixir, 

Thursday, May l^.^-Jane Shore, — Ballei ^-^Master"^ Rival. 

Friday, May l6.-^Recruiting Oficer.^^Irisk Tutor, — Comus, 
Saturday, May 16.— Moii of Jydah^-^Masters Rival. 

Monday, May 18.— /Borneo and Juliet^ Shakspeare. — DeviTs Elixir. 

Few tragedies are more admired, or more frequently performed, than 
the one now under consideration^ at the same time there is scarcely a 
drama so unfortunately adapted for representation. Of course this 
remark is to be applied to the difficulty of procuring players in this in*- 
stance to keep up that unconsciousness in the mind of the spectator 
that he is merely witnessing a scene of well-painted passion. To be 
pleased at a theatrical exhibition, the delusion must be kept up ; nature 
only can do this. Now, how seldom, or indeed ever, do we find a 
Romeo or Juliet able to realize the author's conception in youths fbrai, 
and feature, and at the same time endowed with such brilliant talents as 
to be capable of faithfully depicting the agonizing struggles of those 
ill-fated lovers. 

In youth and appearance Miss Philips had certainly a very decided 
advantage over all her contemporaries, though her talents were not 
sufficiently developed to fully sustain so arduous a part ; and, very 
likely, by the time they are matured she will fall in the same predica* 
ment as the other representatives. Though Miss Smithson*s appearance 
was not altogether calculated to keep up the illusion of the scene, her 
acting was in several instances so powerful as to almost compensate for 
that defect. 

There are certain points in this character which have been made time 
out of niind : it would therefore be a work of supererogation to enter 
into any minute detail of the performance. In fact, this tragedy has 
been so firequently performed that it would be impossible for an 
actress, however talented, to strike out any thing new. 

We are happy to state that the newspaper critics have changed their 
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opinion of this lady's acting. Her Jane Shore wae almost univer- 
sally condemned, and many stated that her acting had undergone little 
or no improvement by her sojourn on the continent. She is now, how- 
ever, considered by most of the leading papers to be a very valuable 
acquisition to the Covent Garden company. We should like to see this 
lady in Isabella, Belvidera, or some character that has not been quite so 
hacknied as Juliet ; but unfortunately, the company of this theatre 
cannot boast of one second-rate actor for tragedy since the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Warde — 

'< Oh, Shame ! where is thy blush?" 

Mr. Charles Kemble perform^^ Romeo with his usual ability. 

It is a pity that the necessities of the theatre should force Mr. 
Wrench to appear in the character of Mercutio. We knpw there is but 
one actor at Covent Garden could play the character better ; at the 
same time there are very few actors in England could play it much 
worse. 

Tuesday, May 19. — Maid qfJudah. — Masters Rival. 

Wednesday, May 20 — Suspicious Husband ; HoadleyJ — Ballet. — 
Invincibles, For the benefit of Mr. C. Kemble. 

Previous to the. commencement of the comedy, Mademoiselle Sontag 
and her sister Nina sung in character the principal scene of the second 
act of Freischutz. Mr. C. Kemble played Ranger with great spirit. 
The House was crowded in every part, and hundreds were unable to 
obtain admission. 

Thursday, May 2l.'^Homef sweet Home. — Sublime and Beautiful. — 

DeviTs Elixir. 

Friday, May 22.*— XioneZ and Clarissa ; Bickerstaff. — Matrimony | 
Kenny. — Invincibles ; Morton. For the benefit of Madame Vestris. 

The opera was very strongly cast. 

Sir John Flowerdale, Mr. Hartley ; Jessamy, Mr. Green 5 Har** 
man, Mr. Duruset ; Colonel Oldboy, Mr. Fawcett ; Jenkins^ Mr. J, 
Isaacs ; Lionel, Mr. Wood ; Clarissa, Miss Paton ; I^ady Mary 
Oldboy, Mrs. Davenport -, Jenny, Miss Goward ; Diana^ Madame c/' 

VESTRiS. 

In the interlude Madame Vestris performed Mrs. Jordan's favourite 
character of Clara, and Mr. Charles Kemble Elliston's part of Delaval* 
The house was crowded to excess. 

Saturday, May 2S.— Mairf qfJudah.'-^Master*s Rival. 

Monday, May 25. — Romeo and Juliet. ^-'Devil's Elixir. 
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Tuesday, May ^Qj^Maid qfJudah, — Master*^ Rival. 

Wednesday May 27. — Castle of Andalusia ; O'Keefe. — Charles the 

Second; Payne. 
For the Benefit of the Printer's Pension Society. 



ADELPHI THEATRE. 



Mr. Mathews commenced his tenth annual entertainment* It is en- 
titled the Spring Meeting. Mr. Mathews, like some of our anatomists, 
is in want of a subject, and after hearing a variety of proposals 
from his friends, at length determines on a trip to Newmarket. While 
arranging for his departure Dr. Cullender is announced, who is a por- 
trait, or rather caricature, of that very worthy man. Dr. Kitchener, 
who, as our readers are aware, was a complete " AtalV* He agrees to ac- 
company Mr. Matliews, also a Mr. Rattle, an auto-biographer in 
embryo, or recollector of what will be, not writing a life he would live, 
but living a life he might write. The quartette is made up by Mr. Hu- 
manity Stubbs, whose Christian-name well implies his habits, and whose 
constant phrase is, *^ I must say one thing, and I don*t mean another." 
After some amusing adventures in Tottenham- court-road, the party 
arrive at the White Hart at Epping, which is kept by Bob Merington> 
who had been an actor very great in Old Pickle in the Spoiled Child, 
and Endless in No Song No Supper ; because in one he eat a chicken 
and in the other a leg of lamb. He was a useful man, and would always 
undertake an " eating part " at a " short notice :'* — like Cardinal Wol- 
sey^ he was a man of inordinate appetite. There they dine. The 
dinner of course displeases the Doctor, who describes the pancakes as 
fried flannel, and the greens as sopped umbrellas. Proceeding on their 
journey they overtake a steam-coach, to the delight of Rattle, who 
expects he shall gain thereby an incident for his life. At every gate 
there is a dispute between the turnpike-man and the conductor, who 
refuses to pay, as he is drawn by the four " elephants,*' and there is no- 
thing on the gate but << bosses, mules, basses, and oxin.'* They proceed 
at a good rate for some miles ; but their pace is gradually slackened 
from a boil to a simmer, and then to a total stop, for the fact is, they 
had burnt themselves out. This part concludes with a very lively 
song, called Doncaster Races. 

The second part opens with an anecdote of Humanity Stubbs 
flapping the flies off a poor old waggon-horse without a tail, and finally 
cutting off his own pigtail and tieing it to the horse*s rump. The next 
incident is a ship-launch at Woolwich, described in a song ; after which 
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he pays a visit to Mr. Moritza, a jilted German who had made four 
attempts on his life through having been rejected by his love Wil- 
helmina, which we give in his own words: — " Oh, my Wilhel- 
mina ! den I set down and drink seven bots of stout brown, and smoke 
seven pipes ; den I drink a seven ounce phial of laudanum, and tie a 
rope round my neck, and throw myself into de sea ; and I load my 
bistols two loads up to de muslins ; den I sit down and take my bistols, 
and draw de trigger — hem ! Oh ! my Wilhelmina ! but de fact va3, 1 
overkilt myself — de bistol only shot off de tip of my ear—- de rope vould 
not strangle me, and de sea made me sick, and I throw up de lauda- 
num ; so I must live afid tink of my Wilhelmina." 

The next is a travelling anecdote, where an imitation is given of Mr. 
Brougham, which is not, however, remarkably correct. After a song 
entitled the Lord Mayor's Day, we have a little anecdote from our old 
friend the Scotch Lady. The entertainment concludes with a song 
called Country Concerts, in which very clever imitations are given of 
English and foreign singers, while a band composed of moveable paste- 
board musicians led by Mr^ Mathews, produced roars of laughter. This 
entertainment is altogether fully equal to any we have witnessed of Mr. 
Mathews of late years, and this is saying all that is necessary. 

Between the two parts of the Spring Meeting, Mr. Yates makes his 
appearance in a slight sketch called << Love among the Lawyers, or 
Courting in Court." On reading the title in the Bills, we had hoped 
and expected to have met with- something similar in wit and humour to 
that very laughable sketch of a trial by George Steevens, called *' Bullem 
versus Boatem ;" but the present is a poor dish of stale puns and extra- 
vagant jokes. The entertainments conclude with a monopologue, 
called " Harlequin and Mr. Jenkins, or Pantomime in the Parlour," in 
which eight characters are very effectively sustained by Mr. Yates, who 
changed his dresses with a rapidity perfectly astonishing. The house 
has been crammed to the ceiling every night of the performance. 

We believe these entertainments are the joint produce of Mr. Hood 
and Mr. Moncrieff. 



SURREY THEATRE. 



The performances at this theatre during the past month have been of 
a very varied and entertaining description. On the 1st of May, Elliston 
played Harry Dornton, for the benefit of the London Benevolent Insti- 
tution. Goldfinch was very effectively sustained by Mr. Wynne, and 
Sophia with much characteristic humour by Mrs. Fitzwiiliam. Mr. El- 
liston has been playing most of his favourite characters. We advise our 
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readers by all means to go and see his Falstaff ; it is ah admirable piece 
of acting, and we think far excels all his competitors. EUiston has the 
round good-humoured face and the rich leer of the eye, that we could 
fancy the poet's imagination revelled in when drawing the character. 

May 8.--~A Miss Absolon appeared as Meadows, in Love in a Village^ 
She has a pretty figure, and executed a variety of songs in a manner that 
reflected great credit on her musical instructor, Mr. A. Lee. 

15th.— A new burlesque was performed, entitled King, Queen, and 
Knave, The story turns upon the jealousy of the Queen of St. Mary 
Axe, on account of her royal consort being enamoured with a bar«maid. 
She therefore conspires with some lords of the court to poison his Ma- 
jesty with a bottle of Wright's champagne. He however overhears the 
plot, and exchanges it for a pot of porter, and the Queen and the con- 
spirators fall into their own snare. Burlesque is by far the most difficult 
species of dramatic writing ; for it has no medium. The author must 
possess an amazing share of wit and humour, or his dialogue sinks into 
downright vulgarity and utter nonsense. Such is the case with the pre- 
sent production. — On Wednesday the 20th, a Mr. Rumball of the Nor- 
wich company performed Hamlet with great applause. He is announced 
for Lear. We shall attend his performance.— 21st. A young lady 
made her debut as Carlos, in the Duenna,^2Sd. Mr. EUiston performed 
Ranger. Here this great actor is completely at home. Charies Kemble 
has all the easy politeness and gentlemanly assurance necessary for the 
character ; but the whim and eccentricity of Ranger can now only, since 
the death of Lewis, be bit off by EUiston. The other characters were 
all very effectively sustained, particularly Clarinda, by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
and Frankly, by Mr. Wynne. 



COBURG THEATRE. 



Monday, April 27. — A new drama was produced, entitled The Ma- 
tron of Palermo. The plat and incidents are of a nature truly calcu- 
lated to please the general frequenters of this theatre. Prince Roso- 
ria (Mr. £. L. Lewis) has taken a liking to Elvira, Rinaldo^s wife, and 
therefore very naturally wishes to get the husband out of the way ; this 
he contrives to do by sending him on a message to some distant quarter 
of the globe, and then prevails on the lady (Mrs. Bailey), by a forged 
document of his death, to become his wife. The husband, however, re- 
turns to his native land, and finding how his affairs are situated, joins a 
company of banditti. The piece opens with Rinaldo resolving among 
his comrades the murder of the prince, and avowing his determination of 
seeking the castle, to gain an interview with his child, a girl of about 
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eight years old (for we forgot to observe he had left one behind). This 
lie contrives to do in the disguise of a friar, and discovering himself to his 
daughter (Miss Grove), induces her to accompany him to his haunt. 
The prince is decoyed from his servants to a lone hut in the forest, and 
is there murdered by Rinaldo, the child at the same time observing it 
through an aperture in the wall. The child afterwards returns to the 
castle, and from an unfortunate propensity to somnambulism, gets out 
of the castle window, walks across a narrow bridge situated over a roar« 
ing torrent, to the very hut where the murder has been committed, and 
being followed by the domestics, the murderer is discovered. 

No doubt many of our readers are surprised we should take the 
trouble to describe such vile trash ; but some of our correspondents are 
so unreasonable as to ask us to give the plot of every new production. 
We have obliged them in this instance, in order to convince them of 
the absurdity of their request. A Mrs. Bailey from Bath rtade her first 
appearance. She not only possesses a fine figure, but, as far as we can 
judge, a very handsome face. Her acting was far more sensible than 
the character deserved. Mr. Cobham was rather too boisterous. Mr. 
Sloman is a very extraordinary actor'; his style never varies, and yet 
rarely tires. 

Monday, May 3, — Mamniello; or, the Dumb Girl of Porticu This 
production varies but little from the one now playing at Drury Lane. 
Mr. Cobham sustained the hero with great efiPect, and Miss Watson 
looked very interesting, and moved very gracefully, as the Dumb Girl, 

Mr. Davidge, the proprietor, has very generously granted the free use 
of his theatre for a benefit to the Minor Theatrical Fund. Tuesday the 
2d of June is the day appointed, on which occasion a number of profes- 
sionals will appear. 

Monday, May 10. — A new drama called Peter the Cruel, founded on 
the romance of the Castellan^s Oath. 

May 17. — An historical drama called The Signal Fire; or, the For- 
tress of Kingratz* 



ASTLEY'S AMPHITHEATRE. 

The Storming of Seringapatam continues to draw full houses. MtuO' 
niello has been produced here with great succesp. The dumb girl is 
made the daughter, instead of the sister, of the fisherman, which adds 
considerably to the interest of the drama. The herd is very ably sus- 
tained by Mr. Gomersal. Les Alcides, the Frenchmen who very nar- 
rowly escaped breaking their necks at Drury Lane, are engaged here. 
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VOLTAIRE ON THE UNITIES. 

The principles of those arts which depend on the imagination are all 
easy and simple, all drawn from nature and reason. The Pradons and 
the Boyers were acquainted with them, as well as the Corneilles and the 
Racines. The only difference has, and always will, consist in the ap- 
plication. The vilest composers had the same rules of music, as the 
authors of Armida and Isse. Poussin and Vignon worked upon the 
same principles. 

The French were the first amongst modern nations who revived those 
wise rules of the stage. Others were a long time unwilling to receive a 
yoke which seemed so severe ; but as this restraint was just, and reason 
finally triumphed over all opposition, in due time they likewise sub- 
mitted. 

Had I nothing else to say in favour of the rules than that Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere, Addison, Congreve, Mafiei, observed the laws of the 
drama, it ought effectually to stop the career of every one who has an 
inclination to violate them. 

What is a dramatic piece ? the representation of one action. Why of 
one only and not of two or three ? because the human mind cannot take 
in many objects at once ; because the interest which is divided is soon 
destroyed ; because we are offended at seeing even in a picture two dif- 
ferent events ; and, finally, because nature has taught us this receipt,* 
which ought to be as immutable as herself. The unity of place is essen- 
tial for the same reason, for one single action cannot be transacting in 
many places at the same time. If the personages I see are at Athens 
in the first act, how can they be in Persia in the second ? Has Le Brun 
painted Alexander at Arbela and in the Indies on the same canvas ? 
I should not at all wonder. Mr. De la Motte ingeniously says, " If a 
nation, sensible, but not a friend to rules, should reconcile itself to see 
Coriolanus condemned at Rome in the first act, received 'by the Volsci 
in the third, and besieging Rome in the fourth, &c.*' In the first place 
I cannot conceive a sensible and enlightened people noc^o be a friend 
to rules derived from good sense, and calculated for their pleasure ; 
secondly is it not manifest that there would in this case be three dif- 
ferent tragedies ? and that such a design, were it executed in the finest 
■poetry, would, after all, be nothing more than a piece, of Jodelle*s or 
Hardy *8 versified by a skilful modem ? 

' The unity of time is naturally joined to the two . others ; of which 
the followi&g is, I think, a very striking proof. I am present at a tra- 
gedy, that \is to say, at the representation of an action ; the subject is 
the- accomplishment of this one action. A conspiracy is formed against 
Augustus at Rome ; I wish to know what is about to happen to Au- 
guituA and the conspirators. If the poet makes the action continue 
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fifteen days, he ought to inform me of what has passed during that time ; 
for I come there to be informed of what passes, and nothing should 
happen without some use. If, therefore^ the events of fifteen different 
days be represented^ there must at least be fifteen different actionss* 
however unimportant they may be ; and then it is no longer the coni«- 
pletion of the conspiracy only (to which we ought rapidly to proceed), 
but a tedious history, which interests no more, because it ceases to be 
lively, and because all its parts are far distant from the decisive moment 
of which alone I am in expectation. I did not come to the theatre to 
hear the history of a hero, but to see one single event of his life. Be- 
sides, the spectator is at the theatre but three hours ; the action there* 
fore should continue no longer; and this rule is observed in Cinna, An- 
dromache, Bajazet, in the Oldipus of the great Corneille, of Mr. de la 
Motte, and (if I may presume to mention it) in my own. -If some other 
plays require longer time, it is a licence which their beauties only can 
excuse, and the greater the licence is, the more it deserves to be blamed. 

The unity of time is oflen extended to twenty-four hours, and the 
unity of place to the circumference of a palace. The treatment of some 
beautiful subjects would be rendered impracticable by greater strict- 
ness, and a way would be opened to excessive abuses by more indul- 
gence. For were it once established^ that a theatrical action might 
continue two days, it would perhaps be extended by one author to two 
and by another to two years ; and if the place of the scene was not 
fixed to a limited spot, we might soon see tragedies like the Julius 
Caesar of the English, where Brutus and Cassius are at Rome in the 
first act, and in The^ly in the fiflh. 

A submission to these laws not only prevents faults, but produces real 
beauties ; as an exact adherence to the rules of fine architecture neces- 
sarily composes a building pleasing to the eye. When the unities of 
time, action, and place are preserved, we must- grant that it is very diS- 
cult for a play not to be simple. To this all Racine's dramatic works 
owe their merit ; and this is what was required by Aristotle. Mr. De la 
Motte, in his defence of a tragedy written by himself, prefers a great 
number of events to this noble simplicity, and thinks his opinion sup- 
ported by the little value which was set upon Berenice, and the estima- 
tion in which the Cid still continues. The Cid, it is true, is more 
affecting than Berenice ; but Berenice is censurable only because it is 
rather an elegy than a simple tragedy ; and the Cid, of which the action 
is truly tragical, does not owe its success to the multiplicity of events, 
but pleases in spite of this multiplicity ; as it affects, npt on account of, 
but in spite of, the infanta.' Mr. De la Motte imagines that we may ruie 
superior to all these rules by an adherence to the unity of interest^ 
which he tells us was his own invention, and stiles a paradox. But the 
unity of interest, in my opinion, is nothing but the unity of action. « If 
many personages,** says he, " are differently interested in the same 
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event, and all deserve that I should enter into their feelings, this creates 
an unity of action, and not of interest." Since 1 took the liberty of 
adducing my arguments against Mr. De la Motte on this little point in 
dispute, I have re-perused the Discourse of Corneille on the Three Uni- 
ties. The opinion of that great master is much better worth attending 
to than mine. Observe how he expresses himself: — " I maintain, then, 
and I have said it before, that the unity of action consists in the unity of 
the plot and the unity of the danger/' Let the reader examine this 
passage of Corneille, and he will soon be able to decide between Mr. De 
la Motte and me ; and though an authority of such consequence should 
not prove me to be in the right, is there not still a more convincing 
argument, namely, experience ? In perusing the best French tragedies, 
we shall see that the capital characters are differently interested, but all 
these different interests refer to that of the principal character. If they 
are not lines terminating in one common centre, the interest will be 
double, and that which on the stage is called action, will be so likewise. 



MISCELLANIES. 



We beg to call the attention of our readers to a most promising young 
actress, whose talents in tragedy as well as comedy, are of the first 
order. She is the daughter of an officer in the army, under the as- 
sumed name of Mordaunt : her family connexions rank high in society, 
and we have no doubt, from the general adnvation of her superior 
elegance of manner, and the conspicuous talents which have been ex- 
hibited by her the last season at the Southampton and Portsmouth 
Theatres, that she will become one of the most brilliant stars in the 
drama of the present day. 



The following account of the Dutch Hamlet will no doubt prove ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers, and at the same time will relieve that 
nation from the various imputations (see the daily papers when speaking 
of Miss Smithson) which have been cast against their literary taste and 
judgment. 

*< The Dutch Hamlet is almost a literal translation of the German, 
but differs importantly from the English in fable and character. 

** The story is simply this : — The king of Denmark has been poisoned 
by a favourite of the queen ; and that princess, in the headlong violence 
of her passion, consented to the death of her husband, and promised to 
reward his murderer with her hand and crown. The piece opens imme- 
diately after the commission of this bloody deed ; and the first scene is 
allotted to the assassin, and a friend, who is confidential, and indeed an 
accomplice in the villainy. In the second scene a discovery of the 
murder is made to the qvieen by the lover, who claims his rccompence. 
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which) ' from the compunctuous visitings of nature,* is refused. Many 
high-wrought sentiments are given by the royal self-made widow, to 
justify a breach of her wicked promise, and to determine on throwing 
the whole regal power into the hands of her son Hamlet. This resolu- 
tion she mjiintains so steadily, that her lover (Clodius), the murderer, 
is converted into her most inveterate enemy. 

** Various scenes of severe distress ensue. An [;^^ *erview takes place 
betwixt young Hamlet and his mother, in which f^^. «^cience of the 
latter impels her to relate her share in the death of her husband to the 
former, who has been apprized by his father*s ghost of the horrid deed. 
This ghost is said to haunt him every where, but does not make its 
public appearance. 

<< The Dutch Ophelia is the daughter of the murderer, Clodius — of 
course the same principle that prevents the queen mother from an 
union with the assassin of her husband, destroys the intended nuptials 
betwixt Ophelia and Hamlet. Hereupon the virtuous sacrifices of 
passion to principle produce several very tender and affecting scenes. 
The filial. piety of Hamlet, and the constitutional melancholy so exqui- 
sitely touched by Shakspeare, are by no means feebly supported by the 
German poet, or by the Dutch translator. The introduction of a sacred 
vase, in which are deposited the ashes of the poisoned monarch, is very 
happily brought on, and the addresses of the pious and heart-wounded 
son to it, press closely on the softest and best passions of our nature. 
In the midst of these addresses of Hamlet to the ashes of his father, the 
queen enters, and her son, wrought to agony, goes up to her, and with 
the outraged feelings of a son so situated, asks, Where is my father ? On 
her refusing to answer which question, he leads her to the urn, and in 
the same style of eloquent brevity exclaims — See, mother — here is all 
you have left me of him I 

'< This calls forth all the passions of a son, and all the penitence of a 
•mother. The latter implores her death, the former attempts it; the 
dagger is pointed at her bosom; the parent kneels to receive, the child 
to give the blow ; but by a powerful working of nature, the son falls 
into the embraces of his mother, wholly disarmed. They rise together, 
and Hamlet, unable to execute his purpose, rushes away, exclaiming, 
* The wife has killed her husband, and my father, it is true^ but the 
mother must not be murdered by the son.* 

" The fate of this unhappy princess is with more natural justice con- 
signed by the Austrian Bard to the band of her lover. The guilty 
Clodius, failing in the attempt to destroy Hamlet, is himself stabbed 
by that prince, and the piece concludes with Hamlet's resolution to 
prefer life to death for the sake of virtue and the good of his subjects.** 



A SHORT DISSERTATION ON RANTING. 

*< The warm, the passionate parts of tragedy, are always most taking 
With an audience ; for which reason we often see players pronouncing, 
in all the violence of action, several parts which the author writ with the 
greatest temper, and designed they should have been so acted." Addison, 

According to Homer, it was JEschylus who first taught the magnum 
tbqui^ or the rant, and as that preceptor was called the father of the 
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stuge seven eighths of our actors, in and out of London, retain so vio« 
lent an esteem for antiquity, that they follow up with the deepest enthu- 
siasm that noble l^psson of their great ancestor's. 

However ofiens^lve the rant may be to some hearers, or indeed dan- 
gerous (for we really have trembled for the tympanum of many of our 

delicate actresse s >^ en they have been standing near Mr, — or 

Mr. , -tf^Tome other robustious fellow, tearing a passion to 

tatters), it may be justly styled a great, a magnanimous method of 
pronunciation ; << it elevates, it surprises ;*' it alarms the ears, it rouses 
the sleeping senses, and it awakens the most stupid into attention. Don 
I^ewis, in << Lo,ve Makes a Man,** declares he loves to hear Carlos speak 
Greek, though the old gentleman does not understand a word of the 
language ; but what then '< Charles thunders it out so loflily !*' In that 
he speaks the opinion of the moiety of every theatric audience in the 
United Kingdom of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

Let the most delicate actor meet Desdemona, and with the most 
tender address pronounce, 

" Oh my fair warrior, &c.*' 

r 

would he equally please his auditors, interest his auditors, or be ap- 
plauded by his auditors, as when he rantingly bellows out, 

" Villain ! be sure thou prove my love, &c.*' 

These are the lofty speeches which reach to the deepest recesses of 
Olymptis, splitting the ear of the most drowsy god. That there are nu- 
merous passages in the drama which require unusual force in deliyering, 
is a fact we do noi attempt to deny, as in the one above quoted ; but 
unfortunately our players will not reserve their Jungs for these noisy 
speeches. We could bring innumerable instances of actors indulging 
in this fault ; we heard a Jaflier not very long ago deliver the following 

sentence, 

" What ! be a devil and take a damning oath 

For shedding native blood ? Can their be sin 

In merciful repentance ?** 

in a tone loud enough to shake Heaven's conclave. If our readers wish 
for any more instances, they may find plenty in our Theatrical Journal. 
The rant, however false in nature, is true in stage policy ; for as there 
are some persons so deaf they can only hear amidst a great noise, others 
there are who are so dull they cannot fancy any thing but a great noise 
worth attending to. The organs of the body are like the component 
parts of an instrument, when you can make unison you may easily per- 
ceive the contact, and. as, according to Aristotle, most persons only 
judge by their eyes and ears, we can very easily account for many people 
preferring Italian Operas, Pantomines, and Melodraiues, to the works 
of Shakspearc, Jonson, or Congreve. 
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^% ^<cbylu8 is the father of Greek Tragedy, and exhibits both' the beauties and 
the defects of an earl}* original writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated, but 
very obscure, and difficult to be understood, partly by reason of the incorrect state 
in which we have his works (they having suffered more by time than any of the 
ancient tragedians), and partly on account of the nature of his style, which is crowded 
with metaphors of the harsh and timid. He abounds with martial ideas and de- 
scriptions ; he has much fire and elevation, less of tenderness and foice ; he delights 
in the mavellous. The ghost of Darius, in the Persae ; the insptratioh of Casiancfra^ 
in Agamemnon ; and the songs of the furies in the Euminides, are beautiful in 
their kind, and strongly expressive of his genius. 



Luther's Opinion of Comedies, — Luther strongly recommended the 
acting of comedies even in schools,' and be thought them capable of 
edifying young persons. " In comedies,** observed Luther, '* particu- 
larly in those of the Roman writers, the duties of the various situations 
of life are held out to view, and> as it were, reflected from a mirror. The 
ofSce of parent and the proper conduct of children, are faithfully deli- 
neated ; and, what to young men may be advantegeous, the vices and 
characters of profligate women are exhibited in their true colours. 
Excellent lessons are given to them how they should condtict themselves 
towards virtuous women in courtship. Strong exhortations to matri-* 
mony are brought forward, without which no government can subsist. 
Celibacy is the plague of any natidn. Although,*' continues Luther, 
<< in some comedies licentious passages are introduced, yet they ought 
not to deter a Christian from reading them. For the Bible itself is not 
without indelicate descriptions.'* ' 



REVIEWS. 



Home Svoeet Home, 



We beg to apologize to Mr. Pocock for having entertained so hum- 
ble an opinion of his modesty. We have already wasted so much time, 
patience, and paper, on this production, that we are tired of the subject. 
We cannot however refrain from giving our readers the following mor- 
ceau as a sort of bonne bouche : 

" Though I am little I'm a good un. 
Every day my love increases ; 
Why should I eat humble pudding 
Just as cruel woman pleases." 

Wilkes said to Mrs. Centlivre, after reading '' A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife," the play would not only be damn*d, but she herself would be 
damn*d for writing it. What would he have said to Mr. Pocock after 
leading *« Home, sweet Home?** 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

(Formerly Miss Farren.) 

In Farren we behold, with g^race combin'd, 

The features and the form to shew the mind; 

In everv motion fashion stands confess'd. 

Fashion by sensibility possess'd. ^ 

Clear and correct, veracious and at ease, 

SkiU'd e'en to make her very silence please ; 

Attentive to give business to the scene. 

By thought that adds intelligence to mien. 

Her eye, her action, dart, with lively force. 

Sense from her miud, and passion from its source. 

This lady's father was a surgeon in Cork, but an early fondness for 
the drama induced him to quit that city, and join a company of strolling 
players. ^ 

At Tewkesbury he married, and after having had the satisfaction of 
seeing his wife produce three daughters and a son, died, leaving his 
widow and children in a state of extreme indigence. After undergoing 
mahy privations, Mrs. Farren obtained a situation for .herself and chil- 
dren in Mr. Youriger's company at Liverpool. The second daughter, 
the subject of our present memoir, was born in the year 1759. Miss 
Elizabeth Farren made her debut in the above city about the age of fif- 
teen, as Rosetta, in " Love in a Village.** She performed this and many 
other characters with great success. 'Qy the kindness of Mr. Younger, 
the manager, she obtained a letter of introduction to the elder Colnian, 
at whose theatre in the Hay market she appeared in the summer of 1777. 
The late celebrated . Mr. Henderson also appeared that season. Her 
success was so considerable, that she was engaged at Covent Garden,^ 
where she performed tragedy with the late Mr. Digges. She afterwards 
became a member of Drury Lane, and sustained the tragic heroines, 
such as Juliet, the Fair Circassian, &c. with great and merited applause; 
and in comedy was only considered inferior to Mrs. Abingdon; and on 
the departure of that lady to Covent Garden, she took the lead in 
comedy as well. It was about this period of her fame that the celebrated 
Charles Fox was observed to pay her most particular attention, fre- 
quently dangling whole evenings behind the scenes for the sake of her 
company ; but finding these attentions not meeting the success he anti- 
cipated, he gave up the pursuit to Lord Derby, ^ho took every means 
in his power to promote her interest. He induced Lady Thompson' and 
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Lady Johnson to become her patronefises ; by which means »he was 
enabled to move in the first circles, and she became anxious to rival 
those of the highest rank and fortune in every female and polite accom<» 
plishment; and so indefatigable were the pains the lady took to im« 
prove, that Miss Farren was justly considered as a finished pattern of 
female elegance and fashion. The platonic affection that was said to 
exist between Miss Farren and Lord Derby was of course productive of 
a great many squibs, &c. among the would*be-wit8 and idlers about 
town ; but their conduct was so guarded as to be free from the asper** 
sions of the most censorious or malicious. When the Duke of Richmond 
had private plays performed at his house in Privy Gardens, Miss Farren 
was appointed to preside over the stage business ; which employment 
introduced her to most of the nobility of the kingdom, and thereby gave 
her an importance unknown to any of her theatrical contemporaries. 

Miss Farren took her farewell of the public at Drury Lane, on the 7th 
of April, 1797, in the character of Lady Teazle, in the School for Scan* 
4al, on which occasion the house actually overflowed. Towards the 
conclusion of the play she appeared to be much affected, and when Mr. 
Wroughton came forward to speak some lines which were written on 
the occasion, her emotions increased to such a degree, that she was 
under the necessity of receiving support from Mr. King. The fall of 
the curtain was attended with repeated bursts of applause, not un- 
mingled with feelings of regret, for the loss of an actress, then in the 
zenith of her charms, and while her dramatic reputation was in the 
highest esteem of the public. On the 8th of May following, then in her 
38th year, she was married to Lord Derby by special licence, at his 
lordship*s house in Grosvenor-square ; his lordship's wife, the only ob- 
stacle to their union, being no more. 

We cannot better conclude this brief Memoir of Lady Derby, than by 
«3^tracting the following account of her from a late celebrated dramatic 
publication : 

^< It might be sufficient praise to say of Miss Farren's performances, 
if she had never deviated from the. walk for which art as well as nature 
designed her ; it might, perhaps, be sufficient praise to say, that wer^ 
we to collect every idea which has been suggested to us by books, or 
has been the result of our own observations on life, assisted by all 
that the imagination could conceive«of a woman of fashion ; we should 
find every idea realized, and levery conception embodied in the person 
and acting of Miss Farren ; her. figure is considerably aboye the mid* 
die height^ and is of that /flight texture which allows and requires the 
use of full and flowing drapery, an advantage of which she well knows 
how to avail herself; — ^her face, though not regularly beautiful, is 
animated and prepossessing ; h^r eye/ vi({iioh is blue and penetrating^ 
is a powerful feature n^en die chooses to employ it on the public, ailli 
either fla«be« with spirit pr melto with loftnesSi as its itoittress de^ 
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cideis on the escpresfiion she wished to convey ;^^her v§ice We never 
thought to possess much sweetness, but it is refined and fbminine; and 

^ her smiles, of which she is no niggard^ fascinate the heart as much as 

■her form delights the eye. In short, a more complete exhibition of 
graces and accomplishments never presented itself for admiration be* 
fbre the view df an audience. ... 

. i< To this enumetation of personal -charms, we have tb add the list 
ofJxer talenisr: Itis-nbt-wise) indeed, to separate thetn, they are mu- 

-tuqlly benefited an dam proved by each other. Dant simul et aceipiurd, 
•A rarerxcOAbination of nature and art to qualify their favourite for the 
assumption of the j^rincipal characters in the higher comedy has not 
been khown ; she possesses ease, vivacity, spirit, and humour : and her 
performances are so little injured by effort, that we have often expe- 
rienced a delusion of the senses, and imagined, what in a theatre it is so 
diiScult to imagine, the scene of action to be identified, and Miss Farren 

-really tlie character she was only attempting to sustain;— we cannot 
admit the isup^osition even, that St. JameS*s ever displayed superior 
evidence of fine breeding than Miss Farren has )dft6b done m her owh 
person." 

Lady Derby died April the 22d and Was buried in the family-vault at 
Ohnskirk on the 30th. 



MEMOIR OF Miss GO WARD. 

We in our last unfortunately made a promise to give a memoir 6f 
this very lively and agreeable actress. We say unfortunately on ac- 
count of the matter afforded us (her biographers) being so exceedingly 
sdanty. 

This Lady has met with few vicissitudes in life, has encountered n^ 
romantic adventures, but has moved along the beaten track of her ex:- 
istence as we oir any common place biographers may have done ; her 
Jtfe, since she first appeared on the stage, has been one scene of 
gradual improvement, therefore to minutely detail it ^ould be to paint 
a picture of one colour, or to write a play Without ^161 at incidents. 
. .Miss Goward was born at Ipswich in Suffolk. Her father wa^i 
iiighly respectable tradesman of that town. For what cause she wiA 
induced tti turn to the stage foir a livelihood we know not ; she however 
made so successful a c/e^uf at Ipswich that she was shortly aftel'wards 
engaged. at the Hull Theati^^ where she sustained for Iwo or Ih^ee 
§rears a Inghly respectable lituation hdih as ah actress a:nd vo<3alisr. 
2h the Summer dfl82S ^^ wal<$%agfed by Mr. Arnold, the pr6]^ri%ldi' 
of the £0g^sh^pel*^tit»ui^, and aigcofdingly made her apf^earanig& ihlft 
iltaionitli^ev^ry dt>|^t^ third^^l^^^ef b(](3i^l&^(in fW: op^ra c^f :tk«i 
Binie)r«fid: l^ttl^ P^H^^ ki ihw 9j^im C^ld>^heris «hr ^^lly de^ 
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lighted the audience with the pathos and umplicity with which she ex- 
ecuted the delightful melodies of Shield in the opera, as by the whim, 
the sprightliness, and the vivacity, she displayed in the hero of the 
farce. Her acting, by many of the critics, was considered to border 
so closely on Miss Kelly's that she was thought to be a pupil of that 
Lady's. She has since however proved herself in a variety of characters 
to be perfectly original in her style of acting. 

At the commencement of the present season it was reported, in se- 
veral of the papers, that a union had taken place between Miss Goward 
and that highly meritorious actor Mr.' Keeley. The marriage however, 
we suppose, " for sundry weighty reasons*' has not yet been publicly 
annnounced. Perhfips there are some of our readers who expect we 
should give them a full account of Mr. Keeley's wooing (indeed we have 
received some letters to that effect) ; but by *< what charms, what conju- 
ration, or what mighty magic,'* he " thrived in this fair lady's love," 
not having heard bis course of wooing, we confess our ignorance. 
But this is certain (so we understand frgip unque^tionablie authority), 
that he has not only wooed but won tb^ lady. 

Miss Goward is well skilled in the science of music, is a pleasing 
singer, ^nd possessed of genius that is displayed to considerable advan- 
tage in the lighter parts of comedy, as well as the broader parts of 
opera and farce. She may therefore be accounted a very valuable 
member of the Covent Garden Company. Among her many suec^ssful 
characters we must notice her Lucy m the Bj^ggar's Opera, aad Madge 
in Love in a Village ; in the former she hits off the manpers of that 
jealous termagant to the very life. She has also played Clari at Covetit 
Garden, which was a performance by no means devoid of merit. 
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DUBLIN. 

Saturday May 8. Madame Caradori 
Allan appeared for tlie second time on 
Saturday nigfat to a crowded and bril- 
liant house. This lady Is a most 
charming singer, possessing all the 
flexibility of voice, and power of exe- 
cution of Madame Catalan!, with a 
sweetness and elegance of style pecu- 
liarly her own. She does not strike or 
astonish. She gets through the most 
difficult passages without effbrt or dis- 
play, and her performance is charac- 
terised by the same smiling, solacing 



catmness that lights up and gives ex- 
pression to her f^ir apd beautiful cqud- 
tenance. We had another novelty ij) 
the appearance of Miss I. Patoni th^ 
sister of the admired, delightful, and 
lovely Lady William Lejiox. This 
young lady is yet evidently new to the 
stage, and has much to learn, but she 
jpromises fair to acquire the highest 
rank in her profession, aqd she has ju- 
diciously chosen a line in vhich, from 
her natural ^race, taste, and anima- 
tion, she must eventually succeed. She 
played Albina Mandeville in Thi ff^ili^ 
and Mariann in The VUix'en. 
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Monday May 4tb. Mr. Kean, sen. 
uppeared for the first time these three 
years ; the house waf 611ed principally 
with persons anxious to testify their 
Joy at bis recovery from bis late serious 
indisposition. The play selected waff 
the Merchant of Venice. He was en- 
thusiastically cheered upon his en* 
trance^ and we were gratified to per- 
ceive that, although bis late illness bad 
evidently pressed heavily on bis frame, 
it did not prevent him exhibiting in 
their fullest force, bis great and pecu- 
liar abilities so often and so effectively 
excited in that part. Mr. Kean jun. 
played Bassanio ; Miss Huddart's Por- 
tia was much applauded. 

TViursday May 7* Douglas, Miss 
Huddart*sLad)r Randolph drew down re- 
iterjited applause; throughout her most 
interesting performance that accom- 
plished young lady carried tbe feelings 
of the audience with her, and rivetted 
their attention. Mr. EIrington made 
tbe most of Glenarvon, and Mr. Kean,. 
jun. was warmly applauded in young 
Nerval. 

Monday May 1 1. Mr. Kean, sen. wat 
announced to play the part of Sir Giles 
Overreach, but was too indisposed to 
appear. His son played Sir Edward - 
Mortimer, and was much applauded. 

Miss I. Pat on is spoken very highly 
of by all tbe Dublin critics; she has 
played Rosalind, Lady Teazle, &c. 
with great success. 

May 16. Mr. H. Johnson, once tbe 
greatest favourite Dublin ever had, ap- 
peared at this theatre, after an absence 
of 15 years, in the characters of Sir 
Pertinax M'Sycophant,and Rugantino. 
Mr. Johnson still possesses all that 
vigour, fire, and energy ; all that tact 
and knowledge of dramatic effect 
which raised him to tbe very first 
grade in that particular line of his pro- 
ibssion that he was remarkable for, 
even in bis boyish days, and bis en- 
fCagement here will afford the lovers 
of roelo-drame an opportunity of wit- 
oessing ^that species of tbe drama to 
^eoliar advantage. 



Monday May 18tb. Mr. Kean has re- 
covered from bis second indisposition, 
and played Sir Giles with great effect* 

CORK. 

Mr. Henry Johnson is performing at 
this theatre. On Monday the 4th Ma- 
dame Catalani took her benefit, before 
an overflowing audience. Nothing 
rould exceed tbe enthusiasm of her 
reception at Cork. 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr. T. Cooke is playing here with 
great success. This actor in his pecu- 
liar performance is certainly unrivalled. 



LIVERPOOU 

This theatre opened on Monday tbe 
18th with the play of Henry the Fourth 
and the farce of the Invincibles. The 
play was thus cast : Falstaff, Mr. Dow- 
ton ; Prince of Wales, Mr. F. Vining i 
Hotspur, Mr. Vandenboff. 

Tuesday. Miss P. H. Kelly appeared 
as Lady Teazle, and Mr. Rayner as 
Giles. 

NORWICH. 

With the exception of the manager's 
nighr, and Mr. Burton's, the benefits 
have not hitherto proved so productive 
as the respective talents and exertions 
of tbe performers deserved. Yet there 
have been many pieces exceedingly 
well got up and acted, particularly tbe 
laughable farce of the Green Eyed Mon- 
ster, taken from the petite comSdie of 
Jjei Deux Jealoux^ in which tbe cha- 
racter of Baron Spybrhausen was ad* 
mirably sustained by Burton on Mon* 
day night for Mr. Clifford's benefit* 
Burton, who is a universal favourite, 
was honoured with the public patron* 
age to tbe tune of llSt and we shall 
be glad to find that Mr. Serle, who is 
also an excellent actor, is equally sue* 
cessful, for be well deserves tbe ap- 
plause which always crowns bis cffortt^ 
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both in trag^edy and comedy^ Mr. Serle 
took for his benefit a New Way to pay 
Old Debts, The Bashful Man, and Lore 
in Humble Life. 

BRISTOL^ 

Monday April S7» Mlss^jjove con* 
eluded a very successful engagement 
at this theatre, on which occasion she 
iftustained the principal characters in 
the following popular pieces: Sub' 
Hme and Beautiful ; Love in Wrinkles / 
Home, Sweet Home: the performance 
being for her benefit. In the course 
of the evening she sang many favour- 
ite and popular airs in a delightful 
manner and the whole entertainment 
appeared to give much gratification to 
a numerous and fashionable audience. 

Tuesday May 1 9. We have for some 
time understood that a negociation was 
on the * tapis' between the proprietors 
of the Bath theatre and the friends of 
Mrs. M*Cready for the Bristol theatre^ 
and it is with the deepest regret we 
learn that it has failed. At the time the 
managers had but one company to pay 
for, two such large towns could afford 
to give larger salaries, and therefore a 
better and more respectable set of per* 
formers, than when divided they are 
able to keep. At that time the Bath 
and Bristol stage as they were collec- 
tively called, was considered a nursery 
for the London boards, and some of the 
most eminent performers of the last 
and commencement of the present cen- 
tury, made their delmt in the Bristol 
company. 

We have been shori\ of those laurel* 
since the cupidity of one or two of the 
proprietors led to a separation of the 
theatres* Poor )Vatson was the first 
martyr who suffered, and though the 
high, honourable, and upright characr 
terof poor Macready, with the experi- 
ence of a long and tedious theatrical 
career, enabled him to steer safely 
through the shpab and quicksandf 
that surrounded him ; with all bit 
iDdostry, bis integrity, bis economyt 
and last, though not least, his perie* 
verancei wefeajr that he has left his 



family but a poor fortune for the te« 
tnainder of their voyage. ' 

We hear that Mr. Bronton, who it 
to succeed him, has acted with the 
greatest spirit and ability in hia ma<* 
nagement of the Plymouth theatre; 
but we fear be will find that spirit and 
ability is not all that ia requisite to en* 
sure success. It ia said that he will enter 
on bis first campaign with a very nu*^ 
merous and effective corps dr^maiiquef 
which he must keep up. We cordially 
hope he may succeed ; but be will find 
be has engaged in a very haaardoua 
undertaking. 

' This theatre closed on Friday nighty 
May 1 5, for the season. The play was 
Damon and Pythias, in which the ce» 
lebrated Mr. Macready performed the 
part of Damon ; he sustained this cha* 
racter with bis usual ability, and drew 
repeated bursts of applause from m 
highly respectable audience. After the 
performance he delivered the following 
appropriate address, which was received 
with the most decided marks of appro* 
bation : 

<< Ladies and Gentlemen, ' 
' It has been usual to distinguish the 
concluding night of each season by a 
public acknowledgement of the patron- 
age conferred on it ; the testimony of 
my respect to you, and to the memoi^ 
of the dear relative who lately directed 
your amusements I have taken on my- 
self, as a melancholy inheritance, the 
fulfilment of this his customary duty. 

" In the name of his family in gene* 
ral, in whom the spirit of his gratitude 
still exists, of all to whose affection bis 
many excellent qualities had endeared 
him, I have to thank you for th^ li- 
beral support and indulgent opinion 
«irith which (during a period of teqi 
years) you cheered and stimulated his 
efforts in your service. 

*' On the part of the widow, in par- 
ticular, I am instructed to repeat to 
you, that she entertains the moal 
grateful recollections of your kindness, 
which was a great solace and assistancf 
to her in the latter hours of her fWc^ 
tion* 
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** in fatvtnir been ooiMldered expedi- 
ent for her to trtmafer the eontroifrl ^ 
ftdft tfie^tfeto ether bimdsy she aniions- 
ly de$ire« taentrust the charge to ageB* 
tleman from whose character for Ube<* 
?^<ty, jttdgmeai, and attentions to the 
reapoetahiHty of the estahHshment^ th« 
patfoof of the drama may expect a syfr- 
teaa of management worthy the conti* 
nuanee ef their protection and euoou^ 
fagMMnt. SI)ould sueh an arrange 
ment 4ake j^ace, suffer me> on her her 
half, to presmne to hope that, in th« 
diat^biitidn of your favovn hereaft ert 
she may still he permitted to retain 
9Dtiia«Uiia on your sympathy, and de- 
rive fonpe eomfoct from the conviction 
that the mcrita of him ne lament wiU 
not be <|uite forgotten. 

'<The performers, liulies and gen* 
tlemen, beg to return their best thanks 
lor the share they have obtained of 
yonr approbation and patronage. Un- 
ivilltng as I am to iotrode my indivi* 
dual feelings nn this oeeasiony I may 
at ]^s«t assure you of my sloeereipartir 
cipation in the grateful sentimyenta { 
have expressed fer others, and be al- 
iefwtd rcapectfuUy to add my vi>lca to 
iheir general wishes ^or your pFospar 
«ty,'' 

Mr» ifaeeeady delivered the address 
yery impressiirely i and in a manner 
highly creditable to his Ceelifigaf 



91RMIN<?HAM. 

Monday fj^pvUSLl* fiwvy the Fntrth, 
B^nMin jQtor, and the Jifpuntaineerf, 
Mr. Dowton appeared as the fat knight, 
and it certainly was a rich treat to the 
admirer of th^ drama* Mr, Vanden- 
hoff has seldom appeared to more sd- 
va#»tage than in the character of Hotn 
spur* It was his benefit, and a vei^ 
luil house might have added something 
to his iisually spirited acting. He look- 
ed the ardent Henry Percy. His best 
hit was reading the letter. Mr. Yining 
as Prince HaL was veiy little to our 
taste> he improved as he went on, and 
iinally rose to much energy ; but in 
tavern scenes there was too much fa** 
miliarity, or rather too little of the 
dignity, which the beams of birth cast 
up^n the lowest situations. 

Wednesday jfprii 29, H^me Sweei 
Heme, Giovanni in London, &c. Miss 
Love drew a very large house ; indeed, 
Ve think the best for the season, 

Friday May 1. Henry IV. and the 
Jiagpie or the Maid ; a very crowded 
hou^ for the benefit otf Mr. Powton, 
This closed the season* and while we 
9^pre8s our regret at its lack of profit to 
the leasee, we must say that this arose 
from no defect in the management* no 
fault in the company) bpt we believe 
from the want of money, a want grow? 
ing more general in thut town. 



POETRY AND SONGS- 



VERSES TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Wiih a new Edition of Shaiufemre. 

Accept, «weet maid, each scene that 

Sfaakspeare drew ; 
Scenes whose great lessons may im^ 

pre^re e'en you. 

Tempest* 

Behold your image in his Tempest 
• shewn, 

f^or sureMiranda^s spbttesa mind*« yeur 

'•wn. 



Tnoe Gentlemen efVetena* 

Let ftilse Veronals rake your anger 

ineve} 
But-spare Us friend, who boasts a con- 

staht love. 

Merry Wines of WindtoTt 

To check your mirth though prudish 

matrons tiy. 
With Mistreat Ford In barnflesa frolics 
- vie. 



Poetry and Sonffi* 



lit 



Medturi/t^ M4A9ure, 



PTMU^i Title. 



Like Isabel, on virtue found yoar KeVer of your husband's friend too 



pleasure ; 



fond appear ; 



Quit like for like, give Measure still for Leontio's jealousy may else be near. 



Measure. 

Comedy of Errors* 
With Adriana'a be your ralge supprcseM, 
for life's a scene of errors at tbe best. 

Much Ado about Niihing, 
Frbrii Claudlo's scorn and injor'd H«r6'8 

tbAtte, 
Learn what small slips o'erturn a wo- 
man's fame. 

l,we*s Labour Loaf, 
Go, try their tempers} lovers some- 
times roast. 
Like Rosaline, ivbote labour was ilot 

Midtummet NighVs threayn* 
Like Hermia, rather from a paLrent 

part. 
Than yield your person, aAd Wkhhold 

yolir Mart. 

Merchant of Pemce, 
Wise I^ortia'k caskets, ere you wed, 

employ ; 
Who chuse for riches ne'er will give 

you joy. 

jis you. Like It, 

And when your point, like Rosalind, 
you've carried. 



Jkfacbeth, 

And lest ambition blast your peaceful 

We, 
Behold the end of Cawdor's f uiltjr wife. 

Kii»g John, 

Of lov^ iiuternal mark th« iMhietite 

mild. 
When «»idow^^ Conitante wee|il ol'^r 

her murder'd child. 

fShtsr IHchitrd tL 

Ifli rough changing! fortunes let t)^y 

faith be seen' ; 
A bright example shines in Ricfaih'd's 

queem 

Ktng Henry IK Spairh. 

And if a soldier you should chanca to 

marry. 
Know, while Ira'a abieht, you at home 

■ostUffjr. 

Kmg Henry P", 

Like t'other Kate her faultering lover 

blame ; 
Hiif Frnicli, half finglisli; honeftt 

love's the same. 

t&ng Henry Ft, 3 parts. 
O'er pious Henry serious tribute pay. 



Strive not to <iear the hrceches when gy^ ^^^ y^^^ husbsind kbs as well as 



you'ire married. 

Taming' the Shrew, 



King Richard III, 



Still Katheria^'f eonqtter'<d paMions Yet clasp no statesman, Gloster-Iike, 



keep in view. 



too close ; 



Erfe some Petrnohio coniet to tam^ta Soon cloy'd, tliey -wSU give poor Lady 



•brew. 

Mk ^eUtkat Ends P^kl, 



Aniia tt dostf. 

^ng Henry. nil. 



And when your graces' havte a BeMritu And know, like fioleyn, should lyou 



warn'd, 



match above you. 



Think no had Ivasband is « tfaka' re- The great may mar^, but not long 



form'd. 



Twelfth Night, 



will lote you. 



When Belch or Ague-cLeek fur Jove No patriot Marcius take; their jfalth's 

appiie«» but brittle; 

Detest the drunkard, and the fool de- They love their eotrntry much, their 

spiw. wivel but little. 
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JuUut Casar. 
To Portia's actions, all but one> aspire ^ 



For what is drinking drams, but swaL 
lowing fire. 

Anthony, and Cleopatra, 
Hate speudtbrift Anthonies, who cra.m 

the fair, . 
And make them drink the pearls they'd 

rather wear. 

7%mon of Athens* 
To no grave Timon be your favour 

shewn ; 
He ne*er can love your sex who hates 

his own. 

Titus Andronie^t. 
No cook like Andronicus deign to try, 
M^hose great ambition was to raise — « 
pye. 

Troilus and Cressida* 

Nor e'er, like Cressid, wanton girl, be 

led 
By some old Pander to a lawless bed«' 

Cymbeline. 
Accept no Posthu mus, content to roam ) 
Such send their spies to tempt a wife 
at home. 

King Lear. 

Your dearest children's, wavering duty 

fear, 
Nor give up all your wealth, like beg- 

gar'd Lear. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
But let some Romeo that soft nature 

move, . . 
Mix with thy soul, and yield thee love 

for love. 

Hamlet. 

In each rude Hamlet's bosom acorn a 

part. 
Whose only triumph is to break jour 

lieart. 

Othello. 

And all black husbands^tbey'r^ 

enough to fright one— • 
May you long live happy with a — white 

one. 



BARCAROLLE. 

MaSANIBLLO. 

Behold! how brightly breaks the moriv- 

Though bleak our lot, our hearts are 

warm. 
To toil inor'd, all danger scorning. 
We hail the breeze, or brave iba 

storm. 

Put oflf, put off, our course we know ; 
Take heed, take heed, and whisper low | 
. Look out, and spread your nets with 
care. 
The prey we seek we'll soon ensnare* 

Chonu. 
Put off, put off, &c. &c. 

Away, though tempests darken o'er us. 

Boldly still we'll stem the wave : 
Hoist, hoist all sail, while shines be* 
fore us 
Hope's beacon-light, to cheer the 
brave. 

Put off, put off, our course we know ; 
Take heed, take heed, and whisper low j 
Look out, and spread your nets with 

care. 
The prey we seek we'll soon ensnare. 

Chorus, 
Put off, put off, &c. &c. 

SONG. 

Masaniello. 
My sister dear, o'er this rude cheek 
How oft I've felt the tear-drop steal* 

>ng. 
When those mute looks have told 
the feeling 
Heaven denied thy tongue to speak. 
And thou had'st comfort in-that tear. 
Shed for thee^ my sister dear. 

•And now, alas ! I weep alone ; 

By thee, by joy, by hope forsaken, 
'Mid thoughts that darkest fears 
awaken. 

Trembling for thy fate unknown. 
And vainly flows the bitter tear. 
Shed for thee, my sisttr dear. 
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DRURY LANE. 
Thursday, May %%.—Part%8ana.-^MasanieUo. 
Friday, May 29. — Partisans, — Masamello. 

Saturday, May 30. — The Jealous Wife; Colman. — Charles the 
Twelfth; Planche.— For the benefit of Mr. Harley. 

The great success which attended the performance of this coinedy 
on Mr. Cooper's benefit, no doubt, induced Mr. Harley to repeat it 
this evening. The characters, generally speaking, are uncommonly 
well cast. Mr. Young*s judicious performance of Oakley is well 
known to the public; but we wish he would wear a wig, for the 
paucity of his own hair makes him look extremely old. Liston was 
whimsical and amusing, though not very pathetic as Russet ; and 
Harley very lively as the jockey Baronet. Farren was a pleasant 
old bachelor ; and Weekes gave the part of Captain 0*Cutter with 
much comic effect. Miss Phillips should not attempt comedy. — A 
celebrated critic styled Miss O'NeiFs comedy, tragedy diluted. — 
Had he seen Miss Phillips this evening, he would have called it 
tragedy run mad. The house was very full. 

Monday, June 1. — Oroonoko; Sotherne. — Masantello, — For the 
benefit of Mr. Young. 

This tragedy has long been celebrated by the critics for the beauty, 
simplicity, and animation displayed in the characters, dialogue, and 
incidents. The misfortunes of the hero are wound up in so tender 
and artful a manner, that the situations of distress are not to be 
excelled by the most admired productions ^f any of our dramatists. 
And, notwithstanding the masterly mannev in which Otway has treated 
the subject of love, Sotherne, in the sc/nes between Oroonoko and 
Imoinda, has equalled, if not surpassed |him. Oroonoko has all the 
tenderness of JafHer, and Castalio, without their inconsistencies. He 
has all the dignity and courage of Pierre, without his roughness. 

s 
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Still this interesting writer has imbibed the faults of all the dramatists 
of his time, in indulging in absurd conceits and miserable quibbles. 
Observe the following speech of the dying, faithful, Aboan : — 

I had a living sense 

Of all your royal favours ; but this last (meaning the dagger) 

Strikes through my heart. 

Mr. Young personated the royal slave (for the first time) with 
great spirit and propriety; and admirably blended the fire and 
dignity of the warrior, with the tenderness and affection of the 
husband. His first reply to the Captain, when he boastfully urges 
that care should be taken of him, lest he should endanger the colony, 
was delivered in a fine, noble, and emphatic manner. 

Live still in fear — it is the villain's curse, 
And will revenge my chains. — Fear even me 
Who have no pow'r to hurt thee. Nature abhors 
And drives thee out, from the society 
And commerce of mankind, for breach of faith. 
Men live and prosper but in mutual trust, 
» A confidence in one another's truth : 

2^at thou hast violated. — I have done ; 
I know my fortune^ and submit to it. 

And also the following speech, when Blandford endeavours to console 
him, and says, that all things shall be made easy for him : — 

Tear off this pomp, and let me know myself; 

The slavish habit best becomes me now. 

Hard fttte and whips and chains may overpower 

The firailer flesh, and bow my body down ; 

But there's another, nobler part of me, 

Out of your reach, which you can never tame. 

The passage that follows is too beautiful to be omitted. 

Can you raise the dead? 



Piursue and overtake the wings of time, 
And bring about again the hours, the days. 
The years, that made me happy? 

In the prayer to the sun, there is a solemnity, mixed with a tenderness, 
which is wonderfully pleasing, and admirably suited to the cadences 
of Young's fine harmonious voice. 

Thou god adored ! — Thou ever-glorious sun \ 
If she be yet on earth, send me a beam 
Of thy all-seeing power, to light me to her. 
Or if thy sister goddess has preferred 
Her beauty to &e skies, to be a star, 
O tell me where she shines, that I may stand 
Whole nights to gaze upon her. 

The speech where Oroonoko relates the whole story of his love, 
from its beginnkig to its unhappy period, was given by this admirable 
actor in a manner strong, lively, and deeply affecting. 
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We now come to a very interesting part of the play, where 
Oroonoko discovers his beloved Imoinda. Sotheme has here drawn 
a beautiful picture ,of conjugal love, raised to its highest perfection 
by the difficulties which the two lovers have surmounted. The 
actit^ of Young and Miss Phillips in this scene excited a deep 
sympathy in the audience ; indeed it was impossible it could fail in 
its e£fect. For can there be a finer subject for the poet to describe, 
or the actor to pourtray, than the transports which a husband enjoys 
when he sees, hears, embraces a loving and bek>ved wife, whom he 
had long been separated from, and whom he had every reason to 
believe was numbered with the dead ? 

We cannot affi>rd space to go through all the beauties of this 
interesting tragedy, or of Mr. Young's acting; what we have en- 
deavoured to point out has been from the hope, however vain and 
feeble it may be, of inducing some of our readers, instead of frequent- 
ing the theatres for the sole purpose of having their eyes and ears 
gratified by sound and show, to occasionally view those dramas 
where the heart may be gratified as well. 

We must notice one more scene, the one between Oroonoko and 
Aboan, in the fourth act, which is admirably wrought up. Aboan 
endeavours to animate his royal lord by painting the cruelties which 
were inflicted on the other slaves, but he only breathes out expres- 
sions of pity in return. - At last (to awake his sleeping soul) Aboan 
asks if young princes and heirs of empires are to be born in a state 
of slavery. Oroonoko cannot bear the thought: " Shall the dear 
babe, the eldest of my hopes, be born a slave ?" However, to rouse 
him still further, he gives a hint of the governor's arrival, observing 

that 

If in a fit of his intemperfiace, 

With A strong hand he shall resolve to seise. 

And force my royal mistress from your arms? 

Then Oroonoko banishes all tameness, and delivers the following 
fine burst of passion — 



Ha! thou hast tous'd 



The lion in his den; he stalks abroad, 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now: my spirits start 
At the alarm, and from all quarters c<MBie 
To man my hearty the citadel of love. 

Young's acting through the whole of the above trjring scene was 
admirable. Miss Phillips's Imoinda was deeply interesting, and pre- 
sented a beautiful picture of female constancy, mildness, and devoted 
affection. Mr. Cooper displayed great judgment in the part of 
Aboan. Mr. J. Vining's Blandfi>rd, atid Mr. Atkins's Hortman 
were highly respectable. The other actots were most disgracefiilly 
imperfect. 
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We were surprised, and grieved, at seeing the house so indifferently 
filled, for we had supposed the high character this great actor has 
ever borne, both in public and private life ; the indefatigable 
attention he has always paid to the duties of his profession ; and the 
brilliant talents he has so frequently exhibited in so great a variety 
of characters, not only to the delight, but to the advantage of his 
auditors, were sufficient recommendations to insure the patronage of 
the public. We know that the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong ; but when we see the theatres on the benefit 
nights of some of our popular demireps (persons who have frequently 
treated the public with indifference, and oflener with contempt,) 
crowded to the very ceiling, we had hoped that the legitimate 
drama could boast of a sufficient number of admirers to fill a 
theatre on the benefit night of one of its most highly-gifted pro- 
fessors. 

Tuesday, June 2,— The Jealous Wife. — Masaniello. 

Wednesday, June 8, — The Partitans, — Ballet, — Charles the 
Twelfth. 

Thursday, June 4. — Clandestine Marriage, — Ballet, — Youthful 
Queen, 

Friday, June 5, — The Stranger, -^Masaniello, 

Satuilday, June 6. — A Selection of Music, 

Monday, June 8. — The Waterman; Dibdin. — Feast of Neptune, — 
A Divertissement, — Love in Wrinkles, — The Padlock; Bickerstaff. 
For the benefit of Mr. Braham. 

Mr. Braham played Tom Tug, for the first time, and gave the 
airs of " Farewell my trim-built wherry," and " Bay of Biscay O," 
in his most felicitous style. The galleries were very noisy 
during the evening, and interrupted Miss Love's song, by calling 
on Mr. Braham for "The King, God bless him!" Mr. Braham 
was good natured enough to comply with their request, upon 
which these worthies demanded " Tom Bowling : " this brought 
on Mr. Cooper, who came forward and said, " Ladies and 
Gentlemen, (why, on earth, he should address himself to the ladies, 
we cannot imagine : for was it to be supposed that any lady would 
run the risk of straining her delicate throat, by roaring out " Tom 
Bowling?") Tom Bowling has been sung;" quiet was then restored. 
Really means should be taken to keep the galleries in some state of 
order, for at present they have the entire command of the house ; and 
if this continues, no decent person will visit the theatre. In the after- 
piece. Miss Betts executed the air, " Suy little foolish fluttering 
thing," in a manner that elicited great applause. The house was 
crowded to excess. 
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Tuesday, June 9. — The Partisaits, — Masamello, 

Wednesday, June 10. — Sirring by Mademoiselle Smitag. — The 
Hypocrite. — Charles the Twelfth. — Tom and Jerry. For the 
benefit of Mr. W. Parren. 

Thursday, June 11. — Love Makes a Man, — Green Eyed Monster. 

Feiday, June 12.— As You Like it. — A Musical Melange.*^ Lottery 

Ticket. — Don Giovanni; or, the Spectre on Horseback. For the 

benefit of Miss Love. 

In the afterpiece, M. Laporte resumed the character of Wormwood. 

Among the many absurdities which the British public have indulged 

in of late years, we think that the crowding a theatre to see a 

Frenchman playing English characters, in broken dialogue, may 

fairly be reckoned one of the greatest. It is true that the plan 

succeeded only while the novelty lasted. 

Saturday, June IS. — Paul Pry ; Poole. — Detif as a Post. — ' Twould 
Puzzle a Conjuror. For the benefit of Mr. Liston. The house 
was well filled. 

Monday, June 15. — A Masquerade. 

Tuesday, June 16, — Othello. — Love in Wrinkles. — Three Weeks 
after Marriage ; Murphy. For the benefit of Miss Phillips. 

Mr. Kean has justly bought '* golden opinions from all kinds of 
people," by his admirable performance of the abused Moor ; yfet he 
never, in our opinion, completely " kept up that illusion of the scene" 
that we were speaking of in our last ; he was loving, revengeful, and 
despairing ; but the dignity and the whole appearance of the hero, 
and the child of the sun, were entirely wanting. We do not mean 
to assert that Mr. Young should play Othello better than Mr. Kean, 
because he is half a head taller, or that his figure is better proportioned, 
though, certainly, the latter gentleman has more of the outward re- 
quisites for the part, than any we ever saw. His fine oriental style 
of declaiming, his dignified deportment, and his manly, yet graceful 
action, &c. well become the Eastern warrior ; while at the same time 
his " noble bearing" and heroic appearance are greatly calculated to 
remove the apparent improbability of so fair a maid as Desdemona 
being enamoured of one of so opposite a complexion. Mr. Young's 
acting, though it had not those wild and startling bursts of passion 
which distinguished Mr. Kean's, was in many scenes very fine. The 
whole of the third act, from Othello's first suspicion of his wife, to 
his determination " of furnishing himself with some swifl means of 
death for the fair devil," was finely conceived and nobly executed. 
His fifth act was superior to any one we have seen in the character — 
the glowing soldier-like expression — 

Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 
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This actor's manner in the delivery welJ exemplified the lines 

Souls made of fire, 



A ndv children of the sun, with whom 
Revenge is virtue. 

Mr. Young was most enthusiastically applauded throughout. Miss 
Phillips played the disinterested and innocent Desderaona with much 
feeling ; perhaps her protestations of innocence were rather too loud ; 
for the feelings of a virtuous mind, on being accused, would be rather 
choaked up with horror and astonishment, than give vent in rage. 
'Tis guilt that flies to noise and violent action for its defence. The 
speech before the senate, where she confesses her love for Othello, 
was most exquisitely delivered. Mr. Cooper played the deadly 
Venetian much better than we expected, though it was by no means 
a first-rate piece of acting. Mr. J. Vining*s Cassio was. respectable ; 
and Mr. Brown's Roderigo very good. Mrs. Bunn played Emilia 
with her usual ability, and looked uncommonly well. 

The pit> the dress-circle, and part of the second circle, were full. 

Wednesday, June 1 7. —ZaweAyAare; Rowe.— Poor /Sb/cfier; O'Keefe. 
— Thiema-Na' Oge. 

Thursday, June 18.— 72o6/?oy; Focock.—Ballet.--' Review ; Col- 
man, younger. 

Friday, June 19.— Dct- Frieschutz. — Ballet, 

Saturday, JUne 20.— Lovers' Vows; Kotzebue.— TVie Lancers; 
Payne.— Singing. — Paul and Virginia. For the benefit of Mr. 
Spring, the Box-book-keeper ; and the last night of performing 
this season. 

At the conclusion of the play, Mf. Cooper delivered the following 
Address, which' was warmly applauded : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen,^ — ^This being the concluding night of 
the seascm, it becomes my pleasing duty to return you the grateful 
acknowledgments of the Proprietor for the liberal and extended 
patronage he has received ; and I am requested to assure you, that 
during the recess every exertion will be made to meet your future 
approbation. The house will be entirely re-embellished and de- 
corated—the best dramatic pieces will be selected in order to be 
produced with appropriate splendour and effect— your old favourites 
will be re-engaged — and the most promising provincial talent will be 
sought for. For these exertions, not vainly promised, but honestly, 
assiduously, and, we hope, skilfully performed, the Proprietor anxiously 
anticipates the best reward — the honour of your continued patronage 
and support. In the name of the Performers, also, I am requested to 
express their grateful thanks for the approbation with which, through- 
out the season, you have honoured their exertions. I hope I may be 
permitted to recall to the memory of our liberal friends and patrons 
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some of the events of the now past season, for the recollection of our 
successful exertions may induce them hereafter to continue their kind 
and generous patronage, and will certainly urge us to renew our 
utmost endeavours to prove ourselves worthy of their support. We 
have produced, during the season, sixteen new dramatic pieces, all of 
which (two only excepted) have been honoured with your approbation — 
among which, I am proud to say, you have particularly distinguished 
the tragedy of Rienzi — the drama of Charles the Twelfth'-and the new 
opera ofMasaniello. Through the kindness, assiduity, and punctuality 
of my fellow-labourers, it has not been necessary, during the forty 
weeks I have been honoured with the management of this Theatre, to 
make one apology — nor has there been one change of performance 
from that which was advertised in the bills of the day. As I believe, 
, Ladies and Gentlemen, that this circumstance is unparalleled^in the 
annals of the English drama, I hope you will allow me on this occasion 
to thank my coadjutors, to whom this praise belongs —to me belongs 
only the humble merit of industry and perseverance. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — Wishing you all the blessings of health 
and prosperity, in the name of the Proprietor, the Performers, and 
myself, until the 1st of October next, I most respectfully and gratefully 
bid you farewell." 



COVENT GARDEN. 

Thursday, May 2S,—Suspiciqu8 Husband. — Comus. 

Friday, May 29. — Marriage of Figaro,-- Clari; Pajlie. — Giovanni 
in London ; Moncrieff. For the benefit of Miss Paton. 

The Sontags sung a scene from " Der Freischiitz." The house was 
crowded by a highly fashionable audience. Miss Paton performed 
Clari with much feeling. 

Saturday, May 30th. — Beaux Stratagem ; Farquhar. Ballet. — In* 

vincibles; Morton. 
Mr. Diddear perpetrated Aimwell, and Miss Jarman Mrs. Sul- 
len ; and it certainly was a most murderous piece of business. 

Monday, June 1st. — Romeo and Juliet. — Devil's Elixir. 
. Miss Smithson repeated Juliet to a very indifferent house. 

Tuesday, June ^d.— Recruiting Officer. Ballet.'-^Bottle Imp, 

Wednesday, June 3d. — Two Acts of Der Freischiitz, in German. — 

Barber of Seville. — Master's Rival, 
Mr. Schutz's German Company, who have recently been very suc- 
cessful at Paris, performed part of Der Freischiitz; the part of 
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Agathe, by Madame Schweitzer, Principal Soprano to the Duke of 
Hesse-Cassel. She has a voice of considerable power, and obtained 
much applause. Max, the English Rudolph, by Mr. Rosner, First 
Tenor to the Duke of Brunswick ; and Caspar by Mr. Schutz, who 
played the part with much romantic force : his voice, however is not 
very powerful. The house was not full. 

Thuesday, June 4th. — Two Acts of Der FreUchutz. — Spoiled 
ChUd.'^Devirs Elixir. 

Miss Coveney played Little Pickle. She is a clever child. 

Friday, June 5. — Maid of Judah.— Honest Thieves, 

Saturday, June 6. — No performance. 

Monday, June 8. — Part of Der Frieschutz, in German. — Spoiled 
Gliild, — Bombastes Furioso, — DeviPs Elixir. 

Tuesday, June 9. — Fontainbleau, or our way in France; O'Keefe. — 
National Melange, -^More Blunders than One, '-^Quadrupeds. — 
For the benefit of Mr.. Farley. 

Wednesday, June 10. — Singing, by Madame Stockhausan and 
Mademoiselle Blasis. — Nymph of the Grotto, — Bombastes 
Furioso, — Forest of Bondy, For the benefit of Miss Jarman. 

Thursday, June 11. — Venice Preserved, — Singing, — The Invincibles. 
For the benefit of Miss Smithson. 

We were quite disappointed in Miss Smithson's Belvidera : it was 
throughout a drawling, forced, unnatural piece of acting, replete with 
studied and artificial attitudes. Her scene with Jaffier, in the third 
act, was the only redeeming part of the performance. A Mr. Cathcart, 
from Reading, played Ja£Ber : his acting was respectable ; and though 
he did not ris£L above mediocrity, he seldom offended : he is not, how- 
ever, capable of taking so high a range of character. His figure is 
short and slight, and his countenance (though his features are good) 
has but very little variety of expression. Mr. Kemble played Pierre, 
and made him a complete bold gay-faced villain. The heroism and 
the fine traits of the character were entirely wanting. The house was 
tolerably well filled. 

Friday, June 12. — Beaux Stratagem, — Ballet, — DeviVs Elixir, 

Saturday, June 13. — Lionel and Clarissa, — Singing. — Beggar* s 
Opera, For the benefit of Mr. Watson. 

The Beggar's Opera was this evening performed with the characters 
reversed, the cast being as follows : — Capt. Macheath, Miss Coveney; 
Lockit, Mrs. Weston ; Peachum, a Young Lady ; Mat o* the Mint, 
Miss Forde ; Filch, Miss C. Watson ; Polly, Mr. J. Reeve ; Lucy 
Lockit, Mr. Meadows ; Mrs. Peachum, Mr. O. Smith. 

Some worthy gentlemen have been filling the '* Globe'* and '* Times" 
newspi^rs with most lengthy epistles on the impropriety of Mr. Reeve 
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and Miss Coveney appearing as Polly and Macheath. We are no 
advocates for these exhibitions; indeed, we think they are much 
better avoided : yet we see no reason why poor Mr. Watson should be 
so violently attacked for putting Mr. Reeve in petticoats and Miss 
Coveney in breeches, when scarcely a week passes without a similar 
or at all events as flagrant a violation of decency (if it must be so 
styled) occurring. We should like to know why these correct gen- 
tlemen did not think it worth while to employ their pens against 
Madame Vestris* and Miss Love's Giovanni; — the latter's Young 
Meadows; — that hideous monstrosity, the American dwarf, exhibited 
in the Drury Lane Pantomime; — the French wrestlers appearing in a 
state bordering on nudity, &c. The experiment is not likely to be 
repeated, for the house was but indifferently filled; and though 
the grotesque appearance of Mr. Reeve, as Polly, excited aome 
mirth,' the rest of the performance was very heavy. 

Monday, June 15. — Part of Der Freischutz, — Venice Preserved, — 
DeviVs Elixir, 

Mr. C. Kemble played the part of Jaffier. He is by far the best, 
we may add, only correct, representative of this inconsistent character 
on the stage. The scene in the first act, where JafBer, labouring 
under temporary madness, imagines he beholds his friend undergoing 
the tortures of the rack, is a very powerful piece of acting. 

Mr. Warde played Pierre very respectably. 

Tuesday, June 16. — Artaxerxes; Ame. — Charles the Second; 

Payne. — The Waterman; Dibdin* For the benefit of Mr. 

Wood. 

We were glad to see the house so well and so respectably 

attended, as it proves that the taste of the public for the pure 

harmony of our national melodies is not utterly destroyed. No 

singer, since the days of Incledon, has executed our popular ballads 

with so much taste, feeling and expression, as Mr. Wood« All his 

songs in the Waterman were most enthusiastically encored. 

Wednesday, June 17. — Suspicious Husband, — Master's Rival* 
Thursday. — No performance. 

Friday, June 19. — Guy Mannering; Terry. — Miller and his Men; 
Pocock. 

Saturday, June 20. — Maid of Judah.'^Battle ofPuUawa. 

At the conclusion of the Opera, Miss Paton was unanimously 
called for. She came forward, led by Mr. Phillips, and was most 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Monday, June 22. — Hamlet.— DeviVs Elixir, 

T 
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Tuesday, June 23. — Castle of Andalusia; O'Keefe. — Fifth Act of 
Richard the Third, — Don Giovanni; Dibdin. For the benefit 
of Miss Blanchard, J. Isaacs, and Mears. — Richard by Master 
Phillips. 

Wednesday, June 24. — Lionel and Clarissa; Bickerstaff. -: DeviPs 
Elixir, 

Thursday, June 25, — Native Land; Pocock. — A Day after the 
Wedding; Inchbald. — Raising the Wind; Kenny. 

This Theatre closed for the season with the following brief Address 
delivered by Mr. Fawcett. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen — By custom and courtesy it is esta- 
blished that on this night I should appear before you to announce our 
finale, I avail myself of the opportunity to offer you the grateful 
thanks of all concerned in this Theatre for your patronage and 
support during the past season. Wishing you all happiness, we hope 
to be honoured by the repetition of your kindness at the usual time 
ofre-opening." 



HAYMARKET. 

June 15th. — This Theatre opened for the season on Monday, with 
Spring and Autumn; a new Ballet; Lodgings for Single Gentlemen 
(1st time); and John of Paris, The novelties were a new ballet, 
which was damned, and an amusing one-act piece. 

Dramatis Personce, — Captain Postlethwaite, Mr. Vining ; Colonel 
Stanmore, Mr. Brindal ; Trusty, Mr. Webster ; Mrs. Greville, 
Miss F. H. Kelly ; Maria, Mrs. Ashton,* from the Theatre Royal, 
Bath ; Mrs. Prattle, Mrs. Glover. 

Mrs. Greville, a beautiful Widow, is in love with Captain Pos- 
tlethwaite, who is rather of extravagant habits. She orders him not 
to stir out of his lodgings, or to. receive any visitors for an entire 
fortnight; and if he faithfully obeys her commands, promises to 
reward him with her hand, (at the same time strictly charging him to 
secresy.) The piece opens within a few hours of the Captain's im- 
prisonment being over, when Stanmore arrives, and entreats his 
friend . to allow him to conceal a lady (whom he has just married 
privately) for a few days in his lodgings. At this juncture,- Mrs. 
Greville calls tO' ascertain whether the Captain is punctually per- 
forming his promise. The ladies meet — an amusing scene ensues — 
and the piece terminates, of course, with an explanation, by which all 
parties are satisfied. Mr. Webster, from Drury Lane, played Trusty 
(servant to the Captain) with great spirit, though he is rather given 
to over-acting. The chief amusement of the- piece is centred in 
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Mrs. Prattle, an inquisitive landlady, who is very much annoyed at 
not being able to ascertain the cause of the Captain's unusual stea- 
diness. The other characters were very well sustained. In the 
afterpiece, Mrs. H. Corri, from Dublin, performed Princess Navarre : 
she is a good figure, but her voice has not any ' great ' claims to 
recommendation. 

Tuesday, June 16, — Barber of Seville; Colman. — Ballet. — Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen; Poole. — Green^Eyed Monster; Planche. 

In the Opera, Miss Melton, a young lady of highly respectable 
connexions, appeared as Rosina. She was much applauded. 

Wednesday, June 17. — Cure for the Heart Ache; Morton. — 
Ballet. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen ; Poole. Rosina, Mrs. 
Brooks. 

Thursday, June 18* — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen; Poole. — 
Clandestine Marriage; Colman and Garrick. — Barber of Seville; 
Colman. 

Friday, June 19. — Poor Gentleman; G. Colman. — Lodgings for 
Single Gentlemen; Poole. — Rencontre; Planche. 

Saturday, June 20. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen; Poole. — 
Marriage of Figaro ; Holcroft. — Scape^Goat ; Poole. — Reviem ; 
Colman. 

Monday, June 42. — Beggar's Opera, — Lodgings for Single Gen- 
tlemen. — Heir at Law ; Colman. 

Tuesday, June 23. — Two Friends; Lacy •^'Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen, — Clandestine Marriage. 

Wednesday, June 24. — Way to Keep Him; Murphy. — Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen, — Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; Colman. 

Thursday, June 25. — The Young Quaker; O'Keefe. — Thirteen to 
the Dozen; Kenny. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen, 

Friday, June 26. — Rivals; Sheridan. — Lodgings for Single Gen- 
tlemen,—; Who's the Dupe ; Mrs. Cowley. 



SURREY THEATRE. 

June 8th, a new melodrame, entitled Black Eyed Susan; or, All in 
the Downs, by the author of Ambrose Gwnnet, The plot is extremely 
simple, and has not any thing to do with the ballad of that name. 
The piece opens with the return of William, and his rescuing Susan 
from the amorous attacks of his captain, by wounding him with his 
cutlass. The wound is supposed to be mortal. Wilham is tried by 
a Court-martial and condemned to " die ;" but just as his sentence is 
about to be put into execution, the wounded captain enters, with 
a paper proving that William's discharge had been signed previous 
to the committal of the assault. William is, of course, released, and 
the piece concludes with the union of the two lovers. 



r\ 
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Mr. T. P. Cooke played the hero with much real feeling ; his 
parting interview with Susan was a fine natural piece of acting, and 
obtained great applause. The heroine was very adequately sustained 
by Miss Scott. The Smoked Miser followed, to the great gratification 
of the galleries, who were highly delighted with Mr. Vale's Goliah 
Spiderlimb. The Pilot concluded the entertainments to a crowded 
house. 

A play-bill war has been carried on with great acrimony between 
the proprietors of this theatre and those of the Cobourg, on account 
of the latter having taken advantage of the *' announcement" oi Black 
Eyed Susan, by bringing out a piece under that name. « 



COBOURG THEATRE. 

The benefit for the Minor Theatrical Fund produced upwards of 
800/. 

Monday, June 8th, a new drama was produced, entitled The Lord 
of the Maelstour : it abounds in incidents, no doubt very amusing to 
many to witness, but what would be very tedious for us to describe. 
The last scene, a temple of fif^y fountains, is very -splendid. 



WEST LONDON THEATRE. 

Mr. Burroughs, the proprietor of this Theatre, has been trying to do 
away with the shilling orders, by altering the price to one-half. The 
experiment however has not succeeded, for he has returned to the 
old plan. rr 



VAUXHALL, MONDAY, JUNE 1st 

These Gardens opened for the season, and presented a fresh and 
lively appearance. The Rotunda has been '* retouched,'' and some 
new views added to the Cosmorama. The entertainments com- 
menced with a concert in the original orchestra, in which Mr. Weekes, 
from Drury Lane, made his appearance. 

A new comic Ballet was next produced in the open theatre, 
by M. Hullin, entitled Policinel Vampire, in which a posture-master 
played Punch, in Mezurier's style. 

But the chief attraction of the evening was Rossini's opera of II 
BarUhre de Seviglia, m the Rotunda, sung by Mile. F. Ay ton, Castelli, 
and Angeli ; with Pellegrini as Figaro, and Torri the Count ; and the 
other characters proportionably well filled, by Guibeli, Angeli, Rubbi, 
&c. The first act, although curtailed, lasted upwards of an hour, 
and the opera did not conclude till past midnight. Miss A^ton, ^-^ 
Pellegrini,' and Torri sung and acted with great spirit. " 

The fireworks followed. They are the most splendid we have 
witnessed at this place for years. 
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REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PATENT THEATRES 

DURING THE PAST SEASON. 

According to the statements of the newspapers, the past jseason 
has not heen hy any means productive to either of the proprietors, 
though we think Drury Lane has been tolerably successful. The 
following is a list of all the new pieces produced at that theatre ; — 

Rienziy a tragedy, by Miss Mitford. 

Youthful Queen, an afterpiece, by Shannon. 

Rhyme and Retisan, a farce, by Lunn. 

Beggar's Daughter, a comedy, by Knowles. (Damned.) 

Love in Wrinkles, an opera, by Lacy. 

Charles the Twelfth, a drama, by Planche. 

Caswallon, a tragedy, by Walker. 

Queen Bee, a pantomime, by Barrymore. 

Master's Rival, a farce, by Peake. (Damned.) 

Peter the Great, a play in three acts, by Morton and Kenny. 

Casket, an opera, by Lacy. (Damned.) 

All at Sixes and Sevens, a farce, by C. Dibdin. (Damned.) 

My Wife ! What Wife ? a farce, by Poole. 

Thiema-na-Oge, an afterpiece, by Planche. 

Masaniello, an opera, by B. Livius. 

Partisans, a play, by Planche. 
Out of the above sixteen dramas, four have been damned, and eight 
eminently and deservedly successful. Mr. Price has the credit of 
having produced, in one season, the finest tragedy (Rienzi), (taking 
the language, characters, and incidents) ; the most amusing aflerpiece 
(Charles the Twelfth) ; the most splendid opera (Masaniello) ; and 
the most entertaining and well-constructed drama ( The Partisans) ; 
that have been seen for years. Indeed, on the whole, we have every 
reason to speak favourably of Mr. Cooper's management ; for great 
attention has been paid to the casting of the characters, even to the 
infe^or - ones. And in addition' to the unprecedented list of new 
dramas, several of our Stirling comedies and tragedies have been 
exceedingly well played. 

Of the successful first appearances, we have to notice Miss Phillips ; 
Mr. Aitkin, an actor of considerable promise ; Mr. J. Vining, whose 
great fault is self-conceit; and Mr. Weekes. Amongst the failures. 
Miss Russell and Mr. Lee. 

CovENT Garden. 

The following is a list of the new pieces produced at this Theatre 
during the past season : — 

Step-Mother, a one-act piece, by Lacy. (Damned.) 

Soldier's Stratagem, a three-act comedy, by Lacy. (Damned.) 

Sublime and Beautiful, an opera, altered from the Sultan, by Morton. 

Woman's Love, a drama. 

Little Red Riding Hood, a pantomime, by Farley. 

Nymph of the Grotto, an opera, by Dimond. 

Widows Bewitched, a comedy in three acts, by Lunn. 

Yelva, an afterpiece, by Bishop. (Damned.) 

Battle of Pultowa, an afterpiece, by Raymond. 

Maid ofJudah, an opera, by Lacy. 



\ 
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Home, Sweet Home^ an opera, by Pocock. 

DeviVs Elixir, a melodrame, by Ball. 

Out. of the preceding twelve dramas, three have been damned, and 
three highly successful. Candour compels us to state that the manage- 
ment of this theatre has not been so satisfactory as we could wish. 

There is one exception, however, to the above mass of translations, 
mutilations, &c. which we must not omit to notice, — the play of 
W&marCs Love, which, notwithstanding the author's unfortunate 
choice of plot and characters, contains some language truly beau- 
tiful, as well as highly poetical. We shall not enlarge the subject on 
the management of this theatre ; but we trust the Directors will, during 
the present recess, visit our provincial Theatres, and endeavour to 
find some more adequate representatives of our second-rate gharacters 
in tragedy, than Messrs. Diddier, Baker, Evans, &c. Of the first 
appearances, three have been complete failures. Mrs. Pindar's 
Juliet; Mr. Gray's Sir Anthony ; and Mr. B. Taylor's Young Mea- 
dows. Among the successful ones, we have to notice Mr. Green's 
Figaro ; Miss Nelson's Peggy ; Miss Forde's Rosina, and Miss 
Byfield's Emma. Among the doubtful efforts, were Mr. Pem- 
berton and Mr. Cathcart. 



TRAGEDY, COMEDY, AND THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE 

DRAMA CONSIDERED. 

Pity and terror appertain to tragedy : . those authors, therefore, 
who, in order to produce striking efiects, dispose of events so as to 
produce unmixed horror, rather than simply to inspire terror, cannot 
serve as models in the art of moving the affections or of raising 
interest. Feeble minds are greatly alarmed by such productions ; 
and this, in fact, in the judgment of men of taste, who can properly 
appreciate what is good, is the only object they attain. 

These representations merely serve to augment such horrible and 
disgusting productions as the " Pathenius de Nicee," and the romances 
of the Radcliffe school. The great art requires that the scene 
should not be stained by blood except upon extraordinary occasions, 
when it becomes indispensable, and even then it should be executed 
with such care that the public may be spared as much as possible the 
sight of such horrors. 

We may remark also with Dubois, that it is not the quantity of 
blood that is shed, but the manner of shedding it, which constitutes 
the character of tragedy. Besides, tragedy, when extravagant, be- 
comes cold, and we are rather inclined to laugh than to weep at the 
production of a poet who fancies he is pathetic in proportion to the 
quantity of blood he spills. Some wicked wag might even send him 
a list of killed and wounded. 

It is rarely necessary at the theatre to deepen terror into horror : 
the pathetic alone should be deemed sufficient to produce tragic 
illusion. It was a custom with the ancients that government should 
furnish poets with subjects for tragedy ; and upon these the writers 
were obliged to treat. The most celebrated deeds of history or of 
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fable were chosen, in order that, as they were generally known, they 
might be the more certain of exciting general interest : and in the 
end the custom proved very advantageous to the poet. Comic poets, 
on the contrary, were allowed to make choice of their own subjects, 
each selecting whatever was most agreeable to his own peculiar taste 
and genius. They might invent their own subject, and the piece 
became entirely their own. Blair does not give sufficient latitude 
to comic authors in the choice of their subject. Some limit is ne- 
cessary in the selection of a plot : for it is my opinion, the more 
universal a comedy is, the better it is, and the more likely to meet 
with success. 

Comedy, in its beginning, was nothing more than a representative 
of the simple truth, which exposed upon the stage some transactions 
of private life. Writers, having at length ceased to adopt actual 
occurrences, betook themselves to imaginative subjects, to the great 
peace and satisfaction of the public. 

The same remark cannot be made with respect to tragedy, because 
in treating on great and exalted subjects, it was always necessary 
that they should be founded on truth, or on fables, which, by be- 
coming well and universally known, assumed the appearance of trudi. 
The truth, however, was not always scrupulously adhered to by some 
writers, who paid little attention to public opinion with respect to 
place and time. They even differ from each other in these particu- 
lars when bringing the same subject before the public. Upon this, 
Gravina as well as Aristotle observes, that Medea did not kill her 
children ; that was a crime prevented by Euripides. In the ** CEdipus" 
of Sophocles, Jocasta strangles herself: according to Seneca, she 
died by the sword. Both Sophocles and Euripides have written on 
the subject of Electra : but one represents her as a virgin always 
dwelling in her own country, while the other describes her married, 
and being out of her native land. The latter poet, in his " Trojans," 
sacrifices Polyxenes at the tent of Achilles, and in his " Hecuba," 
the same Polyxenes isr slain in Thrace. 

While discoursing on the different styles, it will not be unseason- 
able to say something on the *' Romantic," and such productions as 
may prove useful to the composer by introducing variety into his 
works. A fragment of M. Chausard relating to this subject may 
furnish a kind of preface to our observations. 

^* The followers of the romantic," says he, " declare that imagina- 
tion alone is the essential soul of poetry. The classics, on the other 
hand, lay it down as a principle, that reason and imagination united 
is the essence of poetry. Each of these, according to his own position, 
draws the following inferences : — The first says, all the wanderings 
and extravagancies of fancy constitute the beauty of the romantic 
style : the other admit of these ; but always on condition that they be 
not contrary to reason. Hence it is evident that the romantic system 
is the direct road to absurdity, and that the classic system leads to 
liberal and enlightened reason, still leaving to the imagination sufficient 
opportunity for the most lofly flights. 

** Then is fancy a fiery steed, guided by reason, who does not im- 
pede his course, but prevents him from stumbling. And further, let 
fact decide the question. When those of the romantic school shall 
produce a man equal to Homer or4eA.riosto, we will yield to their 
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opinion. But Homer has united deep reasoning to exalted imagina^ 
tion, while the very simplicity of Ariosto is concealed wisdom. When 
we come to reflect on the circumstance attending the appearance of 
the phantom of romance, for I cannot bring myself to call it style, we 
shall be something surprised at the result ; it has no less a tendency 
than that of leading back to barbarism. In a word, all the horrors 
of feudal times, all the superstitions of the ISth century, together 
with the legends of the Autos Sacramentatis of Calderon, form the 
material and the essential elements of these depraved compositions, 
which are a part of that dark conspiracy, whose end is to again im- 
pose those fetters on the human mind, even after reason has burst 
them asunder. 

" In short, to de^lope the imagination according to the system of 
some, is to place implicit faith in the most ridiculous absurdities, of 
which terror and degradation are the consequences. Rather let 
reason be followed ; it is the basis of a good education : and hence will 
arise a race of powerful, enlightened, and virtuous writers. The 
poets of antiquity were no trifling seducers into amusement ; they were 
rather masters in morality, and the first instructors of mankind. This 
consideration will doubtless separate from the romantic schools every 
person of credit, that otherwise perhaps would not have perceived its 
&tal and lamentable consequences.'' The above cited autlior says 
elsewhere, it (the romantic) certainly affords specimens of charming 
composition ; and I could wish to applaud them, but they are always 
inferior to the great classic productions. The strain of the syrens is 
not equal to the song of the muses." — Code of Terpsichore. 

( To he continued,) 



A List of Pieces lately produced at the London Theatres^ translated or 

adopted from Jhe French, 

The Somnambulist . C. G. from La Villageoise Somnambiile. , 

Thirteen to the Dozen H. M. Le Conspirateur sans le say oir, ou 1 es Manteaux. 

Yelva D. L. Yelva. 

He lies like Truth . . E. O. H. Le Menteur veridique. 

Master's Rival D.L.&C.G. Crispin, Rival de'son Maitre. 

The Youthful Queen D. L. La Reine de Seize Ans. 

The Step-Mother . . CO, La Belle-M^re. 

Valeria H. M. Valerie. 

A n«.,«i,4..-.4. u TVJT S Une Demoiselle k marier, ou la Premiere 

A Daughter to many H. M. J -p ^ 

Love and Reason . . C. G. Bertrand et Suzette, ou le Mariage de Raison. 

'Twas I C. G. La Rose et le Baiser, ou la Servante justifi^. 

Masaniello D. L. La Muette de Portici. 

x» .. rk T fLa Maison du Rampart, ou une Joume^ de 

*^^»™ ^-^^ \ laRonde. 

Love in Wrinkles . . D. L. La Vieille. 

Management. ..... H. M. Le Beneficieure. 

A Day's Fun .... Adelphi Je fais mes Farces. 

Casket (underplot) .. D. L. Les Premieres Amours. 

Green-Eyed Monster H. M. Les Deux Jaloux. 
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MISCELLANIES. 



JANE SHORE. 

Most of our readers are no doubt aware that this frail being 
survived her penance, and that the story of her dying of hunger in 
Shoreditch is entirely fabulous. But perhaps they will be surprised 
to learn that she not only became liii^tress to Lord Hastings, but 
after her penance she had another admirer, who mad.e a contract of 
matrimony with her, as the following letter from Richard III. to the 
Bishop of Lincoln will prove. 

" Right Rev. Father in God, &c. Signifying unto you that it is shewed unto 
us that our servant and solicitor Thomas Lynom, marvellously blinded and 
abused \?ith the late wife of William Shore, now being in Ludgate by our 
commandment, hath made contract of matrimony with her, as it is said, and 
intendeth to our full great marvel to proceed to effect of the same, we, for 
many causes, would be sorry thait he should be so disposed ; pray you therefore 
to send for him, and in that ye goodly may exhort and stir him to thie 
contrary ; and if you find him utterly set for to marry her, and none otherwise, 
would be advertised ; then if it may stand with the law of the Church we be 
content the time of marriage be deferred to our coming next to London, that 
upon sufficient surely formed of her good abearing, ye do send for her keeper, 
and discharge him of our said commandment, by warrant of these, committing 
her to the rule and guiding of her father, or any other by your discretion in the 
mean season. Given, &c. &c. 

" To the Right. Rev. Father in God, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, our Chancellor." 

Hardmcke^B State Papers, Vol. I. page 573, 



A ridiculous circumstance happened during the getting up of the 
Prophetess^ which, though trivial in itself, as it shows the absurdity of 
the times, I am induced to give an account of. Mr. Ross did me 
the honour to consult me in what manner he should dress the 
character of the Roman Emperor. 1 gave him such directions as in 
my idea appeared most consonant to the character. Among othei* 
things, I advised him to have a wig made as near a head of hair as it 
could possibly be. He told me that Mr. Rich thought it should be 
a full bottomed one ; I could not help smiling at such an absurdity, 
but, putting on a grave 16ok, I replied, ^' tbeii let it be as large a one 
as you can get, and, to render yourself the more conspicuous, continued 
I, must you not wear a hoop under your lamberkins ?" The serious 
air I assunied whilst I uttered thi«, deceived the hero, notwithstanding 
the proposal was so apparently preposterous, and he determined to 
adopt the mode I had pointed out. ' 

Thus bedizened when he came on, the night of representation, there 
never surely appeared on any stage so grotesque a figure ; the house 
was in a roar, but no one was more diverted with the humorous scene 
tlian myself. By this joke, which I could scarcely believe passable, 
was every person present, except the poor Emperor hinvself, indebted 
to me for a laugh which I thought would never have had an end. It, 
however, was attended with a good consequence, by breaking through 
one of the most absurd customs that was ever introduced on the 
English Stage: that of dreilsinjg the Grecian and Ronjan heroes in 
full-bottomed penik€s,-^F»*ow the Life ofGeerge Anne 'Belkemf, • ' 

u 
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THE HISSED ACTOR. 

Younff Melpo held the Buskin dear, 

And soon the Green-room monarch sought; 
But rantinff o'er the stage, his ear 
Appamng hisses caught 

Which made the crest-fall'n youth ezdaim, 

My fate mi^ht for a riddle pass ; 
My hopes aspir'd to tragic fame, 
I find my hopes a farce. 



SHAKSPEARE'S SCIENCE. 

There can be no doubt that Shakspeare had a considerable portion 
of scientific knowledge. Pope says : " Whatever object of nature, or 
branch of science, he either speaks of, or describes, it is always with 
competent, if not extensive knowledge." And Theobald : " With 
regard to his thinking, it is certain that he had a general knowledge 
of ALL THE SCIENCES." Cassius's account of the sickness of Caesar, 
is a remarkable instance of minute accuracy. 

'' He had a /ever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake ; 'tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward Ups did from their colour fiy; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre: I did hear him groan: 
Ay, and that tmigue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their looks, 
Alas! it cry*d. Give me some drink, Titinius." 

A late eminent physician and lecturer referred his pupils to the 
above passage, as a perfect description of a paroxysm of intermittent 
fever. 



LETTERS TO THE EPITOR. 

No. I. 

Sir, — I have been bothering my poor brains for the last week past 
in order to find a neat complimentary sentence to commence my letter 
with, but all to no purpose, you must therefore take the will for the 
deed. I have a great deal to say to you, indeed so much, that I know 
not how to begin. I must, however, inform you that I entertain a very 
high opinion both of you and your Magazine, and that I have deter- 
mine on writing this letter, in order to obtain your advice ; and when 
you know what it is about, I am sure you will say I am greatly in 
want of some one's. And now, Mr. Editor, without any further pre- 
amble, I will tell you what I am, and what I want. You must know 
that I am a cheesemonger, and have been for some time in a very 
tolerable business at St. Mary Axe ; and having a family of three 
boys and two girls, I wished to give them a good education at a 
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moderate expense ; and being told by my friend Mr. Ruler (a writing- 
master at Islington) that there was nothing like the stage so calcu- 
lated to improve the manners, to correct the follies, and to expose 
the vices of mankind, I was induced to take my family very frequently 
to the theatre, and the more so as a relation had lef): me some shares 
in the two patent ones. However, I soon began to find that the 
advantages derived from plays are not quite so great as Mr. Ruler 
had led me to suppose, for if they destroy avarice, they often cause 
unbounded liberality, and if they polish the manners of some of the 
inferior classes, they infect them with all the levity, folly, and wicked- 
ness of the court circles, as the Court Journal calls it. In short, 
Mr. Editor, plays are in my opinion like certain doctors, if they cure 
us of one disease, they are sure to leave another in its stead ; and by 
the way, Mr. Editor, as to polishing the manners, my mind rather 
misgives me on that point, for if Mr. Diddear*s Aimwellf and 
Mr. Harley's Sir Benjamin Backbite, are correct portraits of men 
of fashion, there is very little difference in the manners of St. Giles 
and St. James. But I find I am wandering from the immediate 
object of my letter. The taking of my family to the theatre, as I said 
before, did not at all answer my expectations ; but it is not on this 
subject that I want your advice, I wish from my soul it was ; but 
to come to the point, my eldest boy, William, who is about 19, and 
as fine a fellow as ever weighed a pound of cheese, got acquainted, 
some time ago, with a Mr. Dip, a tallow-chandler, who it seems is 
one of those persons they call a theatrical amateur. My poor boy was 
induced to pay ten shillings one night for playing at one of their 
theatres, and has ever since been not only play mad himself, but has 
bit my whole family ; so that from morning to night either my ears 
are split with the ravings of Othello, Bertram, Alexander, or some 
other madmaiJi, or my teeth set on edge with tlie lamentations and 
shriekings of Ophelia, Desdemona, or some such unfortunate wretch. 
Would you believe' it, the other day I met Bill embracing a shoe- 
black, calling him Pylades, and crying out, ** What is life without a 
friend V* I was so much enraged that I boxed his ears — upon which 
he roared, " Thou hast disgraced me by ^ vile blow ; would not a 
dagger have done thee nobler justice V* This put me in such a passion 
that I was on the point of raising my stick to give him a hearty 
drubbing, when Nancy, my eldest daughter, came between us with 
a large spit in one hand and the lid of the fish-kettle in the other, and 
squalled out — " Hold ! the man that stirs makes me his foe." I could 
fiU your book with similar instances. My second daughter, Polly, 
is so play mad that I can never get her to mind the shop, as she 
used to, while we are at dinner ; if she stands at the door, and a 
customer appears, instead of serving him, she bawls — " Who waits 
there?" and then she tells me that is what Lord Tonmley says to 
his servant in the Provoked Husband. The day before yesterday, 
Mary lost her work-bag, and questioned, the maids about it, but they 
all denied any knowledge of the bag. Coming hastily up to one of my 
'prentices, she took him by the hand, aiid leading him two steps forward 
into the shop, cried out — " Hear me, Sir, I had a work-bag; had, 
say I? nay, I have, bring it to me, or by St. Jago your head is ofT." 
The young man was so astonished that he could not speak ; when^ 
fortunately, my wife came up and desired her to be satisfied ; the 
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answer was, ^' I shall in all my best obey you, mother." From many- 
such occurrences I have been able to collect and get by heart a great 
part of the language of the stage, and I find there is a wonderful 
sameness in all their tragedies and comedies. The same cant serves 
for all : like the case of a pack of cards, you may play whist, loo, and 
commerce, but still the cards are the same. The following, I remark, 
are as indispensable for a play, as saws and chisels are for a car- 
penter. My list may not be ill styled a catalogue of the furniture of 
the drama. 

Barbarous! Inhuman! 

Who waits there ? 

Hear me. Sir. 

I'll serve you at the hazard of my life. 

Call a co^ch. 

Draw, Sir, this moment ! 

We *11 die together. 

I know your father well. 

She 's dear to me as life. 

Confusion ! am I discovered ? 

She 's gone, iot ever gone ! 

Charles, I am in spirits to-day. ^ 

Where? What? How? When? 

Death and damnation 1 

Nor wound my sensibility. 

Farewell then, for ever. 

You know I love you. 

Unhappy girl ! 

Remember midnight. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I beg you will take my unfortunate 
Case into your most serious consideration, and if you can recommend 
anything that will restore my house to its former quietness, and my 
family to the proper duties of their station, you will for ever oblige 

Your respectful servant, 

John Mite. 



THE PETITION OF CHAS. BUCKE, AUTHOR OP " THE ITALIANS." 

Presented June 4, 1829. 

A petition of Charles Bucke, of Islington, gentleman, was presented, and 
iread; setting forth, That the Petitioner some years since wrote a tragedy 
(The ItaliantJi which having published, the then directors of Drury Lane 
Theatre seized upon it immediately upon its publication, and, though he made 
the most earnest entreaties to the contrary, acted in the face of an opposition 
they had themselves provoked, and, after clearing by it two large sums of 
money, reftised to allow the Petitioner any compensation for the wrong they 
had done him, the time he had devoted, the journeys he had taken, the money 
he had expended, and the many inconveniences to which. they had personally 
exposed him ; and all this upon the ground (as signified by their Secretary) 
tliBt, having puUished his tragedy, the Petitioner had made it amenable to the 
appropriation a£ all licensed theatres throughout the kingdom; this right of 
appropriation, theatrical proprietors assume, not on the basis of any existing law 
to justify tiiie usuipation, but on the absence of aU law to prevent it, a state of 
le^slation in direct hostility to tho6e fundamental principles of the British con- 
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stitution whicli profess to insure to every one the benefits arising from his own 
genius, talents, and industry ; for by this absence (which indeed can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as a barbarism worthy of the darkest ages of 
human society), theatrical proprietors enjoy the exclusive privilege of seizing 
at will upon another man's property, of moulding it to their pleasure, of reaping 
the harvest, and, as a suitable corollary to their injustice, of entailing upon those 
lliey have injured all the personal hazard during a trial for their benefit; and all 
the violence, insolence, and impertinence of unworthy minds in the event of 
non-success ; the Petitioner, undeterred by past injurv, having written another 
tragedy, entitled, ^^ Julio Romano " is naturally aesumis of publishing it, but 
having suffered in the manner above described, and being desirous of preventing 
a recurrence of similar results, he applied to the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre 
for a promise not to perform his tragedy after publication without his consent ; 
to this application tbe Petitioner received three direct reftisals; should the 
Petitioner publish his trajgedy, and any theatrical proprietor afterwards think 
proper to act it, the copyright would be ii^ danger of Seine entirely destroyed, 
for the time is gone by when a representation can add to the value of a copy- 
right ; for those who might be desirous of reading it, as a work adapted to the 
closet, would not read it at all if successful at the theatre, from an apprehension 
of its being merely an acting tra£;edy, " full of sound and fury^ signifying 
nothing;" uie public at large, on the other hand, reluctant to patronize any 
thing to which the smallest idea of failure is attached, would, if unsuccessful at 
the theatre, lose all regard in respect to it at once, on the ground that nothing 
can be worthy to be read that is not in harmony with the taste, and sometimes 
the very questionable taste, of an audience assembled at a theatre ; the Petitioner 
presumes to suggest, that, as dramatic writing has been in all ages esteemed the 
most diMcult of all departments for the exercise of the human mind^ and yet 
that department for which our country has been more distinguished than' any 
other nation in the world, it cannot be otherwise than especially worthy the best 
patronage the British legislature can bestow ; but for a multitude of years last 
past, such patronage has been left to the discretion of persons whose only 
ambition and solicitude have been directed to the filling of their own cojQTers, and 
that so entirely regardless of the reputation of the country, that a good song 
sung by a good singer has become of more value, in a theatrical sense, than the 
finest production of the loftiest genius ; hence the present degradation of the 
stage, and hence the present deficiency iH respect to dramas adapted for the 
closet ; for what competent hand .will write for the .decision of superior minds 
when his production is liable to be seized upon by unauthorized authorities, to 
be sometimes mutilated by persons deficient in learning, in taste, in judgment, 
and in critical qualifications ; to be personified by others, perhaps, unequal to 
the duty of correct delineation ; and, finally, to be placed at the discretion, not 
of an audience composed of elegant and enlightened minds, but of an assemblage 
composed of all orders, spread over a wide theatre, wHere good writing falls a 
martyr to the impatience of the vulgar, where the judgments of some are dis- 
£;raced by ignorance and presirniption, and those of others warped by prejudice, 
jealousy, and envy, and where the whole are so distracted by the interruptions 
mcident to a first performance, that to see, to hear, to listen, and to judge with 
critical precision, is always attended with doubt and hazard, and not unfre- 
quehtly even with an utter incapacity of judgment? Such being the true and 
unvarnished state of the subject, the Petitioner, urged by the wrong he has 
suffered, and by the honest hope of future consideration, relying on the justice 
of his cause, and the legislative wisdom of parliament, humbly prays the House 
to take the subject into consideration, with a view of providing a law that no 
person or persons shall, during the period of an author's life, and in case of death 
from the period of fourteen years from the first publication of his piece; perform 
for money, or emolument of any kind, any tragedy, comedy, melo-drama, opera, 
or afterpiece, or by whatever name or title such piece may be known or called, 
in any theatre, house, or otlier place of entertainment in any city, town, borough, 
village, hamlet, or place in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, without the consent of the author, authors, or his, or her, or their 
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representatives^ signed in the presence of two or more witnesses, on a stamp 
value 10«. under a penalty of 500/L to be paid on conviction before two or more 
magistrates, one half to the King, and the other half to the author, or his or her 

or then- representatives. 

> 

There is much good sense and truth displayed in the above 
remarks by Mr. Bucke. To pass over the injustice of the ma- 
nagers, in insisting on playing a drama against the author's incli- 
nation, we will turn to the part where he speaks of the pain of 
a writer ** having a tragedy placed at the mercy of an assem- 
blage composed of all orders, where good writing falls a martyr to 
the impatience of the vulgar." Nine nights out of ten the galleries 
have completely the command of the house, and, generally speaking, 
the applause proceeds from that part. Now we are well aware that 
a long sentence, or a declamatory dialogue, though written with all 
the inspiration of a Milton, would not be received with attention 
by them.' Thus it is that the productions of our modern authors 
are frequently overrun with nonsense, ribaldry, and rant : and thus it 
is, that the style of nine-tenths of our actors is found extravagant and 
unnatural. There are many tragedies which, in brilliancy of language 
and poetic beauty, equal any production that ever emanated from the 
pen of a poet, such as Mariamne, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Themistocles. 
Yet if one of these were produced at either of our patent theatres, 
and the strictest attention paid tcf the cast of characters, it would he 
received with indifference, with yawning, and, finally, with hisses. If 
we look at a list of those tragedies that are most i^equently repre- 
sented, we shall find that they are not admired for the dignity and 
grandeur of the sentiments, or for any moral lesson that may be 
derived from them, but from their being filled with " battle, murder, 
and sudden death." RicJiard the Third' has always been a favourite 
tragedy, because it is pregnant with noise, bustle, procession, and 
fighting, from the very rise to the fall of the curtain. 

A dramatist of the present day — we mean one who writes plays for 
representation 'is quite careless of his future fame, — is totally in- 
different, whether his works are handed down to posterity, and his 
name chronicled with the deathless glory of Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Johnson ; or whether, when he dies, it is forgotten, like his last Easter 
piece. No ; all he wishes is, " to put money in his purse" and gain 
applause : by what means these objects are obtained he is totally 
callous. Indeed authors are not to be blamed for the stuff they 
produce: for who would expend much time and labour in the 
production of a drama for representation (setting aside all the chances 
of success) ? when, as Mr. Bucke observes, ** a good song, sung by a 
good singer, has become of more value, in a theatrical sense, than the 
productions of the loftiest genius V* 

We have no space to pursue this subject farther at present, but 
shall perhaps return to it at some future period. 
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ADVICE TO PLAYERS. BY DR. SWIFT THE YOUNGER. 

The following often tried and infallible rules we recommend to 
all players, as the easiest method of obtaining the summum bonum of 
acting — notice and applause. 

Bute 1. There is no necessity to subject yourself to the slavery of 
studying your part. What is the use of the prompter ? Besides, it is 
ten to one that in a modern play you substitute something from your 
own mother-wit, much better than the author wrote. If you are 
entirely at a loss, and out, you will get " noticed," both by the au- 
dience and the critic, which would otherwise, perhaps, have never 
been the case. As to the feelings of the poet, did he show any for 
you when he put you in the part? And as he is paid for his play by 
. your master, why may you not do as you like with it ? 

Rule 2. Another excellent mode of acquiring notice is never to be 
ready to go on the stage, and to have apologies made for you as often 
as possible. We particularly recommend this to our female players, 
and if the audience begin to ''hiss" you can make a speech; the 
^ papers next morning will ring the changes : '' Fascinating favourite" 
— ** Graceful attitude"-^" Expressive look" — " Unhesitating de- 
livery," &c.* 

Rule 3. If you have a tedious character to play, such as Macbeth 
or Richard, walk very quietly through the first four acts, always 
reserving your lungs for the half-price, in the fifth act ; and in these 
characters ever bear in mind the advice of Filch to his friend, '* die 
hard." You must make your hero have as many lives as a cat ; your 
opponent must be at least half an hour killing you : this never fails of 
producing applause, and perhaps may get you called for after the play 
is over. 

Rule 4. Never attend to another actor in the same scene with you ; 
you may be much better employed in arranging your dress, or in 
winking and nodding at your friends in the boxes. You must always 
keep your eye on your " benefit." 

Rule 5. As you take no notice of him, it is very likely he will take 
none of you ; therefore you may as well, out of respect to the un- 
derstanding of the audience, and much better to show yourself, address 
all your speeches to the pit, looking them full in the face, and 
making some quite uneasy in their seats lest you should expect an 
answer. This will render you an " interesting" performer, and you 

will find " judicious" persons observe, ** Lord^ I do like Mr. f 

you hear every word he says." 



* We suspect that one of our actresses must have had a sly pe»> at our manuscript, 
as the above rule has been tried with success at Covent Garden during the past 



season. 
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. Rule 6. If you have any witticism or good saying to deliver " aside," 
bawl it out as loud as you can. How are they to laugh and applaud 
at the back of the one-shilling gallery if they don't hear what you say ? 
If you have no lungs, give up the profession. 

Rule 7. Never part with your hat. What are you. to do with your 
fingers ? 

Rule 8. Afler you have indifferently sung a very indifferent song, 
do not quit the side scenes ; but if, amidst a hundred hisses, you hear 
a dirty little boy in the gallery cry " encore," come on and sing it 
again. That is the " sense" of the house. Nothing like " respect !" 

Rule 9. If in a tragedy your friend the hero is dying at the farther 

end of stage, let him die and be d . You come forward and look 

about you. Every man attend to his own business. 

Rule 10. To dine out when you are going to play is thought 
wrong, but foolishly so, unless there are other objections beside 
getting drunk. Recollect you are in England, the audience are 
English, and the greater part will have a fellow-feeling for you. 
Some two or three sober blockheads may hiss, but you will benefit 
by this, for it will bring down all your friends. When you cannot 
speak, and they hiss, do not leave the stage, but make a speech. 
Press your, hand to your heart, turn up your eyes, and give them 
to understand that it is grief, and not liquor. You will have them at 
once. If you feel hurt (as you ought, and indignant too) at the 
disapprobation, when you quit the scene drink again ; you are with 
my friend Pope — 

Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely, sobers us again. 

(To be continued,) 



BENEFITS. 



Miss Paton is said to have cleared upwards of 600/. ; Mr. Fawcett, 
630Z, ; Madame Vestris, upwards of 900/. ; Mr. Cooke, 550/. ; Mr. 
C. Kemble, upwards of 600/. 



THE PRICE OF PLAYS. 

' In France, immediately prior to the aera of Comeille, and during 
that aera, the various companies of comedians had each their author 
attached to themj who was paid at the rate of three crowns for each 
piece, and enjoyed the honourable office of beating a drum at the door 
of the theatre to assemble an audience. This was the case with even 
Mayret, the predecessor and the rival of the great Comeille. 
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REVIEWS. 

Master^s Rival. By R. B. Peaks. Cumberlaad, London : 1S29, 

Before we make our remarks on this production, we will give the 
Author's preface. 

The Farce entitled Matter* 8 Rival ; or, a Day at Boulogne, was produced, 
on the 12th of Fehruary, 1829, at the Theatre Royal Druiy Lane, and was 
received with Unanimous Disapprobation I The same fiunce was re-produced, 
on the 6th of May following, at the Theatre Royal Corent Garden, and went 
off with Unanimous Applause and LAuoHTBa!!! These fects. are unpre- 
cedented. The fiirce is continuiBg to he perfonned with the same effect 

The Author is fully aware that the piece is of very slight material ; but the 
public, for some years pastj have condescended to laugh heartily at farces from 
the same pen, and the proprietors of the theatres can bear ample testimony to 
the service the little dramas have been to them. It may be asked, why the 
production should be an utter failure at one dieatre, and veiy successful at the 
other? A glance at the cast at each house will not elucidate the matter — ^the 
performers are all, deservedly, fiivorndtes of the public, and all (with one 
exception) were stronnous in Iheir efforts to do jusdoe to their employers, to the 
audience, to the author, and to themselves. But alas ! eveiy professor is subject 
to occasional mishaps, and the unfortunate indisposition of Mr. Liston, during 
the three nk^hts the &rce was represented at Drury Lane, was the cause of the 
failure of Marier^s Bival, on its original production, and the total loss of 
pecuniaiy remuneration from Ihe treasuiy of that theatre to the author. 

By this preface, it would a^^ar that the fieulure of Master's Bival 
at Drury Lane arose entirely from the indisposition of Mr. Liston : 
and D. G., a gentleman, who under that signature reviews all the 
Dramas published by Mr. Cumberland, hints, or rather states, that 
its damnation arose from Mr. Liston being in that " state in which 
lords get who do not loye their ladies : ** for thus he writes — " There 
is no canon that obliges an actor to keep sober on the first night of a 
new piece, or to burden his memory with more of his part than he 
thinks proper." Let justice be done to all parties : we saw the farce 
at Drury Lane, on the second night of its representation; we paid 
the most particular attention to the performance, and we are convinced 
that its condemnation arose, not from the indisposition (in any sense 
of the word) of Mr. Liston, but from the gross itaoprobability of the 
plot, from die poverty of the dialogue, and from the want of in- 
genuity and originality displayed in &e arrangement of the characters 
and incidents. As a proof of this, the first act was not only heard 
with the greatest attention, but received much laughter and applause : 
but the second act was constructed in so clumsy a manner, and was 
altogether so gross a violation of the rules of common sense, that it 
called forth the just censure of every sensible person in the theatre. 
We only appeal to the cool jud^ent of our readers, if the quarrel 
between the two fathers after dumer, the placing Sir Colley in the 
custody of the French soldier, and the idea of Paul pretending to be 
a somnambulist, are not incidents too absurd even for farce. It is 
true that this piece is now played with laughter and applause : but 
to gain applause by such extravagant means, does not elevate the 
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author one inch above the keeper of the beasts in the Tower, who 
puts his pole between the bars to make the lion roar. 



The Code, of Terpsichore: a Ptactkal and Historical. Treatise on the 
Ballet f Dancing^ and Pantomime. By C. Blasis, principal Dancer 
tit the King*s neatre, cmd Composer of Ballets. 

• 

This is by far the most complete and talented work that has 
ever 'appeared in this country oh the subject of Dancing. The 
author fully explains all the minutiae of the art, while numerous 
and valuable authorities are constantly quoted, not only on the 
antiquity and science of dancing, but on almost every department of 
the drama, Sec: so that, in addition to the valuable information it 
must afibrd the pupil, the pages are calculated to give nmeh enter- 
tainment to the general reader. The work combines, 1st. a series 
of Theoretical Dancing, in which the author purposes to regulate 
the movements of the body by geometrical lines, (a plan entirely 
original.) Pantomime is then treated on in a very clear and learned 
manner ; and, finally, the author endeavours to brulg the Ballet into 
a closer affinity with the drama than it has lidtiiierto held. This is 
by far the most interesting part of the work— as the opinions of the 
most celebrated writers of every age and cKme, who have at all made 
the drama a subject of inquiry, are ably blended together. The 
work is embellished with a variety of classical and elegant ballet 
attitudes. 

We have be%n induced thus to particularise this production of 
M. Blasis, from its being calculated, not only to raiise his fame, but 
that of the ballet itself, in the estimation of the public. Had Gold- 
smith read the Code of Terpsichore, he would have found ballet' 
dancing was something more than the mere flourishing of toes ; or, as 
he writes : — " One who jumps up and flourishes his toes three times 
before he comes to the ground, may have dOO^. a^year; he who 
flourishes them four times, gets 400/. ; but he who arrives at * Ave,' 
is inestimable, and may demand what salary he thinks proper." 



PERFORMANCES At DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 

At the request of several of our subscribers, we give a journal of 
the performances at the patent theatres during the past season, up to 
March, the period our Magazine commenced : — 

Drurt'Lanb. Covati^ Ojsriisn. 

Oc/. 1,1828. Hamlet; Simpson&Ca OetA, 1828. A» You lake It; Peter 

Wilkina. 

Oct, 2. Cure for the Heart Ache; OcL2. Bfahes of Seville; Charles 

X, Y, Z ; Dumb Savoyard. the Second; Der Freischiitz. 

Oct. 3. Man of the World; Der Oct, 3. . Romeo and Juliet; Barber 

Freischiitz. of Seville. 

Oct, 4, Rob Roy ; Comfortable Oct. 4. Love in a Village ; Forty 

Lodgings; Dumb Savoyard. Thieves. 

Oct, 6. Macbeth; a new Divertise* Oct. 6. King Henry IV. Part Ist; 

ment ; Don Giovanni. Peter Wilkins. 
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DRURT LANE. 

OeL 7. UpB and Dowxus; lUustriooB 

Stranger ; Dumb Savoyard. 
Qd. 8. John BuU ; Review^ 

Oct, 9. Rienzi; High Lif^ Bebw 

Stairs. 
OeU 10. Ups and Dowoa ; Haunted 

Inn ; Dumb Savoyard. 
Od. 11. Rienzi; l^et; Paul and 

Virguiia. 
Oct, 13. Bienzi ; Don Gtovanni 

Oct, 14. Marriage of Figaro ; Deaf 

as a Post; Haunted Inn. 
Oct 15. Rien^; Diver^asein^^t ; 

^view. 
Qci, la. School /for Sacv»dal ; Cdtic. 

Oct, 1 7. Rienai ; Marriage of Figaro. 

Oct. 18. Poor Gendeman ; Comforfe- 

able Lodgings. 
Oct 20. Rienzi; J>&£ Fr^chiitz. 

Oct 21. l^ch^nge Np Robhei^; 
Roses and Thorns ; Two Wiv^ 

Oct 22. Rienzi ; Poor Soldier ; Dumb 
Savoyard. 

Oct, 33. Hypocrite ; Lock and Key. 

Oct 24. Rienzi; Youthftd Queen. 
Oct, 25. Clandestine Marriage; Youth- 
fal Queen. 

Oct 27. Ri^zi ; Lancers ; Dog of 
MontarHs. 

Oc^. 28. TouMul Queen; Green- 
Eyed Monster; High Life Below 
Stairs. 

Oc& 29. Rienzi; Youthful Queen; 
Green-Eyed Monster. 

Oct 30. Love Makes a Man ; Two 
Wives ; Dog of Montargi^ 

Oc^. 31. Rienzi; Youthful Queen; 
Green**£^yed Monster. 

Nov, 1 . Busy Body; YputhfiilQ^een ; 
Dog of Montargis. 

Nov, 3. Rienzi ; Youthful Queen ; 
Dog of Montargis. 

Nw, 4. Love Makes a Man ; Scape- 
Goat ; Dog of M<»iiargis. 

^00. 5. Stranger ; Youthful Queen ; 
Green-Eved Monster. 

Nw, 6. £very One has his Fault ; 
Deaf as a Post; Dog of Montargis. 

Nov, 7. Rienzi; YouthAil Queen; 
Green-Eyed Monster. 



COVBMT GARDEN. 

Oct. 7. Bi^'s Steatagem; Baiber of 

Seville. 
Oct 8. Love in a Vfllage ; More 

Blunders than One ; Twas L 
Oct, 9. Wonder; More Bltknden 

than One ; Deserter of Naples. 
Oct 10. Native Land; Forty Thieves. 

Od, 11. Barber of SeviUe; (%ariet 
the Second; Tale <^ Mystery. 

Oct. 13. Richard the lliird; Ray- 
mond $nd Agiies. 

Oct 14. Point of Honour; Carron 
Side; Raymond and Agnes. 

Oct 16, Native Land; More Blun- 
den than One; Raising the Wind. 

Oct, 16. Merchant of Yenice; Der 
Freischiitz. 

OoC. 17, Charles the S^ond; BotOe 
imp ; Raymond and Agnes. 

Op$, 1^, Poifit of Honour ; Ammal 
Magnetism; Bottle Imp. 

OetW, Richard the Tniird; Ray- 
mond and' Agnes. 

Od. 9L Marriagje of Figaro ; Gather 
rine and Petruchio; Qm Hundred 
Bqund Not?. 

Oc<. 22. Step-Mother; The Quaker; 
More Blund<srs than One; Bpttto 
Imp. 

Oct2&, New WaytoFay01dDebt#; 
Carron Side. 

Oct 24. Blvala; Invincihies. 

Oct, 25. Charles the Second; Step- 
Mod^er; Bot|Je Imp; Bombastes 
Furioso. 

Oc^.27. Macbeth; St^Mother; Pan- 
tomime — ^If arlemiin Number Nip. 

Oct 28. Rivals ; lnviQGible9. 



Oct 29. Point of Honour ; Quaker ; 

Bottle Imp. 
Oct 30. Othello ; Barber of Seville. 

Oct 31. Merry Wives of Windsor; 

Invinoibles. 
Nov, 1. She Stoops to Conquer; 

Bottle Imp. 
Nov. 3. Macbelh; Bombastes Fu- 
rioso; Pantomime. 
Nov, 4. Wife's Stratagem; Charles 

the Second; Invincimes. 
Nov, 5. Sddier's Stratagem; Rosina; 

Bottle Inip. 
Nov, 6. Odiello; Raymond ^p4 

Agnes. 
Nov, 7. Soldier's Stratagem; Qne 

Hundred Pound Note ; Invincibles. 
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Drur¥ Lane. 
Navi 8. Stranger ; Ups and Downs. 

Nov, 10. Rimzi; Lancers; Dog of 

Montargis. 
Nov, 11. Guy Mannering; Rhyme 

and Reason. 
Nov, 12, Stranger; Youddtd Queen; 

Scape-Goat. 
Nov, 13. Lord of the Manor ; A^Day 

after the Wedding; Rhyme and 

Reason. 
Nov, 14. Rienzi ; Youthfol Queen ; 

Green-Eyed Monster. 
Nov, 15. Stranger; Deaf as a Post; 

Rhyme and Reason. 
Nov. 17. Rienzi; Ballet; Gievanni 

in London. 

Nov, 18. Eveiy One lias his Fault-; 

Ballet ; Rhyme and Reason. 
iVot;. 19. Rienzi; Ballet; Der Frie- 

schiitz. 
Nov, 20. Lord of the Manor ; Ballet ; 

X, Y, Z. 
Nov, 21, Gamester; Ballet; Giovanni 

in London. 
Nov, 22. Besear's Daughter of BeCh- 

nal Green; Ballet; Haunted Inn. 
Nov. 24, Stranger; Youthful Queen; 

Two Wives. 
Nov. 25. Poor Gentleman ; Ballet ; 

Illustrious Stranger. 
Nov, 26, Gamester; Ballet; Marriage 

of Figaro. 
Nov, 27. Ups and Downs; Love, Law, 

and Physic ; Review. 
Nov, 28. Rienzi; Ballet; Green-Eyed 

Monster; Scape-Goat. 
Nov, 29. Seige of Belgrade ; Deaf as 

a Post; Comfortable Lodgings. 
Dec. 1. Hamlet; Don Giovanni 

Dec. 2. Rob Roy ; Ballet ; Rhyme 
and Reason. 

Dec, 3. Gamester ; Ballet ; Green- 
Eyed Monster. 

Dec, 4. Love in Wrinkles ; Exchange 
noRobbeiy; Illustrious Stranger. 

Dec.H. Rienzi; Ther^z^. 

Dec, 6. Hypocrite ; Deaf as a Post ; 

Love in Wrinkles. 
Dec, 8. " Stranger ; Ther€z€. 

Dec. 9. Lord of the Manor ; Love in 
Wrinkles; XYZ. 

Dec, 10. Gamester ; Ballet ; Green- 
Eyed Monster; Two Wives. 



CovENT Garden. 

Nov. 8. Point of Honour; Rosina; 

Peter Wilkins. 
Nov. 10. King Lear; Bombastes 

Furioso; Pantomime. 
Nov. 11. Seraglio; One Hundred 

Pound Note. 
Nov, 12. Wife's Stratagem ; Charles 

the Second ; Invincibles. 
Nw, IS. Othello; Irish Tutor; 

Rosina. 

Nov, 14. Wonder; More Bluders 
than One ; Der Freischiitz. 

Nov. 15. Covent Garden closed on 
account -of the gas. 

Nov* 17. The company removed to 
the English Opera House. Richard 
theTh&d; Charles the Second. 

JVbc;. 18. As You L&e It; Bom- 
bastes Furioso ; Rosina. 

Nov, 19. Merchant of Venice ; Bar- 
ber of Seville. 

Nov. 20. Belle's Stratagem ; 'T was I ; 
Ballet 

Nov, 21. New Way to Pay Old 
Debts; Rosina. 

Nov, 22. Jealous Wife ; Bottle Imp. 

Nov.^ 24. Othello ; Bottle Imp. 

Nov. 25." Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Invincibles. 

Nov. 26. Charles the Second; One 
Hundred Pound Note ; Bottle Imp. 

Nov. 27. Merchant of Venice ; Beg- 
gar's Opera. 

Nov. 28. Point of Honour ; Roland 
for an Oliver. 

i^ot;.29. Iron Chest; Beggar's Opera. 

Dec. 1. New Way to Pay Old 

Debts; Beggar's G^ra. 
Dec, 2, No Performance. 

Dec. 3. Ditto. 

Dec. 4. The Company returned to 
Covent Garden. Merchant of Ve- 
nice ; Beggar's Opera. 

Dee. 5. Inconstant; Sublime and 
Beautiful. 

Dtc.6. Country Girl; Ballet; Sub- 
lime and BeautiAil. 

Dec. 8. Richard the Third; Forty 
Thieves. 

Dec, 9, Country Girl; Ballet; Sub- 
lime and Beautiful. 

Dec. 10. Country Girl; Sublime and 
Beautiful. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Dec. 11. Who Wants a Guinea? ; 

Charles the Twelfth. 
Dec. 12, Rienzi; Youthfiil Queen; 

Scape-Goat. 
Dec. 13. Ups and Downs ; Love in 

Wrinkles; Charles the Twelih. 
Dee. 15. Romeo and Juliet ; Charles 

the Twelfth. 
Dee. 16. Siese of Belgrade ; Love in 

Wrinkles ; i outhful Queen.' 
Dec. 17. Romeo and Juliet ; Charles 

the Twelfth. 
Dec. 18. Every One has his Fault; 

Little Captive, a new Divertise- 

ment [fint time] ; Charles the 

Twelfth. 
Dec. 19. Rienzi; Little Captive; Charies 

the Twelfth. 
Dec. 20. Exchange no Rohhery; Love 

in Wrinkles ; Charles the Twel^. 
Dec. 22. Romeo and Juliet ; Charles 

the Twelfth. 
Dec. 23. Ups and Downs ; Charles the 

Twelfth ; Youthful Queen. 
Dec. 24. No performance. 
Dec. 25. No perfonnance. 
Dec. 26. Lovers' Vows; The Queen 

Bee, or Harlemiin and the Fairy 

Hive [first time]. 
Dec. 27. Charles the Twelfth ; Deaf 

as a Post; Pantomime. 
Dec. 29. Romeo and Juliet ; Pan- 
tomime. 
Dec. 30. Charles the Twelfth; Haunted 

Inn; Pantomime. 
Dee. 31. Stranger; Pantomime. 

Jan. 1. Charles the Twelfth; Com- 

fortahle Lodgings ; Queen Bee. 
Jan. 2, Rienzi; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 3. Charles the Twelfth; Deaf 

as a Post ; Queen Bee. 
Jan. 5. Riena ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 6. Charles the Twelfth ; Illus- 
trious Stranger ; Queen Bee. 
Jan. 7. Pizaxro ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 8. Charles the Twelfth ; Haunted 

Inn ; Queen Bee. 
,Jan. 9. Rienzi ; Queen Bee. 



Jan. 10. Charles the Twelfth; Critic ; 

Queen Bee. 
Jan. 12. CaswaUon; or, the Briton 

Chief [fhrsttime] ; Queen Bee. 



COVBNT GARDEN. 

Dec. 11. Othello; Beggar's Opera. 

Dec. 12. Duenna; Suhlime and 

Beautiful. 
Dec. 13. Country Girl ; Ballet ; Su)>- 

lime and Beautiful. 
Dec. 15. Virginius; BaUet; Tom 

Thumb. 
Dec. 16. Country Girl; Ballet; In- 

vincibles. 
Dec. 17. Woman's Love ; Suhlime 

and Beautiful. 
Dec, IS. Merchant of Venice; Bottle 

Imp. 

Dec. 19. Woman's Love ; BaUet ; 

Sublime and Beautiftd. 
Dec. 20. Duenna ; Invincibles. 

Dec, 22. Virginius ; Offerings to 
Venus ; Charles the Second. 

Dec. 23. Woman's Love ; Offerings 
to Venus ; Sublime and Beautiftd. 

Dec, 24. No perf<nmance. 

Dec. 25. No perfoimance. 

Dec. 26. Jane Shore ; Harlequin and 
Little Red Riding Hood, or the 
Wizard and the Wolf [fint time]. 

Dec. 27. Country Girl ; Pantomime. 

Dec, 29. Hamlet ; Pantomime. 

Dec SO, Woman's Love ; Panto- 

tomime. 
Dec SI, Beaux's Stratagem; Pan* 

tomime. 
Jan. 1. Woman's Love; Hariequin 

and Litde Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 2. Duenna ; Harlequin and 

Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jan, 3. Beaux' Strata^m; Harlequin 

and Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 5. Virginius ; Iwlequin and 

Litde Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 6. Sublune and BiMuitifid ; In- 
vincibles ; Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 7. Beaux' Stratagem; Harlequin 

and Little Red Ridiuf; Hood. 
Jan. 8. Othello; Harlequin and 

Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 9. Charles the Second; Botde 

Imp; Harlequin and latde Red 

Ricung Hood. 
Jan. 10. Duenna; Harlequin and 

Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jan. 12. Beggar's Opera (substituted 

for Richardthe Second) ; Harlequin 

and Little Red Riding Hood. 
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ORURT LAME. 

Jan. 13. Charles the Twelfth ; 
XYZ; Queen Bee. 

Jan, 14. Caswallon ; Queeo Bee. 

Jan, 15. Charles the Tveiah ; Illus- 
triou9 Stranger ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 16. Rienai ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 17. Charles the Twelfth ;Hauntr 

ed Inn ; Queen Bee. 
Jan. 19. CaswaUw; Queen B^e. 

Jan. 20. Charles the Twelfth; Critic; 

Queen Bee. 
Jan. 21. Caswalloii; Queen Bee. 



Jan. 22. Charles the Twelfth ; Por- 
trait iof Cervantes ; Queen Bee, 
Jem. 23. Rienzi ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 24* Charles the Twelfth; Illus- 
trious Slraoger ; Queen Befl. 
Jan. 26. Piwro; Queen Bee. 



Jan. 27. Charles the Twelfth; Poi> 
t»ut of Cervantes; Queen 3ee, 

Jinn. 2S. LoTein Wrinkles; Youlih- 
ftil Queen ; Queen Bee. 

Jan. 29. Stranger ; Little Caplive ; 

Queen Bee. 
Jan. 30. Oratorio. 
Jan. 3 1 . Lord of the Manor ; Ballet ; 

Pantomime. 



COVEMT GARDEir. 

Jan. 13. Suhlime and Beautiful; Itt" 
vindhles; Harlequin and Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

Jan. 14. Beaux* Strata^m ; Harle- 
quin and little Red Riding HoodL 

Jan. IS. Nymph of tihe Grotto [first 
time] ; Harlequin and Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

Jan. 16. Nymph of the Grotto ; Har- 
lequin and Little- Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 1 7. Nymph of the Grotto ; H^uv 
lequin and Little Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 19. Hamlet; Harlequin and 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

/«n.aO. Nymph of the Giotto; Har- 
lequin and Little Red Ridiiig Hood. 

/dm. 21 . Suhlime and Beautiful ; In- 
yincibles; Harlequin and Xittle Red 
Riding Hood. 

Jm. 22. Nymph of the Grotto ; Har- 
lequin and Little Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 23. Beaux' Stratagem ; Harle- 
quin and Little Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 24. Nymph of the Grotto ; Har- 
lequin and Little Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 26. Point of Honour; Botde 
Imp; Harlequin and Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

Jan. 27. Inconstant; M<n^ Blunders 
than One; Harlequin and LItde 
Red Riding Hood. 

Jan^ 28. Si^lime and Beautiftd; In- 
yincibles ; Harlequin and Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

Jan. 39. Beaux' Stratagem ; Harle- 

' quin aod Little Red Riding Hood. 

Jan. 30. No performance. 

Jan. 31 . Nymph of the Grotto ; Pan- 
tomime. 
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DUBLIN. 

June lOth. — The theatre closes for 
what is termed the first part of the sea- 
son, on Monday eveningijand we cannot 
omit this opportunity of offering a few 
ohservations on the difficulties which the 
present lessee had to encounter, the way 
m which they were met, the progress he 
has made in puhlic opinion, and the 
manifest renovation of dramatic taste 
which has been excited and kept up in 
Dublin. At the time that Mr. Bunn 
became the lessee, nothing could have 
been at a lower ebb than the credit of 



the theatre and the character of the 
drama — the bad odour of the aae pro- 
duced a natural distaste for the other ; 
" performers unpaid," " tradesmen in 
arrear," " taxes unsatisfied," " rent un- 
discharged ;" those in office themselves 
the creatures of expediency, without 
means, and, what was worse, we fear, 
without principle, were enacting in their 
own persons the piece of Raising the 
Wind firom week's end to week's end, 
until the fall of the curtain left the 
creditors without their debtors, and the 
theatre without a manager. In this 
state of things, Mr. Bunn assumed the 
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reins of government, a stranger and un- 
known. We will not say he has done 
all that we think this great national 
estahlishment is capable of achieving. 
But we will venture to assert, that he 
has done more, much more, than ever 
the most sanguine in their expectations 
could have anticipated. He will close 
his theatre without being indebted to 
a performer even a single shilling; and 
he -can challenge a tradesman connected 
with it to produce an unsatisfied de- 
mand. Among the former class, we, of 
course, exclude one or two refractory 
persons, whose downfal has induced 
them to put forward claims as unjust- as 
they are illegal. For the two last sea- 
sons, the expenditure at the establish- 
ment has exceeded ,/^/y thousand pounds. 

The first year was, as every one knows, 
and principally for the reasons we have 
stated, deficient without precedent in its 
receipts, and would, under other circum- 
stances, hitve been ruinous in its results. 
But we can now confidently afiirm, that 
in a business-like point of view, there 
is no concern, of equal extent, standing 
upon higher credit, or possessing more 
or the public confidence, than the 
Theat^ Royal. 

Muoi of the Dublin and London jour^ 
nals has been occupied with remarks 
respecting Mr. Kean's behaviour, in not 
only appearing on the stage in a state <^ 
inebriation, but suddenly withdrawing 
himself from the theatre, without giving 
the manager the least intimation of his 
movements, while, at the same time, he 
was engaged for a certain period, at the 
rate of 50/. a night We shall forbear 
entering on the subject; for if Mr. 
Bunn's statement is correct, and we have 
every reason to fear that it is, no terms 
that we could use would be sufficiently 
strong to express our disapprobation of 
Mr. Kean's conduct. 



BELFAST. 

Madame Catalani has been engaged 
by our spirited manager, to sing three 
nights at our theatre during the Regatta, 
at the sum of 100 guineas a night. 



NORWICH. 

Saturday, June ISth, Miss Paton took 
her benefit, and concluded her engage- 
ment; upon which occasion the house 
presented a brilliant appearance, and the 
receipts amounted to upwards of 140/. 
The theatre closed on Monday. The 
company proceed to Ipswich. 



LIVERPOOL. 

Staurdoff, JuM IZth, — Master Burke, 
who has been playing here during the 
past fortnight, took his benefit, and 
closed his engaffement last night, with the 
performance of Albert, in Mr. Knowlies's 
pky of Wmam Tell, and Lord Griazle 
in Tom ITtumbf we are glad to say, to 
a numerous and respectable audience, 
who appeared to be highly pleased with 
the wonderftd display of his talents. 
That these are consiaerablc are not lo 
be denied; bnt, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the media se- 
lected for their exhibition are too fre- 
quently distinguished by bad taste, and 
calculated to excite dissatisfaction radier 
than to give pleasure to the true lovers 
of the drama. We need only particu- 
larize, as instances, the ribaldry of the 
two trashy farces — The March of Intel- 
het, and The Day efter the Fair; written, 
forsooth, for the purpose of exhibiting 
han in a variety of greatiy dissimilar, 
and, for the most part^ nondescript 
characters; and his performance of 
Richard III., with the remainder of the 
cast filled by gf^own-up persons, some 
of them ezceecBng the ordmary stature. 
The week which is now closing, has 
introduced, for the first time, to a 
Liverpool audience. Miss I. Paton and 
a gentleman from the Bath Theatre^ 
named Montague, who appeared on 
Monday in the character of Letitia 
Hardy and Flutter in the Belle's Strtt- 
tagem; and on Tuesday, as Rosalind 
and Orkndo, in As You like iL 

Miss Paton possesses talents which 
must reixder her presence acceptable on 
the boards of any English theatre, 
though they certainly do not entitle her 
to be paraded as a histrionic wonder. 

Mr. Montague is a young num of 
good personal appearance and easy car- 
riage, with a good voice; and, judging 
from his reading of Orlcmdo, we should 
think of good mental capacity. 

The tragedy of CaswdUon has been got 
up here with great success; the hero 
and heroine are sustained, by Mr. Van- 
denhoff and Miss Felham. 

A new regulation has been adopted 
at the box-keeper's ofiice of our theatre, 
<tf which the public cannot fail to approve. 
On taking jpkaees in the boxes, a slq> 
of paper is given to the party, containing 
the date on which places were taken, the 
name of the parties, the numbo: of 
places, and the number of the box. 
This arrangement is well calculated to 
put an end to those clamorous alter- 
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cations and appeals to the box-keeper, 
by which an audience is so often annoyed 
while the first act of the play is pro« 
ceeding. 

Outrage at the Liverpool The- 
atre.— /tme 13/^ — Last night, while 
Mr. Smith and Mrs. Taylor were on the 
stage, playing the opening scene of the 
aftorpiece, TheMan^oflnteUeet^Ai^nny 
piece, thrown by some ruffian from die 
gallery, struck the latter on the forehead. 
She was supported c^the stage, and the 
curtain was umnediately dropped. Mr. 
Clarke, the stage-manager, then, pre- 
sented himself, and acquainted the 
audience with the nature of the oc- 
currence, expressing his confidence, that 
the act could not have been perpetrated 
without being perceived by some person 
near the party, and offering a reward of 
20/L for his apprehension. Mr. Cooper, 
the surgeon, having been sent for, was 
soon in attendance, and dressed the 
wound on Mrs. Taylor's forehead, which 
he pronounced not likely to be attended 
with any serious coiuequences ; but she 
was immediately conveyed home, and 
the audience permitted the performance 
to proceed, with the omission of the 
scene which had thus been scandalously 
interrupted. 

Shoitly afterwards, two persons, of 
respectable appearance, strangers in the 
town, were apprehended in the gallery, 
having been pointed out as the persons 
firom whence the roisaUe had proceeded, 
and the party were taken out, amidst 
tihue loudly expressed indignation of the 
audience. Upon examination, we learnt 
they were discharged; and we regret 
to say, the praiseworthy spirit and 
promptitude exhibited by die managers 
m their endeavours to punish this in- 
sulting outrage upon the feelings of the 
company assembled in the theatre, have 
not been successful in the discovery of 
its brutal perpetrator. 

Mr. Knowles's Lectures. — Mr. 
Knowles delivered the second series of 
his lectures on Thursday, and the third 
on Monday last; and on that occasion, 
we were happy to observe a numerous 
and most respectable auditory, bearing 
testimony to those talents which so ad» 
mirably fit him for his present under- 
taking. 

His powers of lectureship are con- 
siderable, and he excites a niffh decree 
of interest, both from the novelty of his 
details, and the pleasing and effective 
manner in which they are introduced. 
He possesses an intimate and critical 
acquaintance with the subject^ and in 
treating on the drama, exhibits a master 
mind, which must instruct and delight 



those who partake of the intellectual 
banquet which his lectures afford. 



NOTTINGHAM. 

The following advertisement of Mr.. 
Goufi^'s is too rich to be admitted :•— 

" Mons. Goufi^, with all due deference 
to the inhabitants of Nottingham, begs^ 
to announce that his benefit is fixed for 
this evening (Friday), when he will 
repeat, for the last time here, those 
wonderful tricks, leaps, balancing, &c» 
which has every where excited so much 
astonishment^ and raised doubts in the 
minds of thousands, whether he be a 
monkey or a man.' 
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HULL. 

This theatre has opened under the 
management of Mr. J. Butler, late of 
the Sheffield Theatre. Mr. Keene, the 
African Roscius, is performing Oroo- 
noko, Zanga, and Mungo la the Pad- 
lock, here. 

. We consider Mr» Keene to be an 
actor of great talent We attended die 
theatre under the impression mat the 
pla]png the part of Othello, by a native 
African, or, at least, by one bom of 
African parents, and bearing an African 
complexion of the purest and deepest 
tint, would turn out to be what is some- 
times called, in theatrical parUmce, " a 
gag" We were agreeably disappointed. 
Mr. Keene, though positively a negro, 
is a gentleman, and a man of ^u- 
cation, and could not have portrayed 
the character in a style much more 
intellectual, if his face had been " as 
white as unsunned snow." There was 
not an individual present who did 
not honour his performance, long, and 
even tedious as the tragedy is in parts, 
with almost breathless attention. The 
applause was on several occasions given 
in reiterated peals. Mr. K.'s bursts of 
deep and impassioned feeling were at 
times completely electric. His voice and 
person are good, and his action easy and 
^ceful ; the expression of his features. 
IS in keeping with the language he utters, 
and which he evidendy feels, as Beu: as. 
passion is concerned. 



EDINBURGH. 

Madame Caradori has been very sue-- 
cessful here. On Saturday last, she 
played Polly in the Beggar's Opera, to 
a crowded and delightedaudience. 
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Saturday, June 27th.— fPay^ and Means; 6« Colman.— 
The Padlock; Bickerstaff. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen; 
Foole.'^The SpoUed Child. 

Miss Nelson, from Covent Garden, made her first appearance at 
this Theatre in the part of Little Pickle, which she played with muck 
spirit. 

Monday, June 29. — Speed the Plough; Morton.— Lodgings for 
Single Gentlemen. — A Roland for an Oliver; Morton. 

Mrs. Humby, though admirable as the representative of waitihg* 
maids and milliners, does not possess the refined and delicate manners 
requisite for the he? oines of genteel comedy : her Maria Darlington 
was by no means good. 

Tuesday, June 30. — The Beggar's Opera ; Colman. — Lodgings for 
Single Gentletnen. — The Heir at Law; Colman. 

Whether the musicians played out of tune in compliment to the 
singers, or the singers sung out of tune in compliment to the mu- 
sicians, we cannot say; but the opera was by no means got up in away 
that reflects any credit upon the manager. Mr. Weston, as Captain 
Macheath, has a pleasing voice, but it is deficient in compass ; and 
Mrs. H. Corri's Polly was a very second-rate affair. In the comedy, 
Dr. Pangloss was perpetrated by Mr. Webster. 

Wednesday, July I. -^ Ways and Means. — Manoeuvring (1st time). 
Married and Single; Poole. — Thirteen to the Dozen. 

Dramatis Personce. — Count de Villa Mayor, Ambassador from 
Spain to Naples, Mr. Cooper; Frederick de Camay, Mr. Brindall; 
Finesse, Groom of the Chambers to the Court, Mr. Vining ; Costanza, 
Mrs. AsHTON ; Zanette, Mrs. Humby. 

The plot is as follows: — Count Mayor, the Spanish Ambassador of 
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NapleS) has a handsome daughter, called Costanza, who is in love 
with, and heloved hy, Frederic de Camay, a young Frenchman of 
high hirth, but who is afraid to propose openly to the lady, from the 
Count having declared he would have none but a Spaniard for his 
son-in-l^it. Fliiei^s^, hn irfkrig«ing Val^l ih Ae ilitete#t ^ Frederic, 
places a letter among his master's papers purporting to f>e written by 
a Spanish marquis, a ^andee of Spain* In- the letter the count is 
entreated to find out hiil ibti, irho is liviiig under a feigned name at 
Naples, in consequence of a passion hs has formed for some girl of 
low birth : the marquis intreats him to use the most vigorous measures 
to save him, and, to add his search, encloses his portrait. The Count, 
after reading this letter, applies to Finesse, knowing his intriguing 
disposition, for assistance. Finesse acquaints him with Frederic's re- 
sidence, who is immediately seized oi^ by the count's servants, and 
brought to the palace. The valet is awkwardly situated, as he has 
not been kh\e to inform De Camay of his plotw In this dilemtn^l^ he 
prevails dn Zanette, a Neapolitan itiilM»er, by a proiiiisd of fifty 
pieces, to exclaim " I love Frederic !" The Count, ott seeing her, of 
course imagines this is the person hinted at in the marquis's letter, tod 
by strong bribes tries to prevail on her to leave Naples. At thid jvmt*' 
ture, Frederic enters, and an amusing interview takes place between 
them, for he is still ignorant of Finesse's plot. The count, however, 
beginning to suspect them (as t)e Camay, who at first totally denied 
the lady, by a sign from Finesse, makes violent protestations of love 
lo her), in order to try them, says that he has received a letteSf with the 
father's consent to their union. Frederic is of coufi^e much discon- 
certed, When a servant announces the atHval ot the very marquis 
whose name Finesse had forged in the letter. The plot of course is 
discovered, kad all parties are rhade happy. 

This piece is translated from a little drama called " L'Ambassadeur.'* 
The incidents are lively, and the language pointed and appropriate. 
Mr. Cooper played with proper dignity as the County though his 
dress was unbecoming ; for, had he not been announced in the biUa 
as a Spanish Ambassador, we should have taken him for a newly dis-* 
charged livery servant, so dingy was his coat, and so tarnished thtf 
appearance of his epaulette and lace. Mrs. Humby playisd thtf 
Milliner with great spirit, and is rapidly increasing in the estimation 
of the public. There is a certain dry, pert, original humour about 
this actress, which is a never-failing provocative to ipirth. Hec ex- 
pressions of isurprise and joy at being told by the count she should 
have 500 napoleons if she would leave Madrid and reside at I^ris, 
were really quite delightful. Mr. Vining was bustling and amudlug 
as Finedsie. The piece wis ^ell received by a tolerable house. 

Thursday, July 2. — The Busy Body ; Cetttlivet.— Mtfno^Bmii^.-^ 
Lodgmgsfor Singk Otntiemen^ 
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it a Mat Ay iM»d ftgreMble qcmodjr : ^ ciiar^cten are natanl 
mi .Gifitxm»Aj mtS^ ciKMieQt and veil contvaatei ; dM dialogue it pert, 
and die meidfiBtt wbinuueel. Mr* Vining played Masplot for die finM; 
time : tMs charauc^ter it tbe ms^in engine of the pieee. Thougk Mr. ¥iiiing 
oeonot altogether awiume the vacant and etupified look that <the p»t 
requires, hia acting was lively and hustling, hut too mechanical, and 
wwited l^nnonr. Harley plays the part widi much more humour, 
thpugh QOt fiuttcjendy geiidemanly# Gacriek tried 4fae charai^er, hut 
gave it up after a few tttempts ; for, as Fox wittily observed, he coidd 
not look Ibelisb emmgb for the part* Woodwavd'a Marplot was con* 
aidered inimitable* Mr, Cooper's Sir George Airy wants the pcdi^h, 
and that perfect ease and freedom of manner, that should distinginsh 
Ae accomj^ahed man of fashion. Mr. W. Farcen depicted the 
avaijo^ and dolang fondness of €ir Francie widi much fiuroe and 
humowr. The .odi^ ^haract^rs were well suataiofid. 

Friday, July S. — The Yeung Quaker; OIKeefe. — Manoeuvring;^ 
Pittiehi^. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

This comedy is by no means a first-rate production, as all the 
incidents are farcical and extravagant, and the dialogue contsuns but 
little wit or beauty. The characters, however, this evening, were 
extremely well cast, particularly those of Young Sadboy, Old Chro- 
nicle, Clod, and Lady Bounceval, by Messrs. Vining, Farrep, and 
Reeve, and Mrs. Glover. The Young Quaker was written in fi 
garden ^at Acton Terrace, and from the singularity of the author's 
manner while engaged in this undertaking, the neighbours hearing 
him bawl out at intervals, from different parts of the garden, a parcel 
of incoherent (and to ^em unintelligible) sentences about Lady Royn-^ 
ceval, Sadboy, Clod, &c., had a suspicion that he was ii^sane, and 
this supposition was strengthened from their not seeing any person 
to whom this language could possibly be addressed. The &ct was 
diis ; O'Keefe, on account of the weakness of his sight, was obliged 
vto employ an amanuensis, who was always fseated, on tli^ae occ^ions, 
in a small harbour belonging to the garden; and p^r author^ who 
ruminated as he traversed the walk, elevated or depre;ssed his voice 
according to his propintjuity to or distance from his invisible secretary* 
The scene in which Clod was discovered drinking champagne, waa 
violently hissed by the audience on the first night. Edwin, the original 
representative of tl^at character, told 0*Keefe that the people in the 
gaJlery, parched with thirst, and overcome with heat, could not bear 
to be tantalized, and advised him never to make ^n actpr drink in a 
summer theatre. 

Sat«j&]>ay, July 4, — The Wg,y to JCeep Him; Mnrjphy. — MjcfUffef^pri^g. 
--Ty P^tdkch 

The comedy was very imequally jcastr Mr^ f anen's S» fiaihliilis 
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diaste and correct ; but Messrs. Cooper and Vining appear to great dis- 
advantage as Lovemore and Sir Brilliant, after having seenKemble and 
Jones in the characters. The handsome and accomplished widow 
Belmonr was personated by Miss Kelly ; and we must do her the 
justice to say that her delineation of this arduous character united 
that spirit and delicacy which, from the description of Sir Brilliant, 
we were taught to expect; her interview with Mrs. Lovemore was ex- 
cellenty and drew down much applause. Her rules for keeping a hus- 
band were delivered with all that fascination of action and utterance 
which evinced the most just conception of the character. The follow- 
ing passage (which we transcribe for the benefit of our female readers) 
was given with inimitable effect: — " To win a heart is easy, to keep- 
it is the difficulty. After the fatal words for better for worse, women 
relax into indolence, and while they are guilty of no infidelity they 
think every thing safe ; but they are mistaken, a great deal is wanting : 
an address, a vivacity, a desire to please, the agreeable contrast ; the 
sense that pleases — the little folly that charms." This lady's enuncia- 
tion is by far the most clear and distinct of any female on the stage. 

Monday, July 6. — The Goldsmith ; Mrs. Holdcroft. — Manteu^ 
vring, — Speed the Plough ; Morton. 

This very interesting and amusing comedy, or rather melo-drama^ 
for many of the incidents come under that denomination, was, on the 
whole, tolerably cast. Mr. Vining played, with much vivacity and 
life, Bob Handy, and Mr. Farren, as his henpecked father, with much 
humour. Mr. Webster acted with more propriety in the part of 
Farmer Ashfield, than we have seen him for some time. But why 
the Managers should put Mr. Thompson in so important a part as 
Sir Philip Blandford, we really are at a loss to discover. 

Tuesday, July 7. — The Two Friends; Lacy. — Manoeuvring, — Zod^* 
ingsfor Single Gentlemen,^^Spring and Autumn. 

Wednesday, July 8. — All in the Wrong, — Manoeuvring, — Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen* 

The comedy of All in the Wrong has long been a deserving 
favourite, and has as much stage bustle and perplexity as any co- 
medy ever written; the passion of jealousy is ridiculed in every 
possible view. Mr. Vining's personation of a lively and intriguing 
valet, or a silly coxcomb, is very clever, ' indeed equal to most of 
the actors of the day; he can also bustle through some of the heroes 
of farce with much spirit ; but as the representative of the first-rate 
characters of genteel comedy he is totally unfit. His Bellmour was 
by no means satisfactory. Sir John Restless was admirably sus- 
tained by Mr. Cooper, and his Lady with great comic force by 
Mrs, Glover. The house was well attended. 
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Thursday, July 9. — The Busy Body, — Manoeuvring. — Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen. 

Friday, July 10.— ASJpeed the Plough. — Manoeuvring. — Lodgings for 
Single Gentlemen. 

Saturday, July 11. — The Barber of Seville. — Manoeuvring. ^^The 
Green^Eyed Monster. 

Monday, July 13. — The Haunted Tower; Cobb. — Manoeuvring,"-^ 
Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

This was one of the most popular Operas ever produced ; for it run 
sixty nights successively on the season of its first appearance. The 
music is too well known to require our eulogium. The performances 
this evening reminded us of the " Nightingale Club," where 

" The singers, no doubt, would have greatly excelled. 
But for want of taste, voices, and ears ;*' 

for a more lamentable piece of butchery has been rarely witnessed : 
indeed, instead of being called The Haunted Tower, it ought to have 
been styled " Interrupted Harmony," or rather " Discord ;" for, at 
the conclusion of every song, the performers' ears were assailed with 
that ungrateful and unequivocal mark of favour, termed a *' hiss." 
Mr. Weston took the character of the Hero ; Miss Melton, Adela, 
and Mrs. H. Corri, the Countess. 

Tuesday, July 14. — The Two Friends. — Manoeuvring, -r* Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen. — Spring and Autumn. 

Wednesday, July 15. — Speed the Plough. — Manoeuvring. 

Thursday, July 16. — All in the Wrong. — The Rencontre. 

Friday, July 17. — Secrets worth Knowing; Morton. — Manoeuvring. 
— Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

Saturday, July 18. — The Heir at Law. ■^Manoeuvring.'^ The Agree- 
able Surprise ; O'Keefe. 

Monday, July 20. — Sweethearts and Wives ; Kenny. — Fish out of 
Water; Kenny. — Manoeuvring. — Mr. Liston commenced his 
engagement. 

Tuesday, July 21. — Paul Pry; Poole. — Qwte Correct; Miss 
Bowden. 

Wednesday, July 22. — Exchange no Robbery ; Moncrieff.—* jTwowW 
puzzle a Conjuror. — No Song no Supper. 

Thursday, July 23. — Returned Killed. — Pigeons and Crows. — 
Killing no Murder ; Hooke. 

Friday, July 24. — Secrets worth Knowing. — Sweethearts and Wives, 

Saturday, July 25. — Paul Pry^ — Fish out of Water. 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Saturday, June iS7.**»This Theatre opened for ^he seascm with a 
very effective company for opera, melo-drama, and faree, though we 
r^ei Mr. Bennett's name is not in the list of perf<Hn¥i€ir6 ; for ^t 
gentleman had proved himself, by his brilliant personatiofi q{ the 
Guerrilla Chief, one of the first melo-dramatic actors of the day. 
The performances were, Tit for Tat, or the Tables Turned; The 
Middle Temple, and The Quartette, In the opera, Madame Cellini 
(who is well known to the musical world by her singing at concerts) 
made her first appearance. Her figure is slight, but her face is pretty. 
Her voice is clear, though not very powerful, and she sung with much 
taste and precision. All the other characters were efiectivdy sus- 
tained bj M^ Betts, Miss Cawse, Mr. Wood^ Mr. H. Phillips, and 
Mr. Thome. Our notice of the new operetta, as it 10 styled in the 
bills, will be very brief, as we should as soon think of wasting our 
idme in the composition of such stuff s^ to detail the plot, or give a 
critique on the Middle Temple. We are aware that during the 
summer season criticism is supposed to relax in its severity, end the 
author has taken full advantage of that notion. The whole labour pf 
the piece rests with Mr. Keeley, who has to personate a hair-drejsser'ji 
son, infected with a mania for dancing ; Uie author is under the 
greatest obligations to him, for his acting alone saved the piece '; 
he dances a hornpipe, sings several songs, and goes through a 
variety of evolutions, which obtain much ap^dause. Mrs. Keeley, 
who has at leij^th assumed her matrimonii appellation, played a 
Welsh servant girl with true characteristic humour and simplicity, 
and sung a delightful little ballad of Rod well's with ^reat expression. 
Her reception was most flattering, and must have been highly grati- 
fying to her feelings. The author has made a vile attempt at wit 
in a tedious speedi on the proposed abolition o£ watdunen; some 
notice of it will be found in another part of our work. 

Monday, June 29. — Tit for Tat. — Free and Easy; Pe^ke. 

In the laughable entertainment. Miss Kelly made her appearance 
as Gertrude. This highly talented actress was received with three 
founds of applause. The house was most fashionaUy attenfed* 

Tuesday, June 30. — The Freebooters, — The Middle Temjde. — Lying 
Made Easy, 

Wednesday, July I,— Tit for Tat,— The Middle Temple^— The 
Bottle Imp, 

Thursday, July 2. — Sister of Charity (first time). — The Middle 
Temple, — Amateurs aind Actors. 

Dramatis PerSorkse^-^^iKXnA Saxe^ Captain ^.tfiniary in the Austrian 
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Army, Mr« BakAb. floid Mr. J. Viking ; Paodoy % peasant, Mr. Ksblky ; 
Aa(be% Joseph^ And Jatidmo, Smugglers^ Mr. O. Smith, Mr. Pxk- 
KiKs, and Mr. RAKiFO&tf ; Worgman, ientiiiel, Mr. Saltse; liemenaae, 
Mr. Ibwik $ Orderly, Mr. Heath ; Soldier, Mr. J. CoorcA ; Villager, 
Mr. Miif TON ; Soldier a, Smugglers^ Villagers, &c. ; St« Uriida, the 
Sidter of Charity, Miss Kxllt ; Naimetta, Mim H. CAirgft. 

The first scene is before the eottage of Nannetta, with the moantain 
m the back ground ; a party of smugglers enter as if pursued, while 
the beat of a drum is heard in the distance. They climb up the 
mountain^ and Joseph appears (who is the lover of Nannetta) and has 
been induced to join the band on account of his father being at the 
head of them. Joseph intreats Nannetta to give him some food. 
While she has departed to fetch it, the soldiers enter, and Joseph is 
obliged to retreat. The captain reads an order to the assembled 
multitude, to this effect, — that all persons who shall afford food to the 
smugglers shall be punished with immediate death, without regarding 
sex or condition ; all the soldiers depart excepting Captain Weinuir, 
who requests permission to remain a few minutes at the cottage to 
rest himself, having been wounded in the last action. Nannetta 
rd'tenters, and a conversation takes place between her and the captain, 
which terminates by the latter hurting his wounded arm in endea- 
Tottring to give her a kiss. Ursula, the sister of charity, and her 
brother, enter ; and the former proceeds to dress the captain's wound, 
and while thus employed, discovers by his signet ring that he is the 
officer who seventeen years ago had taken refuge in her father's 
house and seduced her. The Nun rushes off, to the astonishment of 
the Captain, who also presently departs ; the Nun re-enters, apparently 
composed ; she is, however, again violently agitated by finding that 
her sister Nannetta had departed with the basket of provisions for the 
starving stnugglers, who are completely cooped up in an old ruin by 
the soldiers. A party of villagers enter to announce that Nannetta 
had been observed by the sentinels and taken prisoner ; and the act 
eoncludes with Ursula resolving to seek the place where her sister 
is confined. The second act opens with the outside of an old hut, 
where the soldiers are quartered ; the sister of charity learns that her 
sister is condemned to die in an hour. She obtains a private interview 
with Xllaptam Weimar, discovers herself to him, and dedares that 
Nannetta is. her child and his ; the Captain is, of course, greatly 
moved, and ^nromises to use his utmost endeavours to save her, and 
d^ptarts to aric his Colonel to forego the sentence. While Ursula is 
admitted into the building to obtain a parting interview with her 
supposed sister, Captain Weimar's Colonel enters : he is a strict disci- 
plinarian, and mfiexible to the Captain's entreaties, and all he grants 
is to delay the execution one hour. This the Captain resolves to av«3 
himself of> and hastHy departs to seek an interview with the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief. Paulo and the sentinel are left together, who is 
anxious to pass this post in order to meet with the smugglers, and 
.attempt a rescue ; he enters into conversation with the sentinel, and 
contrives to put some wine in his musket, and by that means effects 
his purpose. The next scene is the interior of the hut, where Nan- 
netta is confined ; Ursula, with some difficulty, prevails on her to attire 
herself in her nun's garb, by which means she escapes, (a fine oppor- 
tunity is offered in this scene for displaying Miss Kelly's supe-* 
rior excellence in watching the departure of Nannetta through a 
window). We are next introduced to the ruin, where the smugglers 
have taken refiige; they are all in a starving state. Paulo enters 
with wine and provisions ; he informs them of his sister's imprison- 
ment, and they all depart, under his directions, to the cottage where 
Colonel Saxe had retired to rest himself. The Colonel is, of course, 
made their prisoner, and Joseph demands that he shall give an order 
for the release of the Nun (for Nannetta had made her escape to the 
cottage). The Colonel writes an order, but it is for her immediate 
execution, as he determines on fulfilling his duty, though his own 
life should .be the sacrifice. The last scene opens with the Nun 
being led out to execution ; Joseph and Nannetta rush in with the 
Colonel's order, the officer declares Ursula to be free, and commands 
Joseph and Nannetta to take her place. The daughter faints in her 
mother's arms, while the soldiers vainly endeavour to separate them ; 
at length they are forced asunder, the fatal sentence is about to be 
carried into execution, when Captain Weimar appears with a reprieve. 
The Nun, on seeing him, screams, and covers her face with her hands ; 
the Captain places himself in an imposing attitude, and the curtain 
drops. 

It has always been considered as a great art in dramatic wri- 
ting to keep the audience in a state of suspense, till the last scene, 
as. to the probable determination of a piece. The author of the 
Sister of Charity has wonderfuUy improved on this hint, for he has 
lefl the spectators in the same perplexity as to the fate of the prin- 
cipal characters at the faUing of the curtain as at the opening of the 
piece ; for what becomes of Joseph, Ursula, the Colonel, smugglers, 
&c. we are lefl in a state of happy ignorance. But we suppose he 
has formed the termination of this drama on the line of the poet, 
" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

Let us leave this disagreeable subject, and proceed to a more 
gracious theme, the acting of Miss Kelly, which was so powerful, 
so natural, and so intelligent, that the most observant critic could not 
discover a defect. In the last scene she excited an interest almost 
painful, on her entreaty to be permitted to die with her child ; she 
also obtained the warmest applause in the scene where she wishes 
to, appear playful and unconcerned while endeavouring to keep up 
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the drooping spirits of Nannetta. We may be able to point out the. 
scenes she excelled in, but her acting must be seen to be properly 
appreciated. It has no noisy utterance, no extravagant gesture, 
no studied attitude : in short, it is nature itself; and what every 
spectator (we speak as we felt), placed in the same situation, and ac- 
tuated by the same feelings, would naturally have expressed. ' She. 
was very ably supported by Miss H. Cawse, who played with, great 
judgment. Mr. Keeley's character was of a more novel description^ 
than those usually allotted to him : as, for once, he had neither to play 
a coward nor a simpleton. His acting possessed much merit, and 
though the author has only given him one phrase to make use <^, 
" How wise you are ! " he produced abundance of laughter. The 
other characters were very effectively sustained. The piece wa». 
well received by a crowded house. 

Friday, July 8. — Sister of Charity. — The Middle Temple. — Pre^- 
sumption. 

Saturday, July 4. — Sister of Charity. — The Waterman. — The 
Middle Temple. 

Monday, July 6. — Sister of Charity. -^The Middle Temple. — The 
Bottle Imp. 

Tuesday, July 7. — Tit for Tat. — The Middle Temple. — Master'^- 
Rival. 

Wednesday, July 8. — Sister of Charity. -^The Waterman. — Free: 
and Easy. 

Thursday, July 9. — Sister of Charity. — The Middle Temple. — 
The Bottle Imp. 

Friday, July 10. — Sister of Charity. — Tit for Tat. — Quartette. 

Saturday, July 11 . — Sister of Charity. — Master*& Rival, — Gretn». 
Green. 

Monday, July IS. — Sister of Charity. •— The Waterman. *— Th& 

Bottle Imp. 
Tuesday, July 14. — Sister of Chanty. — The Middle Temple. — 

Presumption. 

Wednesday, July 15. — The Robher*s Bride, 1st time. — He Lies 
like Truth. 

Dramatis PersoruB. — The Count of Viterbo, Mr. H. Phillips : 
Fernando, (an OflScer) Mr. Sapio ; Carlo, (his Friend) Mr. Thorne ; 
Anselmo,; (Castallain) Mr. J. Russell ; ^Roberto, (the Robber Chief) 
Mr. Perkins ; Antonio, (his Confederate) Mr. Ransford ; Pietroj 
(Servant of the Count) Mr. Salter; Laura, (Daughter of the Count) 
Miss Betts ; Gianetta, (her Attendant) Miss Cawse. 

The opera opens with Count Viterbo informing his daughter that 
he must leave bis country and retire to some foreign state ; for a 
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eoirespondeiice carried on with his friends, in which he has spoken 
rather too freely of the government, has heen discovered through 
the rascality of his 'servant Pietro, for it seems that Viterbo has 
quitted the court in disgust, from his sovereign having been kept 
in subjection by a fa(ition, who though they allow him to retain 
his title, entirely keep the reins of government in their own hands. 
After arranging, a plain for his departure, he makes his exit. Roberto^ 
Ae CSaptain of a band of Robbers, who some years before had resided 
in the Castle, and had aspired to the hand of Laura, has an interview 
with the Count's daughter ; explains to her that he alone can save 
her father's Hfe, for that a troop of soldiers are fast approaching the 
Castle to seize him : and he promises to relieve him, on condition 
that she will solemnly vow to become his bride. Laura, after some 
hesitation, consents, and the Count escapes, by Roberto's assistance, 
through. a sliding panel, at the very instant that a troop of soldiers, 
headed by Fernando, rush in to sieze him. Fernando, in the next 
act» turns out tq be an old lover of {^aura's, for he bad saved her 
life some years before at Palermo. He is anxioys to wed her, but 
her. fatal vow to the Robber presents an insurmountable, object to 
his wishes. Roberto discovers that Laura is equally enamoured with 
Fernando ; he therefore orders his band to capture the young soldier; 
His wishes are obeyed, and Roberto, after a long speech, describing 
his early love for Laura, and the miseries it had entailed upon him, 
joins the hands of the two lovers> a^ rushes off. Shortly afterwards 
Fernando's troops enter with the whole band and the Count Viterbo 
as prisonera. While ajl are expressing . their regret. Carlo arrives 
with the glad tidings, that the faction which had so long oppressed 
the King is destroyed ; th^t the King is in full possession of all his 
rights ; that the Count is free, the Robbers permitted to depart, un- 
nibles^d, to the opposite shore , and the piece concludes with the 
lovers being made as happy as their predecessors have been for the 
last century back. 

We have not been very minute in the detail of the plot and incidents 
of this 9per^ aa the. events are both old »)d . uninteresting. The 
music is by Ferdinand Ries, who formerly taught the piano in this 
country, and who retired to Germany on a very tolerable competency 
which he had made by that employment. The opera abounds in 
concerted pieces, which were executed in a manner highly creditable 
to the perforrners, to Mr. Hawes, the arranger of the music, Mr. 
Wesley, the conductor of the choruses, ^nd Mr. Wagstaff, the leader 
of the band ; but we fear that the judgment of the papers is correct 
when they st^te that the music is too scientific to please " the million,** 
for one half of the ^equenters of the theatre would be more gratified 
>yith."rd b^ a butterfly/' or ** Xh^ fairest flower," than the most 
s^ublime compositions of H^del or. Mozart. The music was loudly 
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(though not enthusiastically) applauded throughout, and tbefe was 
one chorus of robbers which is a most striking) land original com* 
position. Of the acting and singing, to Misi Betts we nuist jfay the 
just tribute of our admiration for the great and unudual excelleni^ 
she display^ in all respects this evening. This lady has loiig been 
admired for her skill and science, as well as the c6mpafts and tiehness 
of her voice, but on this occasion she combined, with the most dilt* 
criminating taste, a feeling and pathos rarely witnessed : h6r execution 
4>£ the air, " Ere distraction overcloud me,*' was one bf those gems 
seldom met with in the musical world ; for while it gratified the ear of 
the cognoscenti by the skill and scientific "knowledge displayed, it de* 
lighted the heart of the uninstructed by its pure fnelody and depdi 
of feeling ; at the conclusion the applause was very great froin every 
part of the house. Mr. Sapio, (who has just returned from an AQt7ATic 
EXCURSION,) and who we are happy to see irestored to the theatre, gave hit 
songs with great musical precision aiid effect ; he was most flatteringly 
received. Mr. H. Phillips had some very difficult music allotted ' to 
him, and,, next to Miss Betts, bore away the pdm of the evening ; his 
last air, ** My daughter ! yes,' my daughter !" was beautifully impresiive 
and pathetic. A Mr. Ransford, whb lately played Don Caesdr lil 
Covent Garden,* had some fine bass music allotted t5 hitn, whi<ih ht 
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executed in a manner, as the Extaminer }\nily observes, which set eVerjr 
** judge of music's ^teeth on an edge." Mr. Perkins played with much 
judgment^ espcfcially in the last scene. This gentleman is an imitator 
of Mr. Macready, and, like all who copy his style, contrives to bur- 
lesque it. Mr. Macready has a peculiar mode of speaking in a very 
low, and at tiie same time distinct manner. Now all his imitators, 
though they possess no more lungs than a " consumptive crow,** en- 
deavour to follow this singularity, The opera was well received by a 
crowded house, and we trust will amply repay the manager for the' 
very liberal and pains-taking manner in which it has been got up. 

THURfefDAt, July 16*— TAc Robber's Bride.^Master'sEJkaU 

Friday, July 1 H,^ Sister of Charity.'— Rosma. — The Middk Temple. 

In the opera Madame Cellini played the heroine, and appeared to 
little advantage, as the simplicity of Shield's music is by no means 
suited to her style of singing. 

Saturday, July 18. — The Robber's Bride, — The Waterman, 

m 

Monday, July 20. t- Sister of Charity. — Incog.-- What* s in a Name 
(1st time). — The Bottle Imp. 

. Notwithstanding the great indulgence awarded to musical produc- 
tions, (for Incog, was styled an Operetta), and the good nature exhibited 
by the frequenters of a summer theatre, siich was the vile, despicable 
<3taracter of this dramatic abortion, that the audience could scarcely be 
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prevailed on to suffer the perifbrmanee to proceed. It was heard with 
great disapprobation throughout, and at the conclusion the hisses 
were loud and general. We cannot incumber our pages with the 
plot, a short sketch of the characters will suffice. 

Mr. Wrench played a dissipated man of fashion, who is anxious to 
repair his broken fortunes by marriage. Mr. F. Matthews, a gouty 
alderman; Mr. B. Hill, an Irish Physician, who. cannot read, (so, of 
course, we had the novel expedient of delivering a letter to the wrong 
person) ; by the way, Mr. B. Hill is a very clever actor. Mr. Wood 
played a walking gentleman in every sense of the word, for he walked 
in three times, twice with his hat on, and once with it under his arm, 
sung a song, and then walked off again. This seemed to amuse 
the audience more than any thing else. Mr. Keeley played a poetical 
punning waiter ; Miss Cawse a ward of the gouty alderman, and Mrs. 
Keely a servant, whose sole business was to sing a few heavy airs, 
and represent her mistress in a cloak. 

The following is a fair specimen of the dialogue: — some one, 
when melancholy, invokes the spirit of Werter, and is sagely advised 
to have recourse to spirits of water. Another talks about wearing 
the bays, and is recommended to beware of the duns. Alderman 
Jenkins styles himself a free burgess, when the bailiff exclaims, 
"None of your sauce^ Mr. Burgess !*^ The rhyming waiter will 
write an epithalamium, because he is not a-verse to matrimony. 

Tuesday, July %\.—The Robber's Bride, — The Middle Temple.^^ 
Rosina, 

Wednesday, July 22. — Sister of Charity. — Incog. 

" There was a time that, when the brains were out, the man would 
die, and there's an end.'' There was a time that, when farces were 
justly and completely damned, we should hear no more about them ; 
" but now they rise" and, we may add, " push us from our seats," for 
the audience were so completely disgusted, that the occupiers of the 
boxes left the house long before the conclusion of the first act. 

Thursday, July 23. — The Robber's Bride. — Lover's Dream. — The 
Quartette. 

Friday, July 24. — Sister of Charity. — The Quaker. — Master^ s Rival* 

Saturday, July 25. — The Robber's Bride. — The Middle Temple. 



SURREY THEATRE. 

The drama of Black Eyed Susan has drawn some highly respectable 
audiences to this theatre ; it has been played upwards of 46 times. 
The author has displayed more theatrical tact and discrimination in 
the composition of this little piece, than any three-act drama we have 
seen for some time. The plot is extremely simple and natural, for 
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^he characte^rs and incidents are founded on every-day occurrences, 
and yet the most intense interest is excited from the rise to the fall of 
the curtain. Mr. Cooke's acting is inimitable, and quite equal in its 
way to any thing on the stage. We were much amused by the natural 
emotion displayed by a young sailor in the pit, who, when William 
was condemned to die, was so affected that he tried to get out of the 
theatre ; but, when the reprieve arrived, he became enthusiastic, and 
seizing hold with delight of his sweetheart's bonnet, twirled it round his 
head, notwithstanding her vain struggles to prevent him. On Mondi^, 
the 13th, a new drama was produced for the bene6t of Mr. T. F. 
Cooke, founded on the extraordinary adventures of Vidocq, the French 
police spy; but the incidents were rather confused, and the termi- 
nation abrupt and not very intelligible. On Monday, the 20th, 
a drama— T^e Tartar Wotnan; or. The Spectre Crew, The chief in- 
terest of the piece is occupied by Amelia and her brother (the rightful 
heir to the sovereignty of Deccan), endeavouring to fly from Bumeda, 
who has usurped the throne. After many hair-breadth escapes, and 
two or three effective situations, the usurper is of course destroyed 
and the rightful heir restored. Mr. Osbaldeston displayed great 
ability in the part of Kisil Irmack, an avaricious pirate, who destroys 
his comrades for the sake of possessing their stores, and, as a punish- 
ment, is constantly haunted by them. Mr. Parsloe, of Covent Garden, 
is performing here with great applause. 



ASTLEY'S THEATRE. 

The Battle of Waterloo, and a pantomime, called the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, have been drawing crowded houses during the 
past month. The Duke of Wellington has been honouring this theatre 
with his presence. 



COBURG THEATRE. 

Vidocq haa been dramatized at this theatre with great success. Mr. 
H. Williams displayed unusual excellence in the part of the hero. 
July 20. Mr. G. Stansbury, Miss Forde, Mr. Melrose, played Haw- 
thorn, Rosetta, and Yoimg Meadows to a crowded house. 



MINOR THEATRE. 

We have received various letters, at different periods, requesting 
us to notice the " entertaining performances at this well-conducted 
Theatre ;" — to prevent ever being troubled again on the subject, we 
insert the following from the Times of July 17 : — 

Bow-Street. — Yesterday, Mr. Thomas, the constable of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, came to lodge a complaint against a place of enter- 
tainment, called the ** Minor Theatre, in Catherine Street, Strand, 
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which, the^ applicant said, was as great and serious a nuisance as any 
to be found in the metropolis. He stated that, in consequence of the 
repeated complaints of the inhabitants of the great noise and rioting, 
and grossly immoral proceedings which were carried on nightly, he 
made it his business to visit the Minor Theatre for several nights past, 
and there witnessed scenes of the greatest profligacy. As a speci- 
men, he went in on Tuesday evening, and found, by the bills, the 
performances were " Pizarro" and two other pieces. He went in 
again at twelve o'clock, and found the Theatre filled ; but they were 
only then commencing the second piece. And at two o'clock in the 
morning, he paid ano&er visit ; ''and on this occasion, Sir Richard," 
said Mr. Thomas, *' the scene beggared any thing I ever saw. There 
were upwards of 300 persons, of both sexes, in the house, and the 
great majority of them were very young — many of tbem mere chil- 
dren. Between the acts, there was romping between the boys and 
girls, and very indecent conduct otk the part of many of them. At 
the fall of the curtain, the ^udience left the house ; and the street was 
in a tumultuous uproar for an hour afterwards." 

Sir R, Bimie. — This is really dreadful \ do they take money at the 
doors ? 

• Mr. Thamas.-^l^o : but tickets are sold at a neighbouring shop, 
and these are presented and received ; and it is by this kind of 
arrangement that the proprietors think to evade the law. 

Sir R, Birnie.—'Do they not pretend to be licensed from the Lord 
Chamberlaine*s office ? ■ • 

Mr. Thomas. — They say so ; but I do not believe it. 

Sir R, Birnie. — We must see i£ something cannot be done to put 
down this nuisance. 

Mr. Thomas said, he hoped something would be done, for he could 
assure the worthy Magistrate, though his long experience must have 
convinced him of the fact, that the mischiefs produced in society by 
places of this kind were incalculable. He (Mr. Thomas) knew a 
good deal of what were called Private Theatricals, and the system on 
which they were conducted. If a youth happened to fancy that he 
possessed talent for the stage, he applied to the managers of one of 
these establishments for leave to appear in his favourite part, and for 
this privilege he paid a price of from one to five or six guineas, 
(including the use of dresses, &c.) according to the importance of the 
character. If he met with applause— and applause was often given 
to young aspirants in mere derision — he at once became stage-struck, 
and determined upon going through a range of characters, for each of 
which a price was demanded, and, in nine cases out of ten, the youth 
would not hesitate at any means by which his favourite passion might 
be gratified ; he would venture to say, as a man of experience, that 
establishments of this kind had contributed as much to the ruin of 
the youth of both sexes, and the unhappiiiess of their parents, as 
the most ingenious devices which the abandoned and profligate could 
invent. 
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THE ENGLISH DRAMA— ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

BY MR, STAFFORD. 

(Continued from p, 88.) 

The Coventry Mysteries now claim our attention, which were even 
inore celebrated than those of Chester. They were generally repre- 
sented on the Festival of Corpus Christi; and we find ELeywood 
putting the following passage into the mouth of the Pardoner ^ in his 
interlude of the Four P*s. 

" For as good hap weuU have it cliaanco^ 
This devil and I were of olde acquaiougftoe^ 
For oft in the play of Corpus Christi, 
He hath played the Devil at Coventrie.*' 

The Coventry Mysteries were written about the year 1416. They 
are founded on some of the historical passages of the Old and New 
Testaments, and on the Apocryphal New Testament, viz. the " Psettdo- 
Evangelium, or the fabulous Gospel ascribed to Nicodemus, a book, 
which, together with the numerous apocryphal narratives, containing 
infinite innovations of the evangelical history, forged at Constantinople 
by the early writers of the Greek Church, gave birth to an endless 
variety of legends, concerning the life of Christ and his Apostles ; 
and which, in the barbarous ages, was better esteemed than the 
genuine Gospel, on account of its improbabilities and absurdities." 
In the version of these stories contained in the Mysteries, all the 
improbabilities and absurdities of the original are retained, and fre- 
quently greatly magnified. Perhaps the reader may not be displeased 
with the following extract from Dugdale's History of Warwickshire 
relative to these exhibitions : — 

** Before y* suppression of the Monasteries, this Cittye was. very 
famous for the pageants that were pla/d therein upon Corpus Christi 
Day. These pageants were acted w*** mighty state and reverence by 
the fryers of this House, and conteyned the story of the New Testa- 
ment, w®** was composed into old English rime. The theatres for 
the severall scenes were very large and high ; and being placed upon 
wheeles, were drawne to all the eminent places of the cittye, for 
y* better advantage of the spectators. In that incomparable library, 
belonging to Sir Thomas Cotton, there is yet one of the bookes 
w®** perteyneth to this pageant, entitled Ludus Corpori Christi^ or 
Ludus Coventrize. I my selfe have spoke w*** some old people, who 
had, in their younger years, bin eye-witnesses of these pageants soe 
acted ; from whom I have bin told that the confluence of people from 
farr and neare to see that shew was extraordinary great, and yielded 
noe small advantage to this cittye." 

The " theatres** mentioned by Dugdale, were high scaffolds, with 
two rooms, a higher and a lower, constructed upon four or six wheels. 
The performers dressed in the lower room, and performed in the 
upper one, which was open to the top. The floor was strewed with 
rushes ; and cloths were hung round the lower room, to conceal the 
performers from the view of the public, till they were properly 
equipped. These vehicles were sometimes very handsomely orna-> 
mented ; and there is reason to believe that the subject of the per- 
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fonnance was sometimes painted, or worked in tapestry, upon the 
cloths withoutside. 

As in Chester, the Coventry Mysteries were performed by different 
companies, or guilds, who vied with each other in the splendour and 
magnificence of their different entertainments. The shireman and 
jaylors represented the Birth of Christ, the Offering of the Magi, 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Murder of the Innocents. The fol- 
lowing extracts will be a sufficient specimen of this drama.* 

Joseph having discovered that the Virgin is as ** women wish to 
be who love their lords,*' taxes her with inconstancy, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensues. Mary affirms that she has seen no one but 
the heavenly messenger. 

" Josoff, — Sey not soo, womon, for schameley be, 
Ye be with chyld, soo wondurs grett. 
Ye nede no more th'r of to tret 
Agense all right ; 

Forsothe thys chylde, dame, ys not myne ; 
Alas ! that eyv' with mine yne, 
I suld see this syght. 
Tell me, womon, whose ys this chylde ? 

" Mare. — None but yours, husebond soo myld. 
And thatt schal be seyne. 

" Jo8off.—^vX mine, alas ! alas! why sey ye soo; 
Wele away, womon ; now may I goo 
Begyld, as many a nothur ys. 

" jftfar^.— Na, truly sir, ye be not begylde. 
Nor yet with spott of syn I am no defylde ; 
Trust yt well huse bonde. 

" Josoff. — Huse bond! in feythe, and that acolde! 
A weylle awey, Josoff ! as thow ar* olde, 
Lyke a fole, now ma I stand and truse. 
But in feyth. Mare, th'w art in syn, 

Soo moche ase I have cheyrischyd the dame, and all thei kyn, 
Behind my bake to sVe me thus. 
All olde men insampull take be me. 
How I am begylid, here may you see. 
To wed soo yong a chyld. 
Now fare well. Mare, I leyve the here alone. 
Worth the dam and thy warkis ychonne; 
For I woll noo more begylid be, for frynd nor fooe. 
Now of this ded I am soo dull. 
And off my lyf I am so fidl, no farthur ma I goo." 

An angel is introduced, who quiets the natural suspicions of 
Joseph, and tells him that Mary ** hath conseyved, with owt any 
trayne, the seycond p'son in trenete." 

The following songs were sung in this pageant; the first and last 
by the shepherds, the second by the women. 

* This drama hath been printed from a MS, which bears the following inscription : — 
** Thys matter newly correcte' be Robert Croo, the ziiijth day of Marche, f^nysscfaid in 
the yere of owre Lord God mcccc & xzziiijth." 
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SONO I. 

** As I out rode this enderes night 
Of thre ioli sheppardes I saw a sight, 
And all a bowte there fold a star shone bright, 
They sang terli terlow : 
So mereli the sheppards ther pipes can bIow» 

SOKO II. 

*' Lully luUa th'' littell tine' child 
By by lulla luUay th'' littell tyne' child. 

By by lully lullay. 

*' O sisters too how may we do 
For to preserve th** day 
This pore yongling for whom we do singe 
By by lully lullay. 

" Herod the king in his raging 
Chargid he hath this day 
His men of might in his owne sight 
All yonge children to slay. 

'* That woe is me pore child for thee, 
And ever mome and say, 
For the' parting nether say nor singe 
By by lully lullay." 

Song III. 

** Doune from heaven, from heaven so hie 
Of angeles th^' came a great companie, 
W* mirthe and joy, and great solemnity e. 
The* sang terly terlow. 
So mereli the sheppards th^' pipes can blow." 

I might multiply these extracts ad infinitum; but as they would 
contribute little to the edification of my readers, I shall only select 
one other passage : it is an address with which the pageant of " The 
Visit of Mary to Elizabeth" concludes ; and, as Mr. Hone remarks, 
'' As a specimen of the language held by the performers to their 
audience it is curious. In the last verse but one, there is a pretty 
clear intimation that the goodness of the playing was according to 
the liberality of the pay."* 

^ " A voyd sers ! And lete my lord the buschop come. 
And sit in the courte, the lawes for to doo ; 
And I schal gou in ther' place, them for to so mowne. 
The that ben in my book, the court ye must com too. 

1[ " I warne yow her*, all a bowte. 

That I somown you, all the rowte, 
Look ye fayle, for no dowte. 

At the court to 'per. 

* Hone, on Ancient MysterieSi page 57. 

A A 
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" Both John Jurdon, aud Geffrey Gyle, 
Malkin Mylkedote, aod fayr Mabyle, 
Stevyn Sturdy, and Jak at die style, 
And Laweyr Sadeler. 

If " Thorn Tynker', and Betsys belle, 
Peyrs Potter and Whatt at the well, 
Symme Smalfeyth, and Kate Kelle, 
And Bertelmew the becher. 

" Keytt Cakeler, and Colett Crane, 
Gyll Fetisse, and fayr Jane, 
Powle Pewter, and P'nel Prane, 

And Phelypp the good fleccher. 

^ " Cok Crane, and Davy Dry-dust, 
Lucy Lyer, and Letyce Lyttyl-trust, 
Miles the miller, and CoUe Croke-crust, 

Both Bette the baker, and Robin Rede. 

" And loke ye rynge wele in your purs, 
For ellys your cawse may spede the w?^rs, 
How that ye slynge goddys curs,. 
Evy' ajt my' hede. 

^ " Both Bontyng the browster, and Sabyly Slynge 
M egge Merywedyr, an4 Sabyn Sprynge, 
TyiFany Twynkeler, ffayle for no thynge, 

ffast w* A way, 
The court schal be this day." 

The language of these Mysteries does not rise above the specimens 
I have quoted ; and it is a sufficient proof of the early period at which 
they were written, and of the rudeness of the times. They were 
generally written by " learned clerks," who, however, do not appear tQ 
have been gifted with much poetic inspiration. Nor did they suffer, 
their ideas to wander far beyond the originals on which they grounded 
their story ; when they did, it w^s only to mar the beautiful simplicity. 
of the original Scriptures,; and to go even beyond the inconsistencies 
of the spurious ones. 

As curiosities in the present day, I subjoin a list of the characters 
in the Smiths* Pageant^ with the machinery used in the representation, 
and the dresses of the Dramatis PerBonce. 

Characters in the Sfniths' Pageant, 

God (sometimes Jesus). Peter and Malchus. 

Cayphas. Anna (sometimes Annas). 

Heroude. Pilate. 

Pilate's Wife [pcula, i. e, Procula.] Pilate's Son. 

The Beadle (sometimes the Porter;* Two Knights. 

The Devil. Four Tormenters. 

Judas. Two Princes. [Anno 1490 only.]] 
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Metckiner^s S^c. 

The dross, with a rope to draw it Fanes to the -pageant. 

up, and a curtam hanging be- Mending of imagery. (Occurs 

fore it. 1469.) 

Gilding the pillar and thfe bross. A standard of red buckrarii. 

Two pair of gaUtf^s. Two red pensils of cloth, painted, 
Four scourges* and a- piHar. and silk fringe. 

Scaffold. Iron to hold up the streamer. 

Dresses, ^c. 

Four gowns and four hoods Scarlet hoods and a tabard. 

for the tormenters, (these are Hats and caps, straw hats. 

afterwards described as jackets Cheverel (chevelure, peruke) for 

of black buckram, witb nails God. 

and dice upon them), and other Three cheverels and a beard. 

gowns with damask flowers ; Two cheverels, gilt, for Jesus and 

also two jackets, party red and Peter. 

black. Faulchion for Herod (gilt.) 

Two mitres (for Caiphas and Scarlet gown. 

Annas.) Maces. 

A rochet for one of the bishops. Girdle for God. 

God*s coat of white leather (six A new sudere (the veronica) to 

skins.) • God vij*** 

A staff for the demon. A seldall (settle or seat) for God 
Two spears. xij** 

Gloves (twelve pair at once.) S<^eptres for Herod and his son. 

Herod's crest [helmet?] of iron. Poll-axe for Pilate's soq. 

The dresses in which the Deity was decorated are thus entered in 
some of the MS. records of the corporation, with the prices: — 

14dl. It* payed for vj skynnys of white leder to godds gar- 
ment xviijj' 

It* payed for makyng of the same garment . . . . x*** 

1553. It* payd for v schepskins for gods coot and for makyng iij'* 

1498. It' payd for mendyhg a cheverel for god atod fbr 
sowyng of god's kote of leddur, and for makyng 
of the hands to the same kote c xuj*^* 

1490. It* a cheverel gyld for The* 

1565* Pd for payntyhg and gj^ldyrig (inter alia) god's cote . 

Pd for a gyrdyll for god . . iij"^- 

1501. It' pd for a new sudure for god Vij** 

1560. Item for a selldall for god ^ xij<^ 

The Devil was a very favourite character in these Mysteries. The 
following is an account of his habiliments : 

* This cheveral, or &lse hair (petbkd) in 1490, Ascribed to haT« been gilt, is 
coAtistent wi^h the fashion of Mary Queen of Scots, and EUz^betht who are reported 
to have worn, occasionally, fine gold clust in their hair : this was, probably, some cheap 
lacker fn imitation of the htmt ton practice. 
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1451. Item payd for the demon'is garment makyng and 

the stof V; iij'*- ob. 

Item payd for collyryng of the same garment • viij*' 
1477. Item for mendyng the demon's garment (inter alia) 

Item for newe ledder to the same garment . . xxij**' 
1494. Item paid to Wattis for dressyng of the devell's 

hede ••*. vuj * 

1490. Item the devyVs hede (repaired) 
1498. It* paid for peyntyng of the demone's hede (in- 
ter alia) 
1567. Item payd for a stafe for the demon iiij*** 

Here we leave the Coventry Mysteries. 
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MR. WOOD. 

While every fresh season introduces a new troop of vocalists from 
France, Italy, and Germany, to fill our concert rooms, theatres, and 
opera-houses; while foreign singers are thumbing English spelling 
books in order to figure away as our operatic heroines ; and while the 
Manager of a French theatre demands a benefit at our Opera^^house 
for kindly permitting a few of his " Prima Donruis'' to accept a 
hundred guineas a-night from the pockets of ^' Honest John,'' it 
must be consolatory and gratifying to the admirers of the works of 
Shield, Arne, and Arnold, that we possess one native vocalist cal- 
culated to give their enchanting compositions with proper simplicity 
and beauty. All who have witnessed Mr. Wood's efforts in the 
Quaker, Rosina, and Love in a Village, will agree with us that his 
delicacy of expression, feeling, and chaste execution, are deserving 
of the most unqualified praise. 

Mr. Wood was born at Bretton, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire. 
His first public appearance was in the year 18£5, at Dublin, in the 
part of Hawthorn, in Love in a Village. His first appearance before 
a London audience was at Covent Garden, December 28, 1827, in the 
character of Hawthorn ; his reception was highly flattering, and he 
was encored in every song. His execution of the beautiful air, " My 
Dolly was the fairest thing," was particularly noticed ; he was de- 
scribed in the papers as a pupil of Mr. Phillips, and his voice as a 
tenor of tolerable compass and much melody ; but a huskiness was 
complained of, which has rather increased than diminished. His se- 
cond performance was Aurelio (Sinclair's part), in Native Land ; this 
evening he was encored in every song but the first. In the scena in 
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the second act, where Aurelio describes the supposed death of his 
friend, and which puts both the powers of acting and singing to a 
severe test, Mr. Wood acquitted himself with much ability, and well 
contrasted the vigour of one descriptive stanza with the tenderness of 
the other. Mr. Wood has appeared in two or three original charac- 
ters, and has sung several airs expressly composed for him with much 
success. While we thus justly compliment Mr. Wood on the fame 
and applause he has obtained in the characters we have enumerated, 
we think it a friendly duty to caution him to avoid appearing, as much 
as possible at present, in either Weber's or Rossini's operas, as his 
manner of execution in their intricate compositions, has by no means 
added to his reputation. He keeps a horse and wherry, and more- 
over is considered a good shot — to those who are anxious to know the 
minutise of an actor or a singer's life, this no doubt will be a most gra- 
tifying piece of information. We had almost forgot to observe, that 
Mr. Wood deserves favourable notice as' an actor, as he plays with 
great spirit and propriety; and every fresh performance exhibits 
decided marks of improvement. 



MISCELLANIES. 



ANECDOTE OF MR. FARQUHAR. 

While Mr. Farquhar was in Trinity College, Dublin, he sent to a 
gentleman to borrow Burnet's History of the Reformation : the gen- 
tleman sent him word that he never lent any book out of his chamber, 
but if he would come there he should make use of it as long as he 
pleased. A little while afterwards, the owner of the book sent to 
borrow Mr. Farquhar's bellows ; he returned him the compliment — 
that he never lent his bellows out of his own chamber, but if he 
would come there he should use them as long as he liked. 



^ MASANIELLO. 

Two dramas appeared on this subject in the year 1651, one written 
by a gentleman who, it is said, was an eye-witness to the^whole of that 
wonderful transaction. 



IMPROVEMENT OF STAGE THUNDER 

Mr. Lee, when he was manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, was 
determined to improve on stage thunder, and having procured a 
parcel of nine-pound shot, they were put into a wheelbarrow, to which 
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he affixed b nline-poinid whaei ; diis -done^-kd^s were piaoedat tlie 
back of the .s€9ge, >and pBe <^ ihe carpenters wa« ordered U> trlyn^ 
this wheelbarrow, so filled, backwards and forwards over these ledges. 
The play was Lear^ and in the two first efforts had a good effect ; at 
lengdi, as the King was braying the pelting of the pitiless storm, the 
thunderer's foot slipped and down he came, wheelbarrow and all. The 
stage being on a declivity, the balls made their way towards the or- 
chestra, and nveeting with feeble resistance from the scene, laid it flat. 
This storm was more difficult for Lear to encounter than the tempest 
of which he so loudly complained ; the balls taking every direction, 
he was obliged to skip about like the man who dances the egg horn- 
pipe. The fiddlers, alarmed for their cat-gut, hurried out of the 
orchestra; and, to crown this scene of glorious confusion, the 
sprawling thunder lay prostrate in sight of the audience like another 
Salmoneus. 



The following Jeu d^ Esprit appeared a few years ago, in ridicule of 
a great deal oi serious writing, which was encouraged at the time, 
against a proposed league between the theatrical potentates of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, for the purpose of interchanging performers, 
and otherwise amicably supporting their mutual interests: — 

• ■ 

Faithful Copies of Letters between HOPKINS and WILDy 
Prompters to the Monopolizers, 

Drury Lane^ Nov. 9. 
Dear Wild, — For God's sake lend me a couple of Conspirators 
for to-night — recollect, you have borrowed one of ours for a singing 
Druid, and another of our best is Doge of Venice on Packer*s resigna- 
tion. Entirely and devotedly yours, Hopkins. 

Covent Garden, Nov, 9. 
My Dear Hopkins, — I have ordered them to look you out two of 
our genteelest Assassins, and I'll take care they shall go shaved and 
sober. Pray tell Farren he must play our Archbishop to-morrow ; 
we'll cut the part, that he may dress time enough afterwards for 
your General in the The Camp, Yours perpetually, Wild. 

P.S.— If you have a Full Moon to spare I wish you'd lend it us 
for Thursday. I send you some Lightning that I can venture to 
recommend. 

Covent Garden, Nov, 11. 
Dear Hopkins, — Pray how shall we manage without Smith to* 
morrow ? I depended on your lending him us for Harry the Fifth ; 
but I now see you have put him up for Charles Surface, Cou'dn't 
you let him come to us, and play two acts of Harry, as you don't want 
him in Charles till your third ? and then Hull shall read the rest, with ' 
an apology for Smithes being suddenly hoarse, sprained his ankle, &c. 

Cordially yours, Wild. 

P,S. —My Vestal Virgin gets so cursed big, I wish you'fl lend us ., 

Mrs, Robinson for a niglit. 
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Drury Lane, Nov. 11. 
Dear Wild, — By particular desire, our Vestal is not transferable, 
but we have a spare Venus, and duplicate Junos ; so send a hackney- 
coach for which ever suits you. The scheme for Smith won't do — 
but change your play to any thing ; for we'U tack The Camp to The 
School for Scandal, to secure you an overflow. 

Thoroughly yours, Hopkins. 

Covent Garden, Nov. 12* 
My Dbah Fellow,— -Here's the Devil to do about our ' Tuesday^B 
Pantomime — the blacksmith can't repair our great Serpent till Friday, 
and the old Camel that we thought quite sound has })roken down at 
rehearsal ; so pray send us your Elephant by the bearer, and a small 
Tiger with the longest tail you can pick out. I must trouble yotv too 
for a dozen of your best dancing Shepherds for that night ; for though 
I see you'll want them for Highvayman, in the Beggar^s Opera, 
they'll be quite in time for us afterwards. 

For eyer completely yours. Wild. 

Drury Lane, Nov. 12. 
Dear Wild, — I just write you a line while the beasts are packing 
up, to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you may depend on the 
Shepherds, and any other animals you have occasion for. I have 
it in orders to acquaint you too, that as we dont use Henderson for 
Falstaff on Friday, you may have him for Richard, with a dozen and 
a half of our Soldiers for Bosworth Field, only begging you'll return 
'em us in time for Coxheath. Totally yours, Hopkins. 

P.S. — Lend me a Cupid — ^mine has got the measles. 

Covent Garden, Nov. 12. 
Dear Hopkins,— Thank you for Henderson and the Soldiers — do 
let them bring their Helmets, for ours are tinning. The bearer is our 
Cupid, at a shilling a night, finding his own wings. 

Genuinely yours, Wild. 



RIGHT OF AUTHORSHIP. 

Mr. Moncrieff has brought an action against Mr. H. Williams, of 
Sadler's Wells, for the value of a MS. entertainment, in the style of 
those written for Mathews, entitled, Wllliams*s Visits. Mr. Williams 
sold it without the sanction of the author, and had to pay 19 guiaeas 
damages, the amount which he had received for it. 

Certain rumours have reached us respecting the elopement of a 
fair songstress, from Nottingham, with an old admirer. We will not 
hazard any conjectures, as the facts will shortly be before the public. 

The Committee at Drury Lane have deducted 1800Z. from the rent 
of the theatre, in consequence of the severe losses sustained by Mr. 
Price last season. 

The creditors are very clamorous at Covent Garden. 
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ADVICE TO PLAYERS. BY DR. SWIFT THE YOUNGER. 

{Continued from p. 152.) 

Rule 11. If you do not like a part, be sick; it will give you 
consequence. * 

Rule 12. In singing, never mind the music, observe what time 
you please. " It would be a pretty degradation if you were obliged 
to run after a fiddler, horse hairs, and cats guts."f No, no! let 
him keep your time — dodge him. 

Rule IS. If you can force another actor to laugh, by making ugly 
faces at him, you get the character of being " so droll." — The play 
may suffer by this ; you must look to your " reputation," 

Rule 14. Never speak a good word of the manager. I can't 
well explain why : But mind I caution you not to do it. This is 
certain, that he will always be trying to thwart your genius, by 
putting you in parts in which he thinks you will appear to most 
advantage. This is not to be borne without a murmur, by an actor 
of any spirit. 

Rule 15. When you are not in a good humour, walk through 
the character. If you always play well, there will be so much same- 
ness, they will take no notice of you. 

Rule 16. Never speak favourably of any actor in your line. 
Nothing is unhandsome that seems prudent: 

Rule 17. Be sure not to read or inform yourself about any part, 
except your own, it will only confuse you. To try to make your 
countenance expressive of your sentiments, will have the same 
effect. You cannot do two things at once. 

Rule 18. In an interesting scene, blow your nose, and generally 
have a laugh, it will excite pity : and if it is the right kind of pity, 
you know " pity is akin to love." 

Rule 19. Go to rehearsal very rarely. You are not a school- 
boy, nor are you to think yourself a parrot, that nothing but repe- 
tition will beat the words into your head. Assert the dignity of 
your character, and constantly rely on your own wit and ingenuity 
for a happy issue. 

Rule 20. In a modem piece, when you are in haste, leave out 
what you like. If they discover it, they will have no reason to 
complain, but most probably commend your judgment. 

Rule 21. Stay on the side where the prompter sits. It will show 
your anxiety to be correct. 

* Garrick (says that old grumbler Macklin) was the first that introduced the box- 
fever complaint. 
f Cymbeline. 
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itul^'^ft. After you have said your say, drop your character di*- 
t'ectly. You are only paid to play your own part, and not to assist 
(another to play his. Never help to set him off: it may make the 
scene better, but it will surely lead to comparisons to your disad- 
vantage. Complain if he serves you so. 

Xule 2$. Coming on, oat tit your turn, is sure to attract notice. 

Rule S4. When you have spoken yeur last speech, walk off 
instantly, and leave the other to do the «ame when he has done ^ 
knowing that there was no more for you to say, will prove that you 
have read your part. *Tis mere waste of time to stay. 

Rule 25. In making iove, always whine. These are the tones 
that go to the heart. 

Rule 26. Avoid forming any style of acting of your own. In this, 
imitate the dramatists, and copy one another. That which has been 
tried must be the safest. 

Rule 27. Remember the Horatian maxim, Qualis ab inepto. Be 
always Mr. " What*s your name," in every thing, and throughout 
«very part. Variety is destructive of consistency^ 

Rule 28. The less you enter into your part, the more command 
you will have over yourself and the beauty tif your dress. Always 
wear the smartest clothes you have, never mind the character^ 
Why should you make yourself look ugly t 

Rule 29. In the middle of a speech, if there is the least applause^ 
9top, turn round, come forward, and make a bow. tt is respectful ; 
kk general, the plaudits will arise from the sentiment, and not from 
your acting. .JBow nevertheless. 

Rule 30. Give way to envy and jealousy, and mak« yotirself as 
miserable as yoti can at home : it will save your gaiety and spirits, 
and you will have the more to waste in the green-room and at 
public dinners, as well as to expend on the stage. 

Rule .31. Attitude is a gteat thing: when you speak, always clap 
your left hand on your hip, making ian angle with your elbow, and 
stretch out your right. Other positions are, I know, by some pre- 
ferred : but take common sense with you. Is it not clear, that what 
is most easily recognized, will be most approved t then what figure 
is better known than that of a tea-pot ? 

Rule 52, Betterton, Aaron Hill, and others, liave written soum 
fi>olish rules for expressing the various passions. In my opinion^ 
anger is best expressed by drawing on your glove with a nervous 
twitch, or working the ground with your foot in a sort of toe and 
heel action. Perplexity or doubt, is best expressed by biting the 
kiails ; and love, by half closing the eyes and lookii^ towards tht 

galleries. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. NO. II. 

Sir, — Many of the papers have been endeavouring to account for 
tlie losses the managers have sustained by the last season. One has 
attributed their ill-success to the badness of the times ; another to the 
shilling order system, practised with so much success at the Coburg 
and other minor theatres ; a third to the granting of so many free 
admissions; a fourth to the old story of " late dinner-hours," pre- 
venting the higher classes visiting the theatres ; and a fifth to thd 
miserable quality of many of the novelties produced. No doubt all 
the above statements are more or less correct ; but I am inclined to 
think, that the principal cause of the losses the managers have sustained, 
was the absence of novelty, or rather that species of novelty likely to 
attract the more informed and respectable classes of society. A 
casual observer might say, that the theatres, especially Drury Lane, 
had been particularly fertile in the production of novelties. " I deny 
it." Twenty- two dramas (leaving the pantomimes out of the question) 
were announced as new ; sixteen out of these " twenty-two new dramas** 
were translated from the French, so that many of the frequenters of 
the theatre, myself among the number, have frequently seen them at 
the English Opera House, and of course to much greater advantage, 
even leaving the acting out of the question, for many of the new 
dramas were translated in so careless a manner, that the sense of the 
author was commonly perverted; but it is not on the point of the 
dramas produced being translations, that I wish to draw the attention 
of your readers ; Mr. Editor, it is the miserable quality of all those 
pieces intended to make us laugh. I need not say that comedy, from 
the earliest foundation of the stage, has been more followed Bnd 
admired, by all classes of society, than any other species of dramatic 
writing ; all admit the great advantages that may be derived from the 
representation of a well-written one. Now when I look at those plays 
styled in the bills comedy — for the author had the audacity to caU the 
Step-mother, Soldier's Stratagem, Valeria, and such dramatic abor- 
tions, comedies ~ I am not surprised at the managers' losses. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that in this respect, our dramatic literature 
'* has sunk as far as there could be perdition." In fact, at no period of 
stage-history was there ever so much nonsense and buffoonery dis- 
played as at the present moment ; a few years ago we had as many 
good writers of comedy as we had actors. Now the proportion is 
twenty of the latter to one of the former. This lamentable falling off, 
with respect to authors, is the more to be wondered at when we 
consider that the managers are liberal men, and ever anxious to 
patronize any work of merit ; the public are not very unreasonable, 
indeed quite the contrary, for they seem to swallow every dish, 
however nauseous the compilation that is placed before them ; and 
there are plenty of actors fully calculated to portray the author's 
wishes. I shall now quit the subject of comedy, and turn to the other 
branches of those dramas intended to raise mirth. Pity or terror 
may be as easily excited in the minds of the occupants of the gallery 
as those of the boxes : — with laughter it is different ; the coarsest jest, 
or the vilest pun, will often raise a roar in one portion of the house, 
while the other remains in a state of cold indifference and disgust. I 
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saw several .persons almost convulsed with laughter, the other night 
Iby an actor asking another his name : ** Doggins/' he replies ;— " and 
yours ?" turning to a second, " Noggins." In a piece lately performed, 
a cowardly servant says, " I am so bold, I could face the devil him- 
self," and, of course, the devil makes his appearance. Speaking of 
watchmen, in another piece, a " Barrister" says, " if you take away 
their staves, they will starve ; and instead of being pa-pas, they will 
become pau-pers." All these witticisms were received with much 
applause, and of such stuff is the whole of the dialogue of our modern 
laughable dramas, com posed. Now I am not a very ill-natured man, 
Mr. Editor, but such jests would not even win a smile from me. I 
have pointed out these errors, — errors which I have no doubt prevent 
many from visiting the theatre ; and from practical observation, am 
fully convinced that the treasury loses more by the production of one 
indifferent drama, than it gains by five well-written. In fact, such 
was the horror inspired in the minds of the public, by the constant 
failures last season, that on the first night of the Partisans, (though so 
strongly cast,) the house was nearly empty. Having stated the 
disease, I shall endeavour to point out a remedy in your next. 

Your*s, &c. 
(To he continued,) 



REVIEW. 

The Brunswick : a Poem^ in Three Cantos, 

This is written in the Don Juan stanza, and the author has copied 
the style of that poem, which we consider its greatest objection, 
for we hate " e'en Byron second-hand." It is, however, a pleasing^ 
composition ; the versification is easy, and pathos, wit, and satire are 
admirably mingled, though the latter is the theme most suited to the 
author's muse, as some of his observations are very just, pointed 
and severe; indeed, no way inferior to the author he has imitated. 
The pathetic and descriptive parts are not so good. The subject 
is thejast we should have ever thought of building a poem on ; but that 
occupies a very small portion of the work. We cannot enter into a 
long examination of its merits, as the greatest part of it does not 
come within the compass of our work. We will, however, make as, 
few extracts : — 

A Description of the late Brunswick Theatre. 
" The building was of those 



Which, simply grand, afford a chaste delight i 

Before its front twelve stately pillars rose 

Of solid structure and majestic height. 

Which on a base of marble did repose ; 

And just above the pillars, less in sight. 

In large old Roman characters the date 

Stood simply — Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-Eight. 
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The box tier» were emblazoned, as- they axe 
With decorations beauteous to behold ; 
The first had paintings of the muses ont ; 
A honeysuckle-pattern, wreathed in gold. 
The second graced ;— on the gallery's front, 
En^blems of those k was designed to hold ; 
United in a wreath continuous shone 
The thistle, rose, and shamrock all in one. 

A splendid lustre from the centre hung, 
With glass and gas distracting dazzled views ; 
Figures of infant genii seemed flung 
Around the border, tasteful yet profuse. 
In front a lyre oh antique model strung 
Between the tragic and the comic muse. 
Formed three compartments— all in high relief^ 
Appropriate type of music, mirth, and grief/" 

The opening night is well described — 

*' The stager-manager pour'd forth his strain 
Of admiraticm (a whole hecatomb) 
Love, respect, and honour, such as men 
Must feel for some two thousand others — whom 
They never saw before, or may again ; 
Wishing a thousand years may be their doom ; 
And hoping they would only please to smile. 
And patronize the Bunswick all the while. 

And proB^sii^ them his perpetual care . 

To study objects worthy of their taste, 

The thing with which that compound rare, 

A. British public, is supremely graced ; 

So much so, they quite breathe it like tlkeir air. 

Wishing all this, while in his reach were placed 

But two small days — a thing to make one ponder 

On human wishes — but I must not wander. ** 

The situation of those under the ruins is forcibly portrayed — 

** One moment and you might have witnessed here 
Music and mirth, and all the charms they gave ; 
Another changed and checked that bright career, 
And shrieks were heard — ^but there was none to save.. 
All was despair ! they had no time for fear, 
With but one step from pleasure to the grave. 
Death was above them, round them, and beneath. 
And all they felt, and heard, and saw — was death.** 

Mr. Smith's proposal of turning the theatre into a chapel for 
sailors is happily ridiculed — r 

" Why, since to lose a theatre their fate is. 
Instead of such gay places to beguile them ; 
If Parliament will give consent, they say 'tis 
Intended to build up a huge asylum. 
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Where the Bailors may be tatight religion gratis ; 
The thing of course will pass — 'tis such a vile huni, 
And all the papers will their columns fUl 
With *' Brunswick British Tar Salvation Bill." 



MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. TERRY. 

Mr. Daniel Terry was bom in the year 1 780, at Bath ; he was 
descended from highly respectable parents^ and was intended for an 
architect. At the ag^ of sixteen he was articled to Satnuel Wyat, 
^th whom he remained five years, when an early passion for the 
drama induced him to make his appearance on the Bath stage, which 
he did in the character of Heartwell, in the Prize, soon after EUistoo 
had made his debuL In 1803, he joined Mr. Macready's company, at 
SheiBeld ; here he remained for a few months, when he again returned 
to his old occupation of an architect. In the year 1805^ he joined 
Mr. Stevens's Company^ at Newcastle, and from thence to Liver- 
pool, where he gradually raised himself in the favour of the public. 
In Nbvember, 1809, he was engaged by Mr. H. Siddons to take tti^ 
lead at that Theatre ; here he became a great favourite, particularly 
in the line of old men, sentimental and comic. At Edinburgh he 
became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, (through one of the Ballan- 
tynes, the printers of the Waverly Novels,) who ever proved to 
bim a kind and disinterested friend. In May, 1819, he made his first 
appearance at the Hay market Theatre, as Lord Ogleby, in the 
Clandestine Marriage; here he performed a great variety of cha- 
racters, playing Shylock, Major Sturgeon, Leoii, l^ir Edward Mortimer, 
&c. In September, 1818, he appeared at Covent Garden, as Leon, 
and continued at that Theatre until the year 1822 ; when he removed 
to Drury Lane, where he continued till October, .1825. In 1825, 
Mr, Terry, in conjunction with Mrl Ya'tes, purchased the Adelphi 
Theatre froin the executors of Mr. Rodwell, for 80,000/. on which 
occasion it was stated in most of the papers, that Sir Walter Scott 
had become security for Mr. Terry's portion of the purchase money. 
The Theatre, under the new management, was tolerably successful ; 
and Mr. Terry's share of the profits amounted to 4000/. Rumours, 
however, were circulated that Mr. Terry had involved himself in 
some difficulties, for which various reasons were assigned ; however, 
they were totally unconnected with the Theatre, as a dissolution of 
partnership took place between Mr. Yates and Mr. Terry, who com- 
promised with his creditors. He then retired to the continent, with 
his health much impaired by the harassing situation he had been 
placed in through his embarrassments. In 1826, he performed Lear and 
a few other characters, at the English theatre in Paris. In 1828, he 
returned to England, and appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, as Polo- 
nius and Simpson. He contrived to walk through the first character ; 
but in the after -piece, his spirits and even his memory were quite 
gone. He was announced for Job Thornberry, but was unable to 
perform. Since that time, various paragraphs were written in the 
papers respecting the distressing state of his health. On Friday, 
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June the lSth» 18iB9, his whole frame was struck with paralysis, and 
his reason became nearly extinct. The attack resembled that sus- 
tained by the late Lord Liverpool ; he lingered on in a most afflictii^ 
state, till the afternoon of Tuesday, the 1 6th, when he expired, almost 
without a struggle. Mr. Terry was one of the most chaste and 
correct comic actors of the day ; though his performance rarely 
exhibited very brilliant touches of genius or strong conception of 
character, yet he was always pleasant and uniform. Few actors could 
better mingle the eccentricities and absurdities with the benevolence 
of old age : his Admiral Franklyn, Sir Oliver Surface, and his Mous- 
tache were all admirable pieces of acting ; there were other parts in 
which he had so completely identified himself, that we always felt 
regret at seeing them assigned to others — such as Peter Simpson, 
the Socratic Hosier, in the Road to Ruin, Rochfort and Mephisto- 
philes ; in the latter, the fiendish exultation with which he led his 
victim from crime to crime, and the cold sarcastic viUany of the 
demon, was painted with terrific fidelity. In Massinger*s revived 
tragedy. The Fatal Dowry, his Rochfort ought not to be omitted : 
the last scene, where the fatlier dies broken hearted on being shown 
the body of his murdered child, was considered a most affecting 
piece of natural acting. Mr. Terry added little to his fame by his 
performance at the Adelphi ; his declamation was too studied, and 
his action too classic, for the serious dramas, and his humour too 
chaste and refined for the common ones. 

In a minor theatre — we care not whether it is Tottenham Street or 
Adelphi— an actor must caricature his parts ; he must overstep the 
modesty of nature, or he will gain but little applause. Many very 
excellent actors have been lost to our principal theatres from the 
performers sacrificing their judgment to applause. 

Mr. Terry was considered a good classical scholar, and was much 
esteemed in private life. He adapted for the stage Guy Mannering^ 
and the Antiquary, and we believe, assisted Mr. Soane in the arrange^ 
ment of Faustus ; he also edited a Gallery of Theatrical Portraits, for 
which he wrote the Memoirs. He was twice married : his first wife 
was a lady from Liverpool, and his second, (who lives to lament his 
loss,) the daughter of that celebrated artist, Alexander Nasmyth, Esq. 
In height Mr. Terry was five feet seven inches and a half, of a dark 
complexion, and a well-proportioned figure ; his features were strong, 
and well adapted to express the violent emotions of tragedy. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

July 1st. — Of the performances of the 
past week we are compelled to say that, 
generally speaking, they have not given 
us entire satisfaction, notwithstanding 
the accession of Mr. C. Kemhle and Mr. 
Blanchard, who made their first appear- 
ances last Monday. With powers that 
place him far beyond any other actor of 
the day in comedy, while in tragedy he 
is little more than respectable* Mr. 
Kemblc has played tragedy four nights 



out of the five ; viz. Hamlet twice,OtheIlo 
and Pierre ; on Tuesday he appeared as 
Wellborn and Charles the Second, and 
truly delightful performances they were ; 
in the first part he was well supported 
by Vandenhoff as Sir Giles, which he 
played with admirable effect Mr. 
Blanchard's Justice Greedy was an 
excellent piece of acdng, and Mr. Smith 
as Marall, was effective. In Charles 
the Second, Rochester was filled with 
much ability by Mr. Montague. Miss 
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Eyre looked very pretty as liady Clara. 
Mr. Kemble took his benefit on Friday, 
July 10th, under the patronaffe of the 
Stewards of the races : the perrormances 
were the School for Scandal, Matrimony , 
and ** No." In the first piece Mr. Blan- 
chard played Sir Peter Teazle for the 
first time. The house was brilliantly 
attended. The Beaux Stratagem has 
been played with great applause. Blan- 
ohard's Scrub, Kemble's Archer, and Miss 
Tree's Mrs. Sullen, were all equally good 
in their way. Mr. Warde commenced 
his engagement here on the 13th of July 
as Jacques, in As You Like It ; he has 
since played Rolla, Brutus, &c. Miss 
Lacy commenced her engagement as 
Elvira. The four Bohemian Brothers 
appeared the same evening. Messrs. 
Maffey's Fantoccini, which attracted so 
many persons at the Argyll Rooms, are 
exhibiting here. Messrs. Daras and 
Manch6, who appeared at Drury Lane, 
are performing at the Amphitheatre. 

July 18. — ^The performances of this 
week have been attended by select, 
though by no means numerous audiences, 
with the exception of those of last night, 
which were for the benefit of Misses £. 
and A. Tree, and the last night of their 
engagement The former of these young 
ladies has delighted us with the varied 
excellence which she has displayed in 
the round of characters that have been as- 
signed to her. In Rosalind, Mrs. Sullen, 
Mrs. Oakley, Christina, and the viva- 
cious Belinda, she has exhibited talents 
of the first order. Miss Byfeld is a 
singer of considerable talent, with a 
powerful, clear, and bell-like voice, 
which she manages with much ease and 
skill. We must not omit to notice our 
old fi^end Blanchard, whose Touchstone, 
Trinculo and Don Jerome, fail not to 
provoke abundant laughter, as well as to 
draw forth peals of applause. 



READING. 

Jtdy 3. — The lovers of music and the 
drama had a grand treat at our theatre 
last night, there being no less than 
eight performers from Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane : — Mr. Warde, Mrs. 
Chatterly, Mr. Meadows, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bedford, Miss Forde, Mr. G. Stans- 
bury, and Mr. Green ; the performances 
were for the benefit of the latter gentle- 
men. The theatre closed for the season 
on Friday the 10th, for the benefit of 
Mr. Meadows, and was numerously 
attended. Mr. Meadows obtained 
great applause by his performance of 
Wormwood. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 

July 7. — During the last week Miss 
Lacy has been playing several favourite 
characters with considerable applause. 
Last night she enacted Juliet to Mr. 
Butler's Romeo. On Friday, Mr. Cal- 
vert took his farewell benefit of an Hull 
audience ; the theatre was well attended, 
and Mr. Calvert took leave of his friends 
in a short but feeling address on the 
occasion. 

Saturday Mr. Jones, late of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, made his appearance as 
Lord Ogleby and Jeremy Diddler; he 
was well received ; he was a great fa- 
vourite at Edinburgh in liffht comedy 
parts. We find they have lowered the 
price of admission at the theatre; to 
the boxes the price is 2«. 6^. and to 
the pit 1«. Qd. 

Monday, Mr. Meadows appeared as 
Matty Marvellous in the MiUer*8 Maid, 
and Wormwood in the Lottery Ticket, 



BELFAST. 

Mr. Kean. This unrivalled actor made 
his appearance, on Monday night, to a 
most respectable house, in the cnaracter 
of Shylock. We have seldom seen him 
to more advantage: his health seems to 
be perfectly restored, and the audience 
testified their delight by the most rap- 
turous and enthusiastic applause. He 
is announced for Othello on Wed- 
nesday evening, when a rich treat is 
expected, and a crowded house, as we 
understand his engagement is Umited to 
one or two nights more. 



DUBLIN. 

Tuesday, July 14. — On Saturday even- 
ing a crowded audience attended to wit^ 
ness the first appearance of Mr. Youngs 
after an absence of some years. His 
performance of the character of Rienm 
was finely conceived, delineated in the 
ablest manner; and several passages 
were delivered with such forcible ex- 
pression as to elicit three rounds of 
applause. Miss Kenneth was an inter- 
esting representative of Claudia; Miss 
Huddart, as Lady Colonna, bold and 
dignified; and Mr. Calcraft, as Angelo, 
spirited and effective. In the after- 
piece, Mr. Power, as Murtoch Delaney, 
kept the house in a merry mood; he has 
become a decided favourite. Yesterday 
evening Mr. Young appeared in the 
character of Hamlet, and never had the 
Prince of Denmark a more correct re- 
presentative ; in the picture scene his 
performance was most affecting, and 
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was most warmly and deservedly ap- 
plauded. A ballet followed the tragedy, 
but such a " Ballbt/' it really would 
disgrace a bam at Cunnemara. Mr. 
Power, as usual, was excellent in Looney 
M'Wolter, in the farce of the Review^ 
which concluded the entertainments of 
the evening. 



NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

Mandayt July 5, — Mr. Liston com- 
menced his engagement as Paul Pry, 
and Tristam Sappy; the house was a 
bumper, indeed several were unable to 
obtain admission. H e has played several 
of his favourite characters here with 
equal success. 

July 20. — Miss Tree commenced an 
engagement in the Wonder^ and the two 
TuH> Pages of Frederic the Great, 



MANCHESTER. 

Monday^ — Madame Caradori made heir 
appearance this evening to a genteel and 
crowded audience, and was received in a 
manner that could not £eu1 to gratify h^ 
feelings; her great powers as a singet 
in the Italian Opera had already been 
acknowledged here, and the novelty of 
seeing her in so opposite a capacity as 
that of an actress and singer in th^ 
English Opera, made her present visit 
imusually attractive; the powers of 
her understanding were, however, pleas- 
ingly developed in her new capacity, 
and her whole effort was crowned with 
eminent success. Madame Caradori's 
personation of Rosetta, in Love in a Vih 
lagey completely justified her undertak- 
ing; she spoke the language of the 
author with an ease freed considerably 
from the impediment of a foreign accent 
In the ex^ution of her songs she de- 
lighted the audience, and procured 
several encores; this was particularly 
the caae with the beautiful airs " How 
Bless'd the Maid," "Should he Upbraid," 
"Coming through the Rye," &c. Mr. 
Bianchi Taylor, a gentleman respectably 
connected with this town, made his 
first appearance on the same evening, as 
Young Meadows, ;md was well received. 
Mr. L. Francis, a pupil of Mr. Cooke's, 
personated Hawthorn ; he was not very 
fortunate. Mr. H. Beverly's entr6 as the 
Justice was greeted with rounds of ap- 
plaulBe. The interlude of Matrimony fol- 
lowed the opera, in which Mr. Browne, 
of Drury Lane, played Delaval with great 
spirit. Miss Lawrance's Lady Clara was 



very effective. Midas was the afterpiec<!> 
in which Miss Graddon took the part of 
Apolla She was received with great 
applause and peculiar kindness, in recol^ 
lection of her former services on the 
stage. Her voice is as sweet as eveif} 
and her singing .improved by the expe- 
rience of the London stage and the 
additional science she has acquired. 

Wedntsday-T- Madame Caradori's be- 
nefit — There was a very good houses 
She played Rosina and I^olly. Ma-> 
dame C. was very happy in the execu- 
tion of the well-known songs, and was 
honoured with loud calls for a repetition 
of several oi them. Mr. Bedford in 
Captain Macheath, Mr. Carter as Filch, 
and Miss Dyer as Lucy, were greatly 
applauded. 

Saturday, — Mr. Home made his first 
appearance, before a Manchester audi- 
ence, in the character of Henry Bertranu 

July IZth, — Mr. C. Kemble com* 
menced an engagement of four nights in. 
the part of Hamlet. Tuesday he played 
Pierre; Wednesday, Archer; Thursdayt 
Octavian» 

J^y \%ih, — Miss Fanny Ay ton com- 
menced an engagement for four nights 
in Rosetta, in Love m a Village, The 
Manchester paper remarks that the total 
apathy of the Manchester public re- 
garding theatricals was never more ap- 
parent than at the present moment; with 
the exception of Madame Caradori, not 
one of uie numerous stars witii which 
the manager has favoured us, has suc- 
ceeded in drawing tolerable houses. 
Mr. C. Kemble's benefit was pretty 
well attended. Mr. Knowles's lectures, 
though not numerously, have been very 
respectably attended; his recitations 
from Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron 
prove him to be an accomplished elo- 
cutionist 



CHELTENHAM. 

Monday 29/A. — ^This theatre opened 
with the tragedy of Venice Preserved^ 
Miss Smithson appeared as Belvidera^ 
and in several scenes may be said to 
have rivalled the first actresses of the 
age. Mr. Barry, a promising tragedian* 
filled the part of Pierre with judgment^ 
and Mr. Cooke's Jaffier was a nighly 
creditable performance. On Tuesday 
Miss Smithson's Jane Shore and Miss 
Penley's Alicia afforded great satisfac* 
tion to a fashionable audience. She has 
since played Imogene, Portia, Lady 
Mabeth, and Mrs. Haller ; the latter 
for her benefit 
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HAYMARKET. 

Monday, July 27.—Charles the Twelfth; Vlanche.—Manoeu^ 
vring; Planche. — Sweethearts and Wives ; Kenny. 

Charles the Twelfth is playing here with great success ; the only 
alteration in the cast of characters is Mrs. Humby for Eudiga — 
Miss F. H. Kelly, Ulrica — Mr. Brindal, Gustavus, and Mr. Webster, 
Triptolemus ; this change is by no means advantageous to the drama, 
and if the manager had possessed the least discernment, he would 
have assigned the blundering Burgomaster to Mr. Reeve, a character 
every way suited to his talents. 

Tuesday, July 28. — Qidte Correct; Miss Bowden. — Paul Pry; 
Poole. 

Wednesday, July 29. — Charles the Twelfth. — The Happiest Day 
of my Life (1st time).— 7%e Rencontre ; VldLikch^. 

Dramatis Personce. — Mr. Gillman, Mr. Liston; Frederick Vin- 
cent, Mr. J. F, Williamson ; Charles, Mr. Brindal ; Mr. Dudley, 
Mr. Williams; Thomas, Mr. Coaxes; Mr. Jones, Mr. Cooke; 
John, Mr. Coveney; Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Glover; Mrs. Grimley, 
Mrs. Tayleure ; Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Coveney; Sophia, Mrs. Humby; 
Mary, Mrs. Ashton; Miss Stokes, Miss Barnett; Jane, Mrs. W. 
Johnson. 

The interest of this piece turns on the crosses and disappointmeUdSi 
Mr. Gillman meets with on his wedding-day, whkh he had intended 
to be ** the happiest day of his life." His first annoyance is occa- 
sioned by his recollecting that he had neglected to order Twamley's 
quadrille-band, which he had promised his bride, Sophia, a month 
before ; he runs nearly five miles to procure them, a feat which he 
had not anticipated to perform on ** the happiest day of his life." 
On his return he is much annoyed by finding a young gentleman 

c c 
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kneeling to Sophia, and kissing her hand; his uneasiness on this 
score is soon relieved, as the gentleman is her cousin. Without 
more impediments the parties proceed to church. On his return, 
irhile expatiating on his happiness, Mr. Gillman is informed that 
a lady wishes to speak to him ; this is a Mrs. Grimley, who is in 
search of a hushand who has abandoned her and her three children, 
and whom she has learnt is on the point of being married to 
another; this produces much confusion, as Mr. Gillman is imme- 
diately condemned, unheard, as the suspected person ; and the bride^s 
mother, Mrs. Dudley, goes to Mrs. Grimley to speak to her — 
Mrs. Grimley is brought in, and the mistake is cleared up; for it 
is at the next door that her gay Lothario is staying. Scarcely has 
Mr. Gillman recovered his spirits, which of course had been " some- 
I what dashed'' by this adventure, ere a new source of torment awaits 

him, and which makes the " happiest day of his life " likely to turn 
out ** the last of his existence ;" for Frederick Vincent, a favoured 
lover of Sophia's sister, and who has been absent for some weeks, 
thinks that Gillman has married his beloved, and accordingly chal- 
lenges him. All mistakes, however, are cleared up in the end, and 
of course all parties are satisfied. This piece is adapted from the 
French, by Mr. Buckstone, the author of several popular dramas 
at the minor theatres. It is an amusing trifle ; but its great fault 
is in the vulgarity of the language, for the dialogue is often 
coarse and unpolished, and by no means suited to the supposed 
quality of the characters. Mr. Listen depicted the jealousies, the 
fears, and the buoyancy of the ** unfortunate Mr. Gilllnan** with 
inimitable humour. Mrs. Glover is equally clever as a icautious 
match-making mother, anxious to get her daughter well settled in 
life. Mrs. Tay}eure,- as the deserted . Mrs. Grimley, played with 
gre^ truth. Mrs. Humby gave Sophia too much the manners and 
refined graces of a costermonger's daughter. 

Thursday, July SO.-- Quite Correct, — Paul Pry. 

Friday, July 31. — Spring and Autumn; Poole. — Charles the 
Twelfth, — The Happiest Day of my Life; Buckstone. 

Saturday, August \.^ Quite Correct. — Paul Pry, 

Monday, August 3. — The Two Friends ; Lacy* — Charles the 
Twelfth* — TheMfipp^st Day of my Life. 

The Two Friends is one- of the most immoral and dangerous 
draiiias we ever recollect to have witnessed, and loudly demands 
the censure of all who regard the well-being of society. We are 
surprised that a polite audience can tamely witness Elinor's de- 
claration of her incestuous passion for her brother (for such she 
firmly supposes him to be). There was a time when the stage 
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endeavoured to " make mankind; in conscious virtue, bold, " and 
when the theatre proved a source of pleasing instruction to the 
youthful part of the community ; but now it is almost dangerous to 
take a young person to a play-house. * 

Ttesday, August 4. — The Two Friends. — Charles the Twelfth, — 
The Happiest Day of my Life. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

Wednesday, August 5. — Nothing Superfluous (1st time), — 
Charles the Twelfth, — The Happiest Day of my Life.'^ 
Manoeuvring. 

Dramatis Personce. — The Sultan Selim, Mr. Thompson ; Giafer, 
Mr. Brindal ; Sadi, Mr. J. Reeve ; Gulnare, Mrs. H. Corri. 

The Sultan Selim has a propensity for wandering about at night 
incog, to view the distresses of his subjects. In one of these noc- 
turnal rambles he is attacked by banditti, and his life only saved 
through the bravery of Sadi, a half-starved cobbler, who is of a 
very merry disposition, though " steeped in poverty to the very lips," 
The Sultan visits Sadi's cottage, for the purpose of rewarding his 
valour, and overhears him soliloquising on his abject state, and 
declaring that he should be the happiest man in the world, if he 
could only procure the common necessaries of lifie. Charmed with 
such unambitious desires, the Sukan appears to him, and promises, 
to procure fpr him whatever he may desire, provided that he shall 
ask ." nothing superfluous." Sadi joyfully agrees to the proposition, 
but soon becomes most extravagant in his . demands, as a lovely 
wife, a palace, an estate, splendid clothes, and a large retinue, are 
considered necessary for his happiness. The Sultan, under the name 
of his good genius, supplies these wants. Sadi then commands his 
slaves to pull down a poor man's cottage, because it obstructs a view 
from the palace ; upon which, the Sultan discovers himself, and 
orders Sadi's beloved wife, Gulnare, to be carried to his harem. 
This, however, is merely a practical lesson, which the Sultan gives 
Sadi on the cruelty of oppressing the weak, as he restores his wife to 
him, and gives him a command in the army. 

This piece is translated by Mr. Thompson, and is to be commended, 
on account of its endeavouring to convey a moral lesson to the 
audience : a very rare occurrence with the dramas now a-days. 

* That we may Dot be considered too scrupulous, or rigid, in our ideas of 
propriety, we beg our readers to refer to the journal of the English Opera House, 
where they will frequently find three pieces performed on the same night, in which 
all the heroes are betrayers, and the heroines have been seduced. The dramas we 
allude to, are The Sitter of Charity, The Middle Temple, and The BoHlfi Imp, The 
whole tenour of the last piece is a most daring infringement on the rules of 
morality, the hero throughout being ah abandoned and rewarded profligate, and 
the heroine, on. confessing her shame to her father, instead of a reproof, is calmly 
told to dry her tears and keep herself composed, for that her youth and inex- 
perience are quite sufficient excuses for her errors. 
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Mr. Reeve played Sadi with humour, but he indulged in his old fault, 
of making himself too much at home with the audience. We find that 
he is a great admirer of our " Advice to Players ; " especially rule 
the 1st, which he follows with the most scrupulous attention. Mr. 
Thompson was rather too energetic as the Sultan: a fault rarely 
to be imputed to him. It is a strange fact, that all our actors, when 
they have any eastern character assigned to them, make a point of 
laying a most unmerciful taxation on their lungs. Mrs. H. Corri 
played with more spirit than usual. 

Thursday, August 6. — Nothing Superfluous, — Charles the Twelfth. 
— The Happiest Day of my Life. — Spring and Autumn. 

Friday, August 7. — The Rencontre. — Charles the Twelfth.-— The 
Happiest Day of my Life. — Peter Smink. 

Saturday, August 8. — Nothing Superfluous. — Paul Pry. — Charles 
the Twelfth. 

Monday, August 10. — The Hypocrite; Bickerstaff. — Nothing 
Superfluous, — Charles the Twelfth. 

The Hypocrite has been justly pronounced one of the best comedies 
in our language, and proves what incalculable advantages the drama 
may afford to society when properly directed, for as it may be diffi- 
cult for our laws to punish sanctified knavery, or stop the increase 
of religious folly and madness, the stage is almost the only place 
where the villany of the former or stupidity of the latter can be 
effectually exposed and ridiculed. The comedy was on the whole 
tolerably well cast, though Farren's Cantwell is far inferior to Dow- 
ton's ; it wants that quiet demeanour, that comfortable* sleek appear- 
ance, and th^t hypocritical softness of visage, and mildness of tone 
which rendered the latter so admirable. Farren*s defects, however, 
proceed more from the want of physical powers than any error of judg- 
ment. Liston's Mawworm made us regret that there was so little 
of him. When he talks of his wife's goodness in cutting him down 
when he had hanged himself through melancholy, and adds, that he 
did not believe there was a woman in the parish would do so much 
for a husband, it would be impossible for the most rigid follower 
of Irving to preserve the gravity of his countenance. Mrs. Glover's 
Lady Lambert was excellent. 

Tuesday, August 11. — The Green- Eyed Monster. — Charles the 
Twelfth. — The Happiest Day of my Life. ^Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen. 

Wednesday, August 12. — Spring and Autumn. — Charles the 
Twelfth. — The Happiest Day of my Life. --Manoeuvring. 

Thursday, August 13. — JAe Rivals. — Charles the Twelfth.^ 
Lock and Key. 
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Farren's Sir Anthony Absolute, in the comedy, in far inferior 
to Dowton's: though a passionate. Sir Anthony is by no means 
a crabbed tempered man, which impression, Farren's *^ vinegar 
aspect" and whole manner is calculated to give. Faulkland and 
the Captain were creditably sustained by Cooper and Vining: but 
had we not been well acquainted with the comedy, we should 
have taken Mr. Thompson for an ** Irish bogtrotter," instead of a 
Baronet. Mrs. Glover's Mrs. Malaprop was admirable, only inferior to 
Mrs. Davenport's, though we think Mrs. Harlowe played the cha- 
racter as well as any actress of the day : for the quiet and unconscious 
manner in which she uttered her egregious blunders gave a new, and 
we are not certain the correct, idea of the character. All the other 
parts, with the exception of our friend Liston, were but indifferently 
sustained. The house was tolerably full. 

Friday, August 14. — The Miser; Fielding.— CAarfe* the Twelfth. 
The Happiest Day of my Life, — Thirteen to the Dozen. 

Farren's Lovegold is one of his most vigorous and highly-finished 
efforts ; his by-play was throughout excellent ; and in the scene 
where he discovers the loss of his treasure, his acting approached to 
a point of excellence. He was well supported by Mrs. Glover in the 
intriguing waiting-woman, Lappet. Mr. Webster's Ramillie was not 
very good : Vining should have played the character. Mrs. Ashton 
may be classed among those ladies sapiently denominated sticks. 
The house was full. 

Saturday, August 15. — The Rencontre. — Paid Pry. — The Hap-- 
piest Day of my Life. 

Monday, August \7.—Roh Roy ; Pocock.— T^e Happiest Day of 
miy Life. — Tom Thumb; Fielding. 

It is certainly very bold on the part of the manager, to say the 
least of it, to continue performing musical dramas, considering the 
quality of his operatic corps. With the exception of Liston, Cooper, 
and one more, we never recollect seeing any thing so indifferently got 
up ; not only as to the acting, but in respect to the scenery, choruses, 
&c. Mr. Cooper's Rob Roy was daring and energetic, and indeed 
exceedingly well played throughout the two first acts, especially when 
he taunted Rashleigh for his conduct, which was bitterly sarcastic. But 
in the scene in the last act, where the unhappy outlaw comments on 
his altered and fallen state, he wanted that thrilling pathos, that earnest 
regret which Macready imparted to the character. When Cooper said, 
** I did not diink that mortal man would see a tear in the Macgregor's 
eye," he almost raised the mirth of the audience ; when Macready 
said it, there were few of the spectators whose eyes did not sym- 
pathize with those of the hero. The house was very fuU. 
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TifSSDAT, August 18. — Noting Superfiumu. — Ups and Danms ; 
Poole. — F^h Out qf Water ; Kmmey. — Modem Antiques ; 
O'Keefe. 

Wednesday, August 19. — Every One has His Fault ; Inchbald. — 
The Happiest Day of my Life, — Manoeuvring. 

Thursday, August 20. — Sweethearts and Wives. — The Happiest 
Day of my Life. — Manoeuvring. 

Friday, August 21.— The Miser.-- Ups and Downs.-- The Happiest 
Day of my Life. — Nothing Superfluous. 

Saturday, August 22.^-Paul Pry. — The Happiest Day qf my 
Life. — The Scape-Goat ; Poole. 

Monday, August 24. — Every One has his Fault. — X Y. Z. — The 
Devil to Pay. — Nell, Mrs. Humby ; Jobson, Mr. Farren. 

Tuesday, August 25. — Ups and Downs. — The Happiest Day of 
my Life. — Nothing Superfluous. — Spring and Autumn. 



ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Monday, July 27. — Sister of Charity. — Gretna Green. — The 
Bottle Imp. 

Tuesday, July 28. — The Robber's Bride. — Lying made Easy. — 
Paxil and Virginia.- — Paul, Mrs. Keeley; Viivinia, Madame 
Cellini. 

Wednesday, July 29. Sister of Charity. — Der FreischOtz. 

Der Freischutz was revived this evening, with great care and 
attention as to the arrangement of the choruses, &c. Sapio played 
Rodolph; Phillips, Caspar; and Miss Betts, Agnes — they were 
warmly and deservedly applauded ; but we do not think the revival 
was very judicious, as the opera must have been played, taking one 
theatre with another, above 500 times in this metropolis. 

Thursday, July 30. — Der Freischutz >— The MidtUe Temple. — 
The Quaker. 

Friday, July 31* — Sister of Charity. — Der Frdsohuiz. — Quartette. 

Saturday, August 1. — Sister of Charity. — The Robber's Bride. — 
The Waterman. 

Monday, August 3. — Der Freischutz. — Sister of Charity. -^The 
Bottle Imp. 

Tuesday, August 4. — Tike Robber's Bride. — Paul and Virginia* 
Virginia (1st time), Miss Betts. —JT^ Cornish Miners. 
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WsDNESBAr, August 5.—Der Ftmchutx.--' Sister of Charity. -^ 
He Lies like Truth* 

Thursday, August 6.— 7%e Robber's Bride.— Lying made Easy. — 
Master's Rival. 

Feidat, August 7. — The Sergeant's Wife; Bay mn.—Grietna Green. 

— Der Freischutz. 

Saturday, August S.—Sister of Charity. — The Waterman.—Free 
and Easy. 

Monday, August \0.—The Sergeants Wife.^The Cornish Miners. 
-^Gordon the Gipsy. 

Tuesday, August IL — The Robber's Bride. — The Middle Temple. 
— The Bottle Imp. 

Wednesday, August 12. — The Witness (1st time).'^MiUtary Tac- 
Hcs.-^Presun^tion. 

Dramdtis Personce.-^Mr.- HeAdevson, Mt.^ James Vinino ; Frank 
Elton, Mr. Perkins; Tom Tremor (hier Man), Mr. Keeley ; Mr. 
Holmes (a Magistrate), Mr. F. Matthews; Harding (a Deer 
Stealer), Mr. O. Smith; The Witness, Mr. Baker; 'Catherine 
Henderson, Miss Kelly; Aliee^ Mrs. Kselby; Old Janet, Misa 

PiNCOTT. 

Several years before the opening of the drama, Mr.- Henderson 
and Mr. Elton, two most intimate friends, had been engaged in some 
smuggling transaction ; and returning homewards, a quarrel took 
place between them, when heated with wine, which* ended in the 
former tossing his *' dear friend" overboard. Henderson was tried 
for the murder, and honourably acquitted ; but Us life is rendered 
constantly miserable through the workings of conscience* By- way 
of somewhat atoning for his crime, he takes Elton's only son under 
his protection, and treats him every way wi^ the greatest kindness. 
The piece opens with Frank Elton on the way to his bencf&ctor's 
(for such he styles Henderson) house, af^er an absence of nine years : 
being overtaken by a violent storm, he seeks shelter * in« the cottage 
of Old Janet, whose kinsman, Harding, is a ferocious deernsteider. 
From Halrding's threats, he thinks it advisable to counterfeit deaf- 
ness, and thus overhears some strange conversation respecting his 
father's death, fbr Janet was on board the vessel when: the murder 
was committed. He leaves the cottage and arrives at Mr. Hen- 
derson's house, dripping like the statue of a water god^ naturally asks 
for a change of clothes, and by some accident he has given him one 
of his father's smuggling habiliments. Henderson, on seeing him, mis- 
takes him for the spirit of his murdered friend, and uttering some 
incoherent expressions of horror, staggers off. On Frank retiring 
to rest, Old Elton appears to him as a ghost, (for be had been taken 
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out of the sea l>y a veisel .passing at the time,) and charges him 
not to think of marrying Henderson's daughter, (for Frank and 
Catherine are mutually in love with each other,) for that he is a 
murderer. Frank Elton is much alarmed, and his cries for help 
bring in Mr. Henderson, whom he charges with his guilt ; he falls 
senseless. This, being what is termed an effective situation, concludes 
the first act. In the second, Henderson confesses his guilt to his 
daughter. The o£Scers of justice are about to enter, when he con- 
ceals himself behind a picture; but, however, his hiding-place is 
discovered, and he is taken prisoner, and carried before a Mr. 
Holmes, a magistrate : Old Janet and Frank Elton give their evidence 
against' him, and he is on the point of being committed, when the 
Witness (Old Elton) appears, pardons his friend on account of his 
penitence, and joins the hands of the two lovers. 
' This piece is the production of Mr. Bayley, of Bath, the author of 
several nursery rhymes, whose aspiring soul has cast off the ambitious 
desire of becoming a " butterfly born in a bower,'* and sunk to the 
more * common-place wish of becoming a Dramatist. But to judge 
from the present specimen, he is likely to have both his wishes un- 
gratified, for The Witness displays very little theatrical tact or discri- 
mination, and abounds with inconsistencies of so glaring a nature as 
to strike every judicious spectator with disgust. The most forcible 
of these is the conduct of old Elton, who absents himself twenty years 
from his native land without assigning any ostensible cause ; and then, 
on his return, instead of shaking his son by the hand, as every rational 
parent would have done ailer so long an absence, tries to frighten him 
out of his wits by passing himself off for a ghost. But these incon- 
sistencies, these absurdities, this aiming at effect in the production of 
what is styled powerful situations or interesting scenes, to the utter 
exclusion of correct arrangement of story or propriety of character, 
is in the true spirit and practice of the modem school. To patch up 
such dramas as the Sister of Charity ^ The Witness, and many others, 
the names of which it would not be more superfluous than tedious to 
recapitulate, is in the power and capacity of every scribbler : but to 
make the leading incidents mutually depend upon and reciprocally 
spring out of each other, to preserve a due connexion between them 
from first to last, and to maintain a consistency of character and 
action throughout the whole progress of the piece, is the prerogative 
of genius and of talent, and, what we need not add, is rarely to be 
met with in the dramas of the present day. The character of Cathe- 
rine is, however, well imagined — a female who fondly loves her 
father, and, notwithstanding all the evidence against him, is firmly 
convinced of his innocence, and even when his guilt by his own con- 
fession .is declared, resolves never to forsake him. This could not 
fail, in the hands of Miss Kelly, of exciting a deep interest in the 
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minds of the spectators. Whatever talents Mr. Bayley possesses for 
the composition of ballads, he is utterly deficient in vis comica; for 
Tom Tremor is as dull a servant as ever delivered a message ; and 
all his attempts at wit consist in his historical similes, which are 
imp'ertinent plagiarisms from the Burgomaster's in Charles the Twelfths 

Mr. J. Vining's acting in this piece has quite astonished the 
critics, though many of them have pronounced it a mere imitation of 
Young. This is unfair, for though Mr. Vining might have taken 
certain of Young's peculiarities, when studying the character of 
Henderson, (and which every actor is allowed to do : for Voltaire 
says, originality consists in judicious imitations) it is by no means a 
servile copy of that actor's style. At that rate, Kean might be termed 
an imitator of Cooke ; Jones, of Lewis, &c. ; Young, of Kemble. We 
consider an actor an imitator, when he follows every blemish, as well 
as beauty, of a popular performer ; when he points his toe, stiffens his 
elbow, works the palms of his hands, drops his jaw, not because 
nature, the feeling of the moment, or the situation of the part^ 
requires it ; but because Mr. Kean, Mr. Macready, or Mr. Kemble 
have done so. In short, without further argument, we have only to 
point out to our readers to observe Mr. Kean, jun., Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Mude, and their acting will more forcibly convince them of 
what servile imitation consists, than any thing we could say on the 
subject. But to Mr. Vining's acting, we are not apt to offer indis- 
criminate praise, and therefore have no hesitation in declaring that 
his portraiture of a man whose frame is gradually wearing away 
by the slow fire of remorse, is as correct and just as any thing we 
ever recollect witnessing : and, moreover, it has the great merit of 
being a subdued, rather than an overcharged, piece of acting. We 
were particularly struck with the chasteness and propriety of his 
action and manner, when he mistakes Frank Elton for the spirit 
of his friend. Instead of trying to frighten a ghost away, as is the 
usual custom of melo-dramatic heroes, by empty noise and vehe- 
mence, he endeavoured, with gasping utterance and tottering frame, 
to escape from his presence. In the scene when accused of the murder, 
his mode of falling to the ground, as if his whole faculties were gra^ 
dually benumbed by the shame and horror of the discovery, and not as 
if struck by a thunderbolt, was in strict accordance with the cha- 
racter. Miss Kelly, as the affectionate Catherine, played, of course, 
with great feeling ; and Mrs. Keeley was loudly encored in some very 
pleasing songs composed by A. Lee, which will become very popular. 
This little lady increases the number of her admirers every time she 
appears — and well she may, for with the power, she is indefatigable in 
her exertions to please. The house was full. 

Thuesday, August 13, — The Witness; Bayley. — The Middle 
Temple. — Der Freischutz. 

P j> ' ^ 
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Friday, August 14.— TAe Witness,--The Quartette. — Gordon the 
Gipsy, 

Saturday, August 15. —The Robber* s Bride. '^Sister of Charity. — 
The Waterman, 

Monday, August 17. — The Witness, — Military Tactics. — Der 
Freischutz. 

Tuesday, Ai^ust 18. — The Spring-Lock, (1st time).— r/Te Lies like 
Truth.— The Bottle Imp. 

Dramatis Perww^.— Lorenzo de Medici, (Grand Duke of Florence) 
Mr. Wood; Ludovico de Medici, (his cousin) Mr. J. Bland; Giulio, 
(in the suite of Ludovico) Mr. James Vinino; Count Montefieri, 
Mr. F, Matthews; Monaco, (a Comic Actor) Mr. J. Russell; 
Zenobio, Mr. Fuller; Camaldoli, (Confidant of Lorenzo) Mr. 
Benson Hill ; Doctors Manente and Flamingo, (Rival Physicians of 
Florence) Mr. Keeley and Mr. O. Smith ; Burchiello, Mr. Irwin ; 
Amadore, Mr. Miller ; Aramantha, (Daughter of Count Montefieri) 
Miss Cawse ; Vergellina, (her Attendant) Mrs. Keeley ; Monna 
Brigida, (Wife of Doctor Menente) Mrs. C. Jones. 

Aramantha, in compliance with her father's wishes, consents to 
marry Ludovico, though a mutual passion had long subsisted between 
her and Giulio. Previous to the nuptial ceremony being performed, 
she requests permission to retire a few minutes to her oratory, which is 
granted ; we then see the lady issue from a trap-door, into what the 
author calls the upper story of a turret, which contains a large antique 
cabinet, with folding doors. Aramantha kindly informs the wonder- 
ing audience that this is a room unknown to any persons in the palace, 
and that it had belonged to her mother. In the cabinet, which opens 
with a " spring lock," are hid the letters she had received from Giulio, 
which she now peruses for the last time ; a noise is heard ; she rushes 
hastily to the cabinet to replace the lettiers, treads on the secret 
spring, and the iron door closes on her. The scene changes to the 
gardens of the palace where Ludovico and the nuptial guests are 
awaiting the presence of the bride. Her continued absence of course 
occasions great alarm and surprise, and messengers are despatched 
every way in search of her, while her father imagines she has eloped 
with Giulio, who is taken prisoner and ordered for execution, unless 
the lady is found by a certain time. 

Now for the other portions of the drama. The Duke Lorenzo, 
like Thompson's Sultan, is fond of wandering about in disguise. In 
one of these rambles he meets with Doctor Manente, a strange com- 
pound of folly, Impudence and whim, and much addicted to drinking. 
The Duke being disguised as a troubadour, favours him with a song ; the 
Doctor in return promises to take him that night to sup with the Duke, 
whom he declares to be his most particular friend, though he has never 
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seen him. Lorenzo resolves to humour bis impertinence, and contrives 
that an invitation shall be sent bim. On the Doctor's arrival at the 
pa]|icey be is presented with some wine that has been stroi^ly drugged 
with opium, and which entirely overcomes bis faculties. In that state 
be is conveyed to an unfrequented chamber in the palace, where, on 
recovering from his intoxication, be is tormented with several of the 
Duke's servants, attired as fiends : be is, also, after being well tor- 
tured, conveyed, we know not how, to the room which contains the 
cabinet with the secret lock. He is at length allowed to return 
home, where he finds his wife and Doctor Flamingo regaling them- 
selves over his wine, (for during his confinement be has been reported 
to have died of the plague, and has been buried in effigy). He 
relates bis various misfortunes, not forgetting the strange cries be 
bad heard in the old attic, the only part of bis adventures which the 
audience had not witnessed. By this circumstance, the situation of 
the liady Aramantha is discovered, who is taken out in an almost 
exhausted state ; and well she might, having been there nearly three 
days. The piece ends with Ludovico generously resigning his claim in 
favour of Giulio. 

This piece ought to have been styled Salmagundi, as it is nothing more 
than a heterogeneous jumble of adventures, serious and comic, taken 
at random from some old romances, mixed together with rhyme, but 
certainly without reason. The comic part excited much mirth, but 
the serious was indeed a very serious piece of business, and went 
nearly to damn the piece. 

Of the dialogue, we are fortunatdy able to present our readers 
with a few choice specimens, which, for ** elegance,'* ** chasteness/' 
and *^ brilliancy of wit and humour," cannot be excelled by that 
held at the " Point," at Portsmouth, or Castle Raig, at Plymoudi. 
Dr. Manente asks for a comb, and his wife replies, " What is that 
running in your head now V " Wine is better (at keeping ; but a 
mistress is not." The Doctor calls for a bottle of wine, observing, 
that he ** has no scruples about swallowing drams ;" that as Mr. 
Wood has a high voice, he will ^' stand on the table to hear bin/' 
We will not tire the patience of our readers, or sully our pages by 
making any more extracts. What we have done is merely to satisfy 
our readers of the justice of our criticisms ; for» fortunately, we are 
aUe, with these writers, out of their own mouths U> condema them. 
The acting throughout was excellent. Indeed, we are fuUy convinced 
that Mr. Keeley's exertions saved the piece : but the situations he 
was placed in, bordered very closely on those in The Battle Imp^ 
Frankenstein, &c., for he had to exhibit exactly the same contortions of 
visage. Much mirth was raised by a fencing scene between the two 
Doctors. All the other characters had but Httle opportunity for dis- 
playing their talents. Mr. Wood sang two airs very sweetly, as did 
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Miss Cawie. Mr. Russel tang a ** bufia" song with unusual spirit ; 
his imitations of the Italian singers were much applauded, particularly 
by the galleries^ who, never having been at the Opera, were of course 
fidly ** competent" to judge of the correctness of the imitation. 

The music is by Rodwell ; and two or three of the airs are highly 
creditable to his taste, especially Mr. Wood's song of the Troubadour ; 
there was one chorus, and part of an air, that reminded us very 
forcibly of the music in Masanielio. The house was filled ; and the 
drama was announced for repetition with applause. 

Wednesday, August 19. — Sister of Charity, — T?ie Robber's Bride. 
— The Quartette. 

Thursday, August 20. — The Spring^Lock. — Der Freischutz, — The 
Middle Temple. 

Friday, August 21. — The Spring-Lock. — The Witness. — Master* s 
Rival. 

The Spring'Lock has received some very judicious curtailments, 
and been reduced to two acts, which, of course, is an improvement ; 
we do not think, however, it will be a favourite. The house was 
very full. 

Saturday, August tZ^^'^ Sister of Charity, ^^ Lying made Easy. — 
Gretna Green. — The Waterman. 

Monday, August 24. — The Spring-Lock; Peake — The Witness. — 
The Bottle Imp. 

Tuesday, August 25. — Der Vampyr (1st time). — He Lies like 
Truth.— The Middle Temple. 

Dramatis Personce. — Characters in the Introduction — Eblis, (the 
Prince of Evil) Mr. O. Smith ; the Vampire, Mr. H. Phillips ; 
Alexis Zeriny, (a Hungarian Officer) Mr. Sapio ; Yanitza, (a Greek 
Chieftain) Mr. R. Jones ; Marco, Mr. Ransford ; lanthe, (Daughter 
of Yanitza) Miss Cawse. — Characters in the Opera — ^Baron Kassova, 
Mr. Thorne ; Martin Brunn, Mr. Minton ; Count Mavrocordo, 
Mr. H. Phillips ; Alexis Zeriny, Mr. Sapio ; Franz Boro, Mr. G. 
Penson ; Stephen Sarko, Mr. J« RudSELL ; Wenzel, (the Baron's 
Huiduk) Mr. J. Bland ; Michael Zips, Mr. Salter ; Johan Bosky, 
Mr. Fuller ; Henrika, (Baron Kassova's Daughter) Miss Betts ; 
Susi Boro, Mrs. C. Jones ; Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 

The grand romantic opera by Marchner, that has been so long 
promised, was produced this evening. As it has been adapted to the 
English stage by Planche, the translator of the well-known melo- 
drama of the Vampirey any detail of the story would be superfluous. 
The only way in which the opera varies from the melo-drama, is, 
first, that in the Introduction Eblis appears, who permits the Vampire 
to remain another month on earth, provided he " stains his altars 
with the blood of a virgin ; " and secondly, that the scene is laid in 
Transylvania, instead of Scotland. 
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The overture is a fine, bold, and in many respects an original 
composition, and was warmly applauded. The piece opens with a 
chorus of demons, which possesses little merit. A powerful and 
descriptive air was sung by the Vampire, on his being permitted to 
remain on earth ; and a duet between him and lanthe, (a Greek girl 
who has fallen into his toils, but eventually escapes) is deserving of 
notice. 

The first act of the opera opens with a long scena by Henrika^ 
which possesses much beauty, but reminds the auditors too forcibly 
of Lena's scena in Der Freisckutz. The situations are similar, and 
the concluding stanza of each proclaims the arrival of their lovers. 
The choruses are all of a very superior description: the one 
*' Loudly shout, and loudly sing,'' is as remarkable for its spirit 
and richness, as another, " Fleeting ! Oh, how Fleeting," for its 
pathetic solemnity. There were two encores : a truly melodious and 
pleasing composition, sung by Miss H. Cawse, commencing " From 
the ruin's topmost tower," and a bacchanalian quartette, in which 
cogent reasons are given for drinking at all seasons of the year. 
Mr. Phillips had a most arduous character to sustain ; for inde- 
pendent of all the elaborate music he had to execute, the part requires 
no ordinary knowledge of stage business and effect to get it through ; 
but he proved himself fully competent for the difficult task. There 
is an amazingly long scena at the conclusion of the second act, where 
the Vampire relates the various horrors of his state, which alone puts 
the talents of a singer to a severe test. Miss Betts sung the 
first scena with much scientific taste and feeling. Mr. Sapio had but 
one air allotted to him, which did not meet with much applause. He, 
however, considerably heightened the effect of the concerted pieces, 
which are very numerous. Miss H. Cawse sung with great animation, 
and faithfully delineated not only by her voice, but by look, action, 
and manner, the words of her songs. 

The opera was announced for repetition with great applause. Every 
admirer of music must feel grateful to Mr. Arnold for the very 
liberal, as well as scientific, manner in which it has been got up. 

The house was crowded. 
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Augmt 15. — A melo-drama, called Montr alto; or the Mountain 
Pass, This is merely the Guerrilla Chief under a new title. Mr. 
Osbaldiston sustained Bennett's character of the hero with ability. 

Saturday, August 22. — The Shade; or Blood for Blood, The 
story is as follows : — Albert Blondell, and Lazarre, two early 
and attached friends, have formed a contract written with their 
blood, in which they had agreed, that the one who dies first 
should watch over and guard the safety of the survivor. When the 
piece opens, BlondeU is much startled by the appearance of the shade 
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of hii beloved friend, (who was on the point of marriage with a young 
lady) and the more so when he declares that he has been basely 
murdered, but that he is forbid to name the assassins. The Shade» 
however, gives Blondell a paper, the writing on which shall turn to 
blood when the murderers appear. As minute detail of the incidents 
would be useless, we shall content ourselves with observing, that the 
murderers arc discovered, and prove to be the brother of the young 
lady and Dessein, his friend. The story is altogether of a very silly 
and extravagant description. It has, however, the merit of being 
exceedingly well played. Mr. T. P. Cooke, as Blondell, gave full 
effect to the harrowing situations in which he was placed ; and Mr. 
Osbaldiston, as the Shade, afforded an interest to the character by 
the clear and sepulchral cadences of his harmonious voice. 

The house was crowded, as it is indeed every night of performing. 

Monday, August 24. — A Mr. Hamerton, from Bath, made his 
second appearance this evening, in the part of the Irish Frenchman, 
in Midnight Gamblers ; his acting is spirited, but his brogue is very 
ill assumed. 
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August 3.—- The splendid spectacle of the CiUaract of the Ganges^ 
which run upwards of ninety nights one season at Drury Lane, was re- 
vived here this evening. Though the processions and the scenery were 
not so splendid and gorgeous as at the Winter theatre, the drama was 
certainly got up in a very expensive and creditable manner. Mrs. Pope 
displayed great ability in the part of the heroine. Mr. Herring 
played Jack Robinson with humour, and Mr. Cartlich, as the am- 
bitious Bramin, ^'ranted" with '* great force." Af^er some very 
entertaining scenes in the circle, a new drama was produced, trans* 
lated from the French, entitled, The Attach of the DiUgence. The 
story is simply this : Captain La Roche sets off by the dUigence with 
a sum of money to give his foster-daughter, Annette, who is about to 
be married to the innkeeper of the " Steel Castle." The diligence 
is attacked by banditti, and all the passengers are robbed. On their 
arrival at the Steel Castle, it turns out that the innkeeper is leagued 
with the banditti ; the robbers suspect that the captain is acquainted 
with this, and resolve his murder. His life is only saved by the 
arrival of Edward, a young soldier, a former lover of Annette's, who 
was reported to be dead. The scenery and incidents are uncommonly 
well managed, particularly the attack of the diligence, which forms a 
fine picture ; and the representation of that clumsy vehicle was quite 
exact. 



COBURG THEATRE. 

August 24. — A serious historical drama, entitled The Council of 
Ten ; or the Giant Staircase, This is an alteration of Lord Byron's 
tragedy of Marino Falerino^ and is a translation of the one now per- 
forming with great success at Paris. The story materially vari^ 
from Lord Byron's, insomuch as the Doge's lady has committed 
adultery with her husband's nephew, who is killed in the first act by 
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the nobleman who had spoken so freely of her reputation. This is 
made as an additional motive for the Doge to join the conspirators ; 
in the second act, the Duchess confesses her gruilt ; the husband is, of 
course, much enraged ; but after he has been condemned to death, 
freely pardons her, as he nobly says, '* that he. has now cast off all 
his worldly passions." The piece concludes with that fine impassioned 
burst of eloquence, " I speak to time and to eternity, of which I now 
form a part." The drama was listened to throughout with the greatest 
attention, by an audience more numerous than respectable. Of the 
acting, Mr. Cobham deserves favourable notice, for his personatfion 
of the aged Doge, though it was by no means so good as we expected. 
Some scenes betrayed marks of genius ; among them may be noticed 
his manner of refusing to head the conspirators, after having been a 
general and a prince : the concluding speech was well delivered. Mr. 
H. Williams, as the captain of the guard, was powerful and just, 
especially when he entered, after having undergone the tortures of 
the rack. One of the scenes was beautiful, Venice with the canals 
by night. 

VAUXHALL. 

Our visits to these gardens have been few and far between, for 
there is little, either in the company or the entertainments, calculated 
to afford us much gratification. We remember the time when 
VauxhaU could boast of as fine an assemblage of rank, fashion, and 
beauty, as any public place of amusement in town ; but that time is gone, 
we fear, never to return ; for the company appear generally of that 
description we should imagine promenading the gardens atWhite Conduit 
House ; and if any sprinkling of fashion or gentility appeared among 
the motley group, it only served, like two or three stars twinkling in a 
gloomy hemisphere, to make darkness visible. Of the amusements, 
we cannot deny that the managers have spared no expense in the 
procuring of novelties, but unfortunately they are of an ill chosen 
description. In the first place, we think that the introduction of 
theatrical entertainments is very absurd ; the English are not so play- 
mad a going people thM their whole amusement is centered in a 
theatre. The burletta of Music Mad has some claims to notice, on 
the score of novelty, as Mr. T. Cook plays the part of an enthusiastic 
admirer of music with great spirit, if not propriety, — an actor who 
at Drury Lane speaks so carefully as if he was afraid of hearing the 
sound of his own voice. Mr. Weekes has an Irish character in the 
same piece, but we fear that all his humour is in his " unwieldy size :" 
like the prize fed ox, he excites our wonder, though he cannot raise 
our admiration. As so great a variety of entertainments is provided, 
it would be advisable to have two or three sorts of amusement going 
forward at the same time, as it would prevent that disagreeable rush 
at the close of each performance. But there is a very important 
reason for not doing this, which speaks far more to the policy than 
to the fair dealing of the proprietors, and which we will point out to 
the reader. .The four principal amusements are, the Theatre, the Bal- 
let, the Fantoccini, and the Fire- Works. Now, the spot appropriated 
to the public for the witnessing these exhibitions is so ingeniously 
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constructed, that on a fiill night it will not hold one half of the 
spectators, so that. they are totally unahle to witness any of the 
entertainments unless they choose to pay a shilling for entering a 

tallery invitingly placed for their accommodation, and which, no 
oubt, the buffeted, elbowed spectator, avails himself of, though 
enraged at the imposition, he secretly resolves never to enter the 
gardens again. In fact, the only amusement the spectator receives 
for his admission-money is the concert in the open orchestra, and a 
view of the Cosmoramas. We trust that next season the managers 
will remove these impositions, for such they undoubtedly are. On 
the celebration of the Duke of Clarence's birth-day, some water 
which was intended to have passed over the heads of the spectators, 
through some disarrangement in the machinery, fell short of the 
mark, and went on them ; this was received with loud hisses. The 
gardens on this occasion, notwithstanding the great efforts of the 
manager to obtain an audience, were miserably empty. 



THE MINOR THEATRES. 

At the present period, when even tolerably well conducted theatres 
prove in very few instances to be successful speculations, it is more 
than ever necessary that the respectability of their establishments 
should be with managers an object of primary consideration. If so 
important a point be neglected, the drama must inevitably lose the 
patronage of the more enlightened portion of the public — that portion 
to which alone the stage must be indebted for its principal and per- 
manent support. 

That nothing so tends to diminish the respectability of a theatre, 
as the system lately adopted, of issuing shilling orders, is obvious 
from the quality of the audiences that it brings together. An equal- 
ization of the prices of admission to all parts of the house, must 
have the effect of excluding the genteel classes of society. No place 
indeed is left for their occupation, now that the Gods have descended 
from their regions ; the dustman or coal-heaver, formerly content to 
throw down his shilling and take his seat in the gallery, for the same 
money swaggers into the boxes, with perhaps a pipe in his mouth , 
and a gin-bottle in his pocket. But not on this account only would 
the superior part of the community absent themselves from the 
theatre ; they will reasonably infer that the taste and comprehension 
of the audience must be considered in the entertainments that are 
presented to them, and that the want of refinement of the one must 
necessarily occasion a corresponding want of refinement in the other. 

The shilling order system, however, is injurious, not only on the 
ground of its keeping away from the theatre those persons from whom 
it ought to derive its principal patronage : there are other points in 
which it is equally detrimental to the interests of the managers. One 
of the most material objections against the new plan is, the certainty 
of its failing to yield permanent profit. The novelty of affording 
amusement at one fourth of the accustomed price may for a time 
prove attractive ; but, as the desire for any thing is abated in pro- 
portion to the facility with which it may be obtained, the entertain- 
ments at the minor theatres will soon be regarded with conten^p^* 
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The justice of this position has already been illustrated by the empty 
benches of some of those houses where the shilling system is pursued, 
while others that continue to be conducted on the established prin« 
ciples, are sources of considerable gain to their proprietors. The 
best recommendation that can be submitted to those managers who 
have deviated from the hitherto customary course, is, that they should 
return to the usual prices, engage good companies, and produce good 
pieces ; they will then find the pubEc as ready to come to their houses 
as they now flock to those, where the liberality and judgment of the 
managers insure amusement to their patrons, and success to them- 
selves. Reoulus. 



MISCELLANIES. 



MARLOWE. 

It is a strange, but well-known circumstance, that Marlowe has 
been described by all his contemporaries, and also by his biographers, 
as an Atheist and an impious blasphemer, a scoffer of all that was 
holy ; and that he wrote several discourses against the Christian 
religion. Mr. Wood, a writer of the time, considered his untimely 
end as an immediate judgment upon him for his profaneness. Yet, 
on reading the termination of his Faustus, one would suppose that no 
man could have been more forcibly impressed with the truth of our 
holy religion. As we hate mutilating our extracts, we will give the 
whole of the last scene, without apolc^ising for its length, as those 
who have seen it, can have no objection at meeting with it again : and 
to those who have not, it will afford great satisfaction, as the following 
speech is not to be surpassed in grandeur, sublimeness, and horror, 
by any one in our language. 

Faustus's covenant expires with the Prince of Darkness at twelve 
o'clock. 

( The clack strikes eleven.) 

FAUSTUS, solus. 

Oh! Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease and midnight never come. 
Fair Nature's eye I rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ! or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 
O lent^, lent^, currite noctis equi ! 
The stars move still — time runs — the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh ! m leap up to heaven !— Who pulls me down ? 

(Distractedly,) 

E E 
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See where Christ's blood streams in the firmameifit. 
One drop will save me. Oh ! my Christ ! 

(Attempts to pray.) 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ! 
Yet I will call on him — Oh ! spare me, Lucifer ! 
Where is it now ? 'tis gone ! and see 
A threatening arm, an angry brow ! 
Mountains and hills ! come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven ! No. 
Then will I headlong run into the earth : 
Gape, earth ! Oh no, it will not harbour me. 
You stars that reign'd at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist. 
Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud. 

(The clock chimes the half hour,) 
Oh ! half the hour is past, 'twill all be past anon. — 
Oh ! if my soul must suffer for my sins. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain 1 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years — 
A hundred thousand, and at last be sav*d. 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
Curs'd be the parents that engendered me — 
No, Faustus ! curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of heaven. 

(The clock strikes twelve.) 
It strikes ! it strikes ! Now body ! turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
O soul ! be chang'd into small water-drops. 
And fall into the ocean — ^ne'er to be found. 

( Thunder.) Enter the Devils. 
Oh ! mercy, heav'n, look not so fierce on me 1 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile ! 
Ugly hell, gape not ! come not, Lucifer 1 
I'll burn my books ! oh, Mephistophiles ! [Exeunt, 



A NEW WAY OF RAISING THE WiND. 

When the late Mr. Reddish was in Dublin, being of an extra- 
vagant disposition, moreover, a member of Mossop's Company, 
wherein the salaries were not very regularly paid, he got greatly 
involved in debt. His creditors were clamorous. Promises were 
become too cold securities to trust to; besides, they had been 
repeated so often, and under such different modes, that the subject 
was quite exhausted. 

In this dilemma, what was be done? His benefit was coming 
round, on whiph the flower of his hopes depended ; and if he was 
to be deprived of his liberty at so critical a juncture, his ruin was 
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inevitable. In ** war " and *' love," we are told every stratagem 
is fair. Our hero thought it would be much so in distress! His 
propitious stars, therefore, just at this moment propounded to Hitn 
a scheme, which, while it gave every air of security to his creditors, 
left it still with himself to satisfy their demands. As soon as this 
scheme was properly concerted, he sent for all his creditors, and in 
a set speech, probably written by one of his &vourite poets, undet 
similar circumstances, explained to them the pain he suffered at not 
being able to discharge their several demands — ** that from his 
inability he was afraid his * honour' (a principle he held above all 
things most sacred) was liable to be called in question. That, 
therefore, he would risk that pledge no more, when it had been 
(not from intention) so often forfeited. That he had called theni 
together, not to promise, but to perform, which he hoped they would 
understand as such, from the following plan he had arranged for the 
discharge of their demands— which was to beg their acceptance of 
part of their several debts in tickets, and the remainder should be 
paid in cash, from the receipts of the book, the morning afler his 
benefit, by the treasurer, to whom he would give an order for that 
purpose." 

A scheme so exceedingly plausible, tricked out with all the ad- 
vantages of acting, instantly succeeded. The bills were printed— 
tickets delivered — newspaper puffs distributed (at which " art," 
none had a readier hand). And the historical tragedy of Richard III., 
with the abominable murder of his two young nephews in the Tower, 
stared in every corner of that metropolis, in bills, not an inch less 
than " EIGHT FEET LONG." At length the expected night arrived, 
and his house, from the interest of his creditors, who now became 
a party concerned in his profits, filled apace. But, Oh ! mortifying 
discovery ! When the tickets he had given, as part securities, were 
offered, they were refused as spurious by the door-keepers. Some 
insisted strongly they were refused by Mr. Reddish's order, who had 
privately intrusted them with the secret. However, the people 
going along with their families would not be disappointed, but paid 
down their money, still imagining it could be nothing but a mistake, 
which must be rectified as soon as known. Next morning, however, 
found Reddish's lodging surrounded by his creditors, whom their 
late disappointment had made '' watchful as fowlers for their destined 
prey." But, alas! the bird was flown: our hero had been too 
practised in the knowledge of human nature not to have expected 
this visit ; he therefore wisely decamped for England the night before. 



COLMAN'S JOHN BULL. 

John Bull, says Cooke, was obtained from the author, act by act, 
as he wanted money : but the last act did not come, and Mr. ^arri^ 
refused to advance any more. At last, necessity drove him to make 
a finish, and he wrote the fifth act in one night, on separate pieces 
of paper, and as he filled one piece after the other, he threw them 
on the floor : then, after finishing his grog, he went to bed. On the 
morning of the next day he had promised Mr. Harris should have th^ 
idenpuement of the play. Mr. Harris (it being late in the ^ay, and 
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tired of waiting) sent Fawcett to him, and he insisted on going into 
his bed-chamber and waking him. ^' Well ! What do you want ? " said 
Colman. " My dear sir," replied Fawcett, " remember your promise 
to Mr. Harris, we are all at a loss for the last act ? " ** There it is ! 
let me sleep ! " " Where ? " " There, on the floor, pick it up, and 
don't disturb me." Fawcett gathered together the scraps, and took 
them to the theatre in his pocket handkerchief. 



GARRICK'S RICHARD. 

This slight account of Garrick's Richard will not be uninte- 
resting to many of our readers. It was written by an eminent critic 
of the day. 

" May 28, 1776. — The last season of his appearance. — Yesterday- 
Mr. Garrick appeared in the character of Richard III., in the usual 
phrase, to a crowded and brilliant, and we may add too, to a perspiring 
audience ; for it may be truly affirmed, that Drury Lane house never 
contained, at any one time since it was built, so many people o£ 
fashion, and so many mob. His action was sometimes excessive, his 
attitudes were not always well chosen. His voice refused frequently 
to follow his conceptions. He threw an air of ridicule on some of 
the most serious passages of the play, and by so doing, commanded 
plaudits from the galleries. The galleries were frequently thrown 
into convulsions of laughter, when they should have been struck 
with horror at the villany of the tyrant; the absurd effect of his 
manner of playing this part of the character, was not at all to be 
attributed to the actor; to speak impartially, it might be fairly 
divided between him and his auditors in the upper regions. On the 
other hand, he was great beyond expression throughout, the two 
last acts in particular; and called forth powers which seemed to 
have lain dormant since he gained the admiration of a Chesterfield, a 
Lyttleton, and a Fielding. In the scene between Buckingham and 
him, previous to the meeting in Guildhall, and when that nobleman 
introduces the Mayor and citizens to him, subsequent to that 
meeting, he was inimitable. He was no less excellent in the scene 
between him and Lady Anne, where the unrelenting tyrant not only 
tells her, her person is become indifferent to him, but that he hates 
her most heartily." 



HISSING. 
Hissing, to show disapprobation, is of great antiquity* In the 
vulgar technicals of our green-rooms, it is known by the term goose, 
and the extempore strictures of this family critic are more awful to 
the players than those of any other Aristarchus, who only borrows 
the assistance of her feathers. Though Shakspeare makes very 
few allusions to the practice, he speaks once very plainly of it in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor--^^ If I do not act it, hiss me." But 
that this mode of indicating popular dislike was two centuries 
old, no one questioned ; however, it is still more ancient — nearly two 
thousand at least. It did not, in all probability, obtain in the Roman 
theatre, as we learn from the poets that at the games they had a 
different way of showing their approbation^ or expressing their 
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censure. See Horace and Juvenal.* But it was used to public 
speakers, some nineteen centuries ago, as it appears from the 
following passage in Cicero's letters. Speaking of the orator 
Hortensius, Cselius thus describes the success of his eloquence : 
" It is worthy of observation that Hortensius reached his old age 
without once incurring the disgrace of being hissed." 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE .. 

As you have given Luther's opinion of Comedies, perhaps his 
remarks on Music will be allowed a place in your entertaining and 
useful work. Yours, &c. 

J. F. S. 

" Music," said Luther, " is one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifls of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy ; for it removes from 
the heart the weight of sorrows, and the fascination of evil thoughts. 
Music is a kind and gentle sort of discipline ; it refines the passions, 
and improves the understanding. Even the dissonance of unskilful 
fiddlers serves to set off the charms of true melody, as white is made 
more conspicuous by the opposition of black. How is it," continued 
he, " that on profane subjects we have so many fine verses and 
elegant poems, whilst our religious poetry remains so languid and 
dull ? Those who love music are gentle and honest in their tempers. 
I always loved music," added Luther, ^* and would not for a great 
matter be without the little skill which I possess in this art." 



SHUTER.t 

ON MACKLIn's acting MACBETH IN 1778, AT THE AGE OP 75. 

During the rehearsal, Macklin was so prolix and tedious, that 
Ned Shuter (in his arch way) exclaimed, the case was very hard, 
'* for the times have been, that when the brains were out, die man 
would die : but now — " 

Macklin overhearing him, good-naturedly replied, " Ay Ned, and 
the times were» that when liquor was in, the wit was out, but it is not 
so with thee." 

Shuter rejoined in the words of Shakspeare. 

" Now, now, thou art a man again." 



IMPROMPTU BY THE CELEBRATED BURNS. 

ON SEEING MES. R*I)D**L PERFORM THE CHARACTER OP TARICO, AT A 

PRIVATE THEATRE. 

R*DD**L, thous't cured my unbelief 

Of Moses and his rod ; 
At Yarico's sweet notes of grief, 

The rocks with tears had flow'd. 



• Epist L L 18, V. 66. Disapprobation was expressed by turning the ihumbi 
upwards, and the reverse by their compressure. — JuvenaL 3. v. 36. 
t Inserted at the requests of Correspondents. 
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OSBURGA, OR THE DANISH INVASION. 

Mansfield, August 7. — We were highly gratified by the perform- 
ance of a maiden tragedy, bearing the above title, the production 
of J. Haskin, Esq. of Cuckney. The audience was numerous, and 
of the first class, as might have been anticipated, both from the 
talents of the dramatist and the well-known merits of the performers. 
The piece went off well, with a few exceptions, arising from circum- 
stances over which the manager had but a limited control. This 
drama is, with the major portion of our acting tragedies, somewhat 
defective in the unities of time, and place, and action : it is, more- 
over, in that mixed style for which the precedent of Shakspeare is 
so often pleaded. That it is not destitute of poetry, the following 
quotation will attest : — 

Act IV. Sc£NE 5. 

OSBUBOA TO RICDLA, HER FRIEND. 

Observe the leaf of Autumn when it falls : — 
In the same place where that was nourished 
An embryo leaf remains, which in due time 
Bursts forth, expands, attains maturity, — 
Then dies, and leaves an embryo again. 
Thus is it still with Hope ; it buds at first. 
Beneath the vernal influence of the heart. 
Whose ardent summer gives it rapid growth ; 
And when at length approaching winter comes, 
And rudely shakes it off, it never fails 
To leave a germ behind to spring anew. 

The general style of the tragedy may be fairly inferred from the 
following specimen: — 

CAMELRIC TO WULPHR. 

See'st thou yon rising orb ? before him flies f fly) 

The mists, and clouds, and darkness of the night ; 

And though awhile they strive for mastery, 

'Tis fruitless all ; his onward course will show 

He rides triumphantly the god of day ! 

Such is our infant navy: — every keel 

Shall fly the presence of her rising strength, 

Or perish if they dare contend in fight ; 

Thus gathering power by time, shell shine alone 

And ride triumphant mistress of the word ! 

End of Act first f last scene. 



Miss Graddon has been playing at Hastings with unbounded 
applause, as Lucy Bertram, in Guy Mannertng ; and Apollo, m Midas: 
her vocal powers proved a great treat. 

Macready, it is said, is so dissatisfied with the management of 
both the National Theatres, that he is about to exchange tiie buskin 
fox the pulpit, and is now engaged in studying theology. 
, Covent-Garden Theatre.— a meeting of the creditors and share- 
holders of this theatre was held on Monday the 17th, to receive a report 
of a committee appointed to arrange the liquidation of the debtSy and 
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the settlement of the disputes among the proprietors. Mr. Johnson 
read the report, which stated that their efforts to effect any arrange-^ 
ment with the creditors had heen fruitless, and they suggested, that 
to prevent the injury that would f esult from the theatre remaining 
closed next season, it should be opened without prejudice to existing 
interests ; the necessary funds being supplied by the parties in 
possession. It appeared that Mr. Harris would not treat with 
Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and Forbes, unless they paid the new 
debts since 182$, and would rather wait for the decision of the 
House of Lords. Mr. Lowden, on the part of Mr. Kemble, stated 
his willingness to have the questions at issue referred to a barrister, 
and offered to act as manager if he was secured from molestation by 
creditors and shareholders. Mr. Bartley, the comedian, said the 
performers would agree to a sacrifice of 17 per cent., and urged the 
necessity of re-opening the theatre. He was ready to advance ^QOL 
towards a reserve fund. Mr. Corder, the vestry-clerk of St. Paul's, 
Covent-Garden, said the parish would not enforce the execution till 
the affairs were arranged, if they had securi^. Resolutions were 
passed for opening the theatre on the 1st of October, as usual, and 
in favour of a reference for the settlement of the disputes. 

It appears from the printed documents, that no less than 10,993 
orders had been written by the clerk of Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and 
Forbes, in two months, altogether amounting to 3,851/. 1^. A nume- 
rous meeting of the Shareholders, and others connected with the 
theatre, took place in the saloon on Monday, the 24th, but nothing 
decisive was arranged. 

The receipts of Covent Garden Theatre, it appears, last season, 
amounted to only 41,777/. 78,610/. per annum, Mr. Harris states 
to have been the average amount under his management. 

In a letter addressed by Mr. Harris to some of the creditors of the 
theatre, he speaks with much severity of the late management. He 
says, " The property is at present, by the grossest system of mis- 
management, burdened with the old debt and its interest, with the 
addition of a load of their own debt, styled by them, * new debt,* 
which, on the 17th of June, 1828, according to their own statement, 
amounted to no less a sum than 22,486/. 11^. 8e/. ; and what it may 
amount to now, after the last season's disastrous management, it is 
impossible for me to conjecture. The chief complaint of the lessees 
is, that they agreed to give too large a rent. My answer to that is, 
that I offered to hold the theatre and give much more. Instead of 
12,000/. I offered them (including Mr. 'Const's share) a rent of 
13,500/. with securities. This rent they refused. How can they, there- 
fore, complain of the rent, 10,500/. exclusive of Mr. Const's share?" 



THE FEENCH DRAMA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

Probably nothing is so disagreeable to the ears of the English 
admirer of the legitimate drama as witnessing a representation at the 
TM&tre Fran^aise, Rue de Richelieu, — the only house consecrated to 
the higher range of classical performances. The poetical effusions of a 
Corneille, Racine, or Voltaire, however they may interest the mere 
reader by the undisputed beauty of their composition, and the chaste 
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harmony of their rhyme, or even their real dramatic verve^ in a closet 
perusal, must ever fail to excite that sympathetic feeling for the 
character personated, — that intimate connexion hetween the hero of 
the piece (whether ancient or modern) and the audience, which the 
peculiar dignity and energy of our language invariably creates. The 
idea of Agamemnon and Ajax disputing the possession of the fair 
Trojan in " mincing poetry,'* or of Caesar falling under the poniards 
of his assassins, soothed into death by the tuneful cadences of inspired 
patriotism, has always, to myself, appeared so preposterous, that not 
even the talents of that truly great and lamented actor Talma could 
ever reconcile me to it. True it is, that the French language is in 
itself too sterile to admit of a passable composition in blai^ verse, — 
the attempted translation of Milton's Paradise Lost evidently proving 
the impossibility of that species of writing ; but, surely plain and 
simple prose would be preferable — more consistent with sound sense — 
more consonant with nature, and therefore more interesting, than all 
the versification of France's highly esteemed and justly famed poets. 
Of the scenery and decorations I need only observe, that they reflect 
no discredit upon either the taste or abUities of the artists employed. 
An appropriate costume to the characters delineated was established 
by Talma, and founded upon classical references. Upon the whole, 
a man who has been accustomed to the British stage, who can feel and 
understand the innumerable beauties of Shakspeare, and has enjoyed 
the performance of a Kean, a Young, a Kemble, and an EUiston, may, 
without fastidiousness, be permitted to consider that the scene for 
which such a man wrote, and upon which such men enact, must be the 
best and most pleasing in the world. G. B. H. 



REVIEW. 



The House that Jack built. Composed by H. J. Pakormo, Author and 
Composer of the Loyal Coro, dedicated to His Majesty George the 
Fourth. Goulding, Dalmaine, & Co. 

A PASTORALE movemcut in D major. The opening symphony com- 
mences on the tonic, accompanied by the fifth and octave, over which 
a trillo constitutes the upper subject, imitative of mice nibbling corn, 
followed by a cressendo ; and at the termination of the symphony 
the first verse opens on seven very, commanding notes, each verse 
increasing in length : — the music imitates the scrambling of the cat 
at being worried by the dog. The twenty-seventh and four following 
bars is a moving sostenuto bass, which absolves itself from a dissonant 
chord, by means of B flat, to a three-sharps dominant chord of the 
fif^h from the tonic above mentioned. The whole of the subjects are 
simple and concordant : the boldest part is the "priest all' shaven and 
shorn;" it then glides into a minor key. The most pleasing minors to 
the ear are the relative minors ; but in this case, by means of ^e 
preceding symphony, it falls very strikingly into a foreign key, which 
is merely the tonic minor D : after which it moves to the subdominant 
minor G, and so on, until the major is resumed by the move of a 
unison, which beautifully enters the concords of B, five sharps, in a 
sotto voce. Mr. Panormo is evidently a sound musician and excellent 
composer, and we shall be happy in reviewing his Loyal Coro, which 
is very highly spoken of, the first opportunity we have. 
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COINCIDENCES & IMITATIONS AMONG DRAMATIC WRITERS. 

(CmUmued from p. 88.) 

Be silent, daughter, sufferance breeds ease. 

I learn'd in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any barefoot friar. — Jew ofMaliOf Marlowe. 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 

You call me— misbeliever, cut-throat dog« 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine ; 

Thou call'dst me dog before thou hadst a cause. — MercheuU of Veniee. 

For this FU have his heart. — Marlowe. 

I'll have the heart of him if he forfeit. — Shakspeare, 

What, bring you Scripture to confirm your wrongs ? — Marlowe. 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. — Merchant of Feniee* 

You have my goods, mv money, and my wealth. 

My ships, my store, and all that I enjoyed ; 

And, having all, you can request no more, 

Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 

Suppress all pity in your stony breasts. 

And now shall move you to bereave my life. — Marlowe* 

Why I esteem the injury far less 

To take the lives of miserable men, 

Than be the causers of their misery. — Marlowe. 

Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not that : 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. — Shakspeare. 

But take it to you in theDeviUs name. — Marlowe. 
Why then the Devil give him good of it, — Shdkspeare. 

He that desires to pay shall straight become a Christian. 
How ! a Christian ! Hum ! what's here to do? — Marlowe. 

That, for this favour, he presently become a Christian. — Shakspeare. 



But these unspotted eyes encountered mine 

As spodesse sunne doth on the dunghill shine. — St. Peter's Complaint] 

Sometimes the beam of her view ffilded 

My foot, sometimes my portly beuy, 

Then did the sun on a dunghill shine. —ilfefry Wives of Windsor. 

Sleepe, death's allye, oblivion of teares. 

Silence of passions, balme of angry 8ore« 

Suspense of loveei, securitie of feares, 

Wradi's lenitive, heart's ease, storme's balmest shore, 

FF 
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Senses and soule*s reprivall from all lumbers, 
Benumming sense of ill with quiet slumbers. 

St. Peter* s Complaint , Father Southwell.'^ 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more ! 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast.—Macbethy Shakspeare. 

Thinke that the verie stones thy sinnes bewray. — Father SouthtvelL 
Fpr fear the very stones prate of my where-about. — Macbeth, 

POETRY. 
THESPIAN GALLERY. 



" Come like shadows, so depart. 
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We intend the following portraits as a substitute for our biographi- 
cal sketches ; for we find that, with all our care and industry, we have 
not been able to procure any thing new for that department. 

MR. C. KEMBLE.t 
Come tragedy, comedy, farce, or what will, 
Charles still gives a manifest proof of his skill : 
So varied his powers, that, like Proteus, he changes, 
For, equal to all, through the drama he ranges, 
And hears with much ease its vast weight on his shoulders. 
Till, like Atlas, his powers surprise all beholders. 
So graceful his step, so majestic his nod, 
He looks the descendant firom Belvedere's god. 
Yet in tragedy oflt his acting offends. 
For there Nature and Kemhle not always are friends ; 
For his zeal damps his aim in the tragic employment. 
As rakes from excess lose the edge of enjoyment, 

* Father Southwell was not a dramatic poet ; yet these coincidenees are so 
ciuious, that we could not forhear inserting them. He flourished before Shaks- 
speare, and an account of him shall be given in our next 

f Is the youngest son of Mr. Roger Kemble, the manager of a provincial com- 
pany of comedians, and was bom on the 25th of November, 1775, at Brecknock, 
m Wales ; a town which will ever be celebrated in theatrical annals, as having 
been likewise the birth-place of Mrs. Siddons. At the age of thirteen he was 
placed by his brother John at the College of Douay, in Flanders, where he re- 
mained three years. On his return he was appointed toa clerkship in the Post- 
office ; but the duties of this situation being irksome, and salary inconsiderable, 
he became disgusted with it, and determined to make the stage his future pro- 
fession ; to which he was incited by the splendid success which had crowned the 
attempts of his brother and sister. With little previous preparation he com- 
menced his theatrical career, in 1792, at Sheffield, as Orlando m ^s You Like It, 
with much credit to himself and satisfaction to the audience. He continued to 
perform at this place, Edinburgh, and Newcastle for about a year; wheh, 
encouraged by his success, he repaired to London, and on the night of t^e 
opening of the New Drury Lane Theatre, on the 21st of April, 1794, he 
appeared in the part of Malcolm, in Macbeth, 
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He out-Herodfl Herod, and tean hia poor throat, 

Till harmony trembles at every note. 

Though twelve^penny gods may #ith this be delighted, 

Common sense is alarm'd, and meek Reason affiighted. 

Still his Romeo l&e tear^lropping Muse loves to mention, 

And his Edgar *s a treat for the keenest attention. 

Then in the high paths of eleganoe who dare aspire 

To walk as his compeer, or copy his fire ? 

For comedy pleasantly singled him out 

As her gentleman usher, when giving a rout, 

To regulate manners, pretensions, and places, 

To model the awkward and teadr them new graces* 

MADAME VESTRIS.* ^^ 

Tripping light o'er the ground see gay Vestris advancii]^, 

Like the suite of the morning which Gui^o drew dancing, 

Or the dimpled Euphrosyne arm'd in her eyes, 

Or a Parthian huntress, who wounds as she flies. 

She bursts on mankind like the type of good humour. 

And her smUes have a spell that can regulate rumour. 

So archly she looks, and so beauteous her face is. 

Like Venus escap'd from the hands of the Graces. 

A simper, bewitching, irradiates each feature, 

And the men all exclaim ' What a bewitching creature !' 

Such ease, such vivacity, such wit unaffected, 

A love-darting eye, and that eye well directed. 

Bless'd orbs ! where such infantine myriads are seen 

To disportively wanton in Love's magazine ; 

Now pointing their arrows with sedulous pains. 

To triumph o'er reason and lead her in chains; 

Making greater numbers their liberties yield 

Than Caesar subdued in Pharsalia's field. 

* This lady was bom in London in the year 1797, her father being the son of 
that celebrated engraver Bartolozzi, her mother a German lady, and formerly a 
skiUul professor on the piano-forte. Thus she may be said to claim talent as 
an hereditary possession.^ Mist Bartolozzi, however, was not educated with a 
view to her adopting the stage as a profession \ but accident having thrown in 
her way that utirivalled dancer, M. Armand Vestris, then principal of the 
Corps de Ballet at the King's Theatre, the celebrity of this gentleman rendered 
his attention irresistible, and before she had attained the age of sixteen years, he 
led her to the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and was there married, 
January 28, 1813 : no children have been the produce of this union. Madame 
Vestris made her first appearance for her husband's benefit, at the King's 
Theatre, July 20, 1815, in the character of Proserpina, in Winter's beautiM 
opera // Rata de Proserpina, She repeated the character on the following 
Saturday, and was gratified with the plaudits of the Princess Charlotte of Wales : 
and so delighted was her Royal Hignness, that she again visited the house, on 
the Tuesday following, to witness the same opera. After this high approbation, 
it was not surprising that the opera should be frequently performed to the end 
of the season, or that this young performer should become a favourite, whom to 
applaud was fashion. In the winter of 1819 she was engaged by Mr. Elliston, 
and made her first appearance at Drury Lane on the 19th of February following, 
as Lilla in the Siege of Belgrade. 
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She knows the arcanum to mawhal her inlea^ 

Seduce U8 with simp'iing, and win U8 with anilet : 

The nyn^hfl crowd around, as the fiiwna beat their taboait^ 

And dance 'fore the chantress, and join in her laboun» 

Sweet Hannony meUows the notes with her shell. 

And Echo redoubles each lay from her ceH. 

Through Melody's mazes we easy can trace 

The intent of her song by the lines of her face ; 

Her arch comic spirit calls forth approbation, 

Till the Theatre diakes with the loud acclamation. 

Fray Fate that she long may be sportive on earth. 

The prop of burlettas, and mistress of mirth; 

Of female comedians an excellent sample, 

Of Abigail singers &e first great example. 

But let her beware of too great an indulgence 

Of Iricks tiurt but mar her dramatic refulgence ; 

Or if prais'd by the million, grow sick of the cause 

That led her to fiune Ittid'matur'd their applause; 

Lest she find, like some brides, who such errors must weep. 

She can conquer a heart &at she wants sense to keep. 

MR. LISTON.* 

See, Liston comes forth with a confident air, 

As the high-priest of M<«iu% and spoiler of care ; 

The dryness of Shuter, and Edwin's droll whim, 

^ nature were blended and centred in him. 

Hark I the Theatre rings as the wight makes his entry ^ 

For such men are not bom above once in a cent'iy. 

If he eiTs now and then, and his fiuilts meet detection. 

It but proves that the best are not heirs of perfection. 

To debauch common sense he may take many a shape, 

But we laugh at the crime as a comical rape. 

K at Reason's expense he attracts some applause. 

And forces our mirth, though ashamed of the cause ; 

If he sometimes should wound the best props of the stage, — 

'Tis to tickle the lungs of a dissolute age. 

But his name is a tower of strength, tliat defies 

All the storms that engender in critical skies. 

For the int'rests of comedy follow his beck. 

And the Haymarket Theatre hangs round his necL 

Burlettas in future, when pregnant with whim. 

The bard shall with pride dedicate but to him. 



\ 



* Hiis gentleman is descended firom a respectable fimiily in Soho Square. 
When he had passed firom ^outib to manhood he became Master in the Liorary 
School in Castle Street, Leicester Square ; and having contracted a taste for 
dramatic ^diibitions, passed his vacant hours by occasionally performing for the 
benefit of individuals who sometimes held such performances at the Haymarket 
Theatre by licence firom the Lord Chamberlain* Mr. Liston made his bow before 
a London audience at the Haymarket; and on June 14, 1805, the new candi- 
date for popular favour was introduced in the characters of Zekiel Homespun in 
J%e Heir at Law, and Sheep&ce in the FiUage Lawif^r. 



An Ode to The Kelly. fttl 

As the god of festivity, foe of despair^ 

The beacon of joy and assassin of care. 

And when Death on our Listen shaU e'er turn the table, 

Gay Momus in heaven will put on his sable : 

The eyes of gaunt Envy shall beam with delight on% 

And Spleen, when unfettered, with drink make a night on*t 

MISS PHILLIPS .♦ 
When prodigies peep on the earth or the air, 
Mankind for some great revolution prepare; 
And somewhat like that may young Phillips be named^ 
Who the meed of desert has successfiilly claim'd. 
Ere fifteen green summers had mellow'd her age 
She rush'd to the van of a profligate stage ; 
Threw Melpomene's robe o'er her juvenile shoulders. 
And seizing the bowl, shook the faith of beholders. 
Though her mind and her powers I gladly admire. 
She has much to unlearn, and yet more to acquire. 
But greatness is form'd from contracted beginnings, 
As Coutts made his plum by progressional winnings* 
Though her merits are great, her powers to please are restricted. 
For Thalia's offspring she but badly depicted. 
The termagant Oakley or gay Townley's wit 
The decrees of Propriety mark her unfit 
Yes, the dimples of pleasure I advise her resign, 
And keep to Claudia's sorrows and Juliet's shrine. 
For though with vast labour she forces a smile, 
Tis a sickly exotic unknown to the soil. 
Some aver mirthfiil points in her sentiments flow, 
As we say the stones give which have none to bestow. 
When she smiles no true mirth on her countenance sita 
When she laughs 'tis not joy, but a laugh amidst fits. 
Let her polish the talents which heaven has lent her. 
And never again on comedy enter. 

(To be continued,) 



AN ODB TO THE KELLY. 
** Your theatrical talents would insure admiration to the plainest figure." 

BwWi Lttien, 
Though sights may be sought for all over the world. 
And sites of odd buildings to Palaces hurl'd. 

For man's admiration and notice to call : — 
Though sight, when restor'd to the blind is delight : 
Though each pigmy dwarf be a very great sight, 
A sight of my Kelly outbalances all. 

Though murmur may breathe from the ripples of wave 
That round the lov'd stem of their water-plant lave. 

And rising, in tremulence over it fall : 
Though munnurings stir with the wing of the bees, 
And whispers of air on the leaf of the trees, 

One whisper of Kelly's outbalances all. 

* For an interesting Memoir of this Lady, see Not IL 
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Though rivers may roar with the torrent, and anr 
Reverberate its echoes like tones of despair^ 

And Nature*s late smile all distorted appal : . 
Though thmider may in the storm's havoc rejoice. 
And ruin portend in the shriek of its voice, 

The shnek ^ my Kelly outbalances all. 

Though glory may glisten the brow of a saint, 
Mysterious as light with its flickering &int, 

Round Endor's witch circle circumfering Saul : 
Though sun-beams on yon gothic window are straying. 
Like Purity's smile upon purity playing, 

The glance of my Kelly outbalances alL 

Though soft come the winds, scarcely stirring a rush, 
Fresh over the roses, in frankincense flush, 

From kisses they stole in their am<Nrous call : 
Though sweet is Love's sigh at a sorrowM tale. 
As sob-stifled note of the scar'd nightingale, 

The sigh of my Kelly out-balances all. 

Like to glory illuming the prophet, when he 
Dazzled subjects with proof of Divine Majesty, 

And Israel's children, adoring him, faQ : 
Like glories the misdon'd of Heaven surroonct, 
For vnrtue, with Paradise radiance crown'd, 

The Nature of Kelly outbalances alL 
Trim, CoU, Cambridge, 
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DUBLIN. 

Monday, July 27. — Julhu Casar was 
played to the fullest house of the season, 
Brutus, Mr. Young; Mark Anthony, 
Mr. C. Kemble. To witness the mag- 
nificent acting of Young in Brutus, and 
indeed in almost all lus characters, is 
like the perusal of a grand and perfect 
epic poem, in which the combination of 
truth and dignity, and of unity of style, 
produces an elevation of thought with- 
out distracting the imagination by an 
overstrained excitement Mr. C. Kem- 
ble represented Anthony with great 
truth and spirit 

Thursday, — The house was not so 
well filled as we had expected it would 
■have been, from the quality of the per- 
formances. Mr. Young was inimitable 
in King John, as was Mr. C. Kemble 
as Falconbridge. Mias Huddart's Con- 
s^nce was respectable. 

The comedy of the BivaU, by com- 
mand of the Lord- Lieutenant^ attracted 
a nmnerous audience (another paper 
says the house- was empty) ; Faulkland, 
by Young; Absolute, C. Ken^le; Sir 
Lucius, by Power. The Bevenge was per- 
formed to a respectable house last night* 
Mr. Young received well-merited ap- 
plause in Zanga; and Miss Huddart^s 
representation of Iieonora drew down 
frequent bursts of approbation. Mr. 



Power's Larry Hoolagan, in The Lying 
Vakty kept the audience in continusd 
laughter. To-night Mr. Kemble takes 
a benefit, which promises to be wdl 
attended. On Monday night Miss 
Huddart will tidce a boieflt, under the 
distinguished patronage of Lord and 
Lady Gower, which mil terminate the 
performances of the season. 

Mr. Young's engagement has been 
very successfol, and hu benefit was well 
attended. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Monday, August 7. — Mr. Kean com- 
menced an engagement of four nights 
in the part of &ohard the Third ; Rich- 
mond, Mr. Warde; the Queen, Miss 
Smithson; Lady Anne, Miss Lacy. 
Tuesday he played Shylook; Wednes- 
day Othello, for the benefit of Miss 
Smithson; Thursday Sir Giles Over- 
reach; Friday Brutus, for the benefit 
of Mr. Warde ; Saturday Hamlet, for 
his own benefit 

We had heard and read much of the 
ravines which disease had made upon 
Mr.'.Kean's constitution, and of a melan- 
choly decay of his powers, both mental 
and physical} and we must say, that 
though traces of the latter were but too 
visible in lus kneeling, rising, walking, 
and in his inability to excite a more 
rapid or hurried pace, so far from de- 
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tecting the slightesfc symptom of the 
foimer, we have no recollection of ever 
having been so strongly impressed with 
the truth and force of Ms conceptions^-- 
of the workings of passion — or with his 
mastery over the deepest sympathies of 
the human heart Miss 8mitbson's be- 
nefit was well attended. Mr. Warde 
had a well-filled house, notwithstanding 
the announcement of Madame Sontag's 
concert for the same evening. 

Monday, 10. — ^Miss Foote commenced 
an engagement of ten nights ; she has 
played Mrs. Haller; Amadis (Nymph 
rf the Groito); Madame de Germanic 
^in Borne, tweet Home), and several 
other characters. 

August 17.-->Mr. Meadows commenced 
an engagement as Sir Peter Teazle ; 
Lady Teazle, Miss Foote ; Careless, Mr. 
Bedford. Black-Eyed Susan has been 
got up here with great success. 

SLIGO. 
Miss Jarman made her first appearance 
in the part of Juliet, on Monday evening. 
She was received by the audience with a 
simultaneous burst of applause. 

HULL. 

Master Burke returned here on 
Thursday, and played on that, and 
Friday evenings, to fiill houses. 

Monday, August 13. — Mr. Harley, who 
was formerly of the York companv, ap- 

5 eared this evening as Ollapod and 
ack Phantom. The house was well 
attended. 

BRIGHTON. 
Wednesday, — ^Miss Phillips, of Drury 
Lane, appeared this evemng as Mrs. 
Beverley; on Thursday, as Juliet; 
Friday, Mrs. Haller; Saturday, Clau- 
dia, in Bienxa, for her benefit All the 
above-mentioned characters she beau- 
tifiilly depicted, and many single pas- 
sages, particnlarly in Mrs. Beverley, were 
electrizing in their pathos and effect 
Mr. Mude sustained Mr. Beverley with 
great applause. 

YARMOUTH. 

Lady W. Lennox commenced her en- 
gagement, as Rosina, in The Barber of 

Seville, 

MANCHESTER. 

August 15. — Miss Smithson appeared 
before a Manchester public for the first 
time since her return trom the continent, 
on Monday evening, in the character of 
the unhappy Shore. The audience was 
not so numerous on the occasion, as 
from the celebrity which that lady has 
acquired, we had ventured to anticipate. 
But though the argument may be un- 



satisfiictory in the treasury, the manager 
could not but feel pleasure in observing 
that the attendance consisted of many 
parties of high respectability, and of 
acknowledged taste and judgment in the 
drama. Miss Smithson's portraiture of 
the erring, but repentant ndr one, was 
indeed most touchmg. 

On Tuesday night, Miss Smithson 
performed the difficmt character of Juliet, 
and sustained it, too, with all the sweet- 
ness and tenderness that belong to that 
beautiful commentary upon the enduring 
devotion of woman to die object of her 
first affections. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Kean 
presented himself before uie public in 
the character of Shylock. His delinea- 
tion of the part of the hard and unfor- 
giving Jew was as effective as ever ; in- 
deed, it appeared to lis to be more mel- 
lowed in Its kind, and freer firom those 
peculiarities of style, and that alternate 
tameness and intemperance of manner, 
which have in some degree tarnished 
the greatest efforts of Kean's genius. 
The Jiouse was well attended, and the 
plaudits which rewarded the exertions 
of this favourite actor, were warm and 
flattering. 

Mr. Kean has since sustained his 
favourite parts of Richard, and Sir 
Giles Overreach, each with consummate 
skill, and to excellent audiences. To- 
night he takes a benefit, and Monday 
evening closed his engagement, when 
he permrmed Othello, for die benefit of 
Mr. Beverley, the manager. lago, by 
Mr. Waldron ; Cassio, Mr. Green, of 
Covent Garden; Emilia, Miss Lacy. 
Meadows and Bedford have been playing 
here. 

WORCESTER. 

Friday, August 21. — Madame Vestris 
played Lady Teazle to one of the best 
houses we ever witnessed at Worcester. 
This performance has been so often 
criticised in the London papers, that it 
would be useless to say any thing about it. 
Mr. Bennett, the manager, was the 
Charles Surf^e of the evening ; and a 
worse piece of acting was rarely seen. 
Mr. B. puts us in mind of a bear begin- 
ning to dance on hot iron ; for he is con- 
timully treating us with a hop, skip, 
and a jump. Joseph Sur£sce was well 
supported by Mr. Elton ; who, we think, 
is an acquisition to the company. Love- 
day was good in Sir Peter Teazle, though 
we think he made him appear too old. 
The rest of the characters, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Lovedaj, as Mrs. Candour, 
were miserably sustained. We missed 
several old faces, and we think that their 
places have not been well filled up. 
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The after-piece wv Figaro, Madame 
Veftris was lively as Susanna, and Mrs. 
Loveday Tery pleasing and impudent 
as the Page, af iss ^irtolozsi was the 
Countess: her acting was inanimate. 
If stars come into the country, merely 
to give themselves ain, th^ haid better 
stay away. Her singing ** Tjrrant, soon 
I'll burst Ihy chains," would have been 
hissed at any minor theatre in London. 
Miss Campbell, whom we are sorry to 
miss this season, would have sung it in- 
finitely better. 

Sabforday 2^. — Ckarki the Second, — 
SubUme and Beatti^. — Mary, Madame 
Vestns; Page, Miss Bartolozzi; Cobb, 
Mr. Loveday; Charles, Mr. Bennett; 
Bochester, Mr. Elton. It is the great 
curse of country theatres, that however 
unfit for the purpose, managers sdways 
play the principal characters. Mr. Ben- 
nett's Charles was a compound of ig- 
norance and self-sufficiency. He seems 
particularly vain <^ his personal ap- 
pearance, and sacrifices to that all pro- 
prie^ of costume. Who ever saw Charles 



represented by a gentleman with a crop 
(id est, no wig)? Madame Yestris's 
personation of Marv was by no means 
correct Mary is a sunple, unsophistica- 
ted girl : she gave her all the meretricious 
airs of a modem bar-maid. Miss Bar- 
tolom's Page was as c<M and inanimate 
as usual. This lady seems more en- 
gaged with admiring herself than with 
her part Mr. Elton's Rochester was 
good: his figure is slight and genteel, 
and his countenance capable of great 
variety of expression. We wish Madame 
Vestns would not take so much time in 
changing her dress. The performances 
commenced at seven, and were not over 
till half-past eleven : and yet we think 
there are only four acts in the two pieces. 
To accommodate Madame Vestris and her 
sister, they were stretched out into seven 
acts. We cannot conclude, without no- 
ticing Mr. Bennett's unremitting exer- 
tions to please the public in the pro- 
curing of stars. Miss £. Tree and her 
sister appear this week, and Mr. Liston 
the week after. 
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Shakspeare's Coriolantts was performed 
on Saturday week, at the English theatre 
in Paris. Mademoiselle St Leon, a 
French actress, performed the part of 
Volumnia. The French critics (not 
the best judges, by the way) say that 
she pronounced thie English language 
correctlv. The theatre was by no means 
crowded, and the reception of the play 
is said to have been far from enthu- 
siastic. 

The En^Utk Comediam late hi France,-^ 
Ill-used m every respect, and hooted 
every evening, l^ an implacable cabal, 
die English comedians haid their closing 
night on Monday last^ and are now re- 
turning to cross the Straight, pursued 
by the hisses which will a litUe later 
follow the Prince de PoHgnac. This 
new company was a wretched one we 
must adxnit ; but the reception we gave 
them was gross and cruel. Happily, 
however, the cabal, of which these un- 
fortunate players are the victims, is the 
work of a gentleman who arrived express 
firom London for this courageous and 
honourable puipose. There, then, is 
French hospitality abused to gratify the 
rage of John Bull. We do, however, 
b€^ of him to send us for the future 
performers who will ill-use Shakqpeare 



and Rowe a little less. — ^The company 
consisted of Messrs. Wallack, Abbot, 
Diddear, Raymond, Younger, Mrs. 
West, (who has been violenUy hissed) 
&c. &c. 

Perlet commenced an engaffement at 
the Theatre de Madame on Wednesday. 
The tariff for the letting of the boxes on 
this particular occasion, is different from 
the ordinary one. A private box, for 
instance, containing seven places, is 
charged (for one fixed day of the week 
during the whole four montln of Perlef s 
engagement, that is to say, for sixteen 
represeifitations), 400 francs. 

M. de St Georges, the author of 
Jllution, and several other favourite 
dramatic pieces, is appointed joint di- 
rector, with M. Davis, of the Opera 
Comique. 

It is reported that the editor of 
Figaro has actually purchated three of 
the Paris theatres — ^the Vaudeville, the 
Vari6tte, and the Nouveaut6s ! 

The new play of Victor Hugo, entitled 
Marion Detorme, has been ^approved 
in many parts by the censors, and will 
not be suffered to be played, unless great 
alterations are made in it It is said, 
that they have exacted the excision of 
the whole part of Louis XIII. 
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HAYMARKET. 

"Wednesday, August 26.— iVb«Atwg superfluous; Thompson. 
— The Hypocrite. —AiVs Right. — The Rencontre; Planche. 

The absurd interlude of All's Right was translated a few seasons 
ago for Mr. La Porte to perform Mr. Cool. The character this 
evening was sustained by Mr. Liston. 

Thursday, August 27.- — Nothing Superjhious, — Sweethearts and 
Wives; Kenny. — The Happiest Day of my Life; Buckstone. — 
Manoeuvring; Planche. 

Friday, August 28. — The Miser; Fielding.— L^« and Downs; 
Poole. — Fish out of Water ; Kenny. — AlVs Right, 

Saturday, August ^9,— Ups and Downs. — Paul Pry. — Nothing 
Superfluous. 

Monday, August 31. — Lover's Vows; Kotzebue and Inchbald. — 
Illustrious Stranger ; Kenny. — The Happiest Day of my Life, 
(For the benefit of Mr. Liston.) 

This actor concluded his engagement this evening. The theatre 
has been crowded every night of his performing. He played The 
Baron, in the first piece, very respectably. 

Tuesday, September 1. — Fatality (Ist time). — Clandestine Mar^ 
riage. — Youth, Love, and Folly. 

Dramatis P«er*on^.— Greneral Loverule, Mr. Thompson ; Edward, 
(his Son), Mr. Brindal ; Bertrand, (a veteran Soldier), Mr. Cooper ; 
Michael, Mr. V. Webster ; Lackbrain, (a Farmer) Mr. Webster ; 
Mrs. Lackbrain, Mrs. Glover ; Susanna, Miss F. H. Kelly. 

The new drama is a continuation of Love and Reason, a piece 
played at Covent Garden and the Adelphi, with great success, a few 
seasons ago. It will be recollected that in the former drama Susanna, 
from motives of gratitude to the General, consents to marry Bertrand, 
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tfaough dbe is mudi attadied to Edward. The lolly of this nn- 
natural hdhmi, and the miaerable eifeda that would be ocmseqnently 
supposed to result firom it, are in this drama very fitithfally pointed 
out. 

The story c<Nnmaices three years after Susanna's marriage, and 
finds her settled with her husband in a handsome fiirm, the gift of 
Edward to Bertrand. Though an ezem^ary wife and mother, her 
disappointment had caused a settled melandioly, which is displeasing 
to her husband, who is hasty and sensitive, but warmly attached to 
her. At this period, Edward, who has married a woman in high life, 
and been hated, and at last dishonoured by her, returns home to his 
fiither, and his early firiends. His presence gives Susanna great 
uneasiness, lest Bertrand's jealousy should be roused ; this is increased 
by Edward, who, wishing to unfold his gri^ to her, seeks a private 
interview, whidi she refuses ; and is aided by Mrs. Lackbrain, Ber- 
trand's cousin, who, upon his surprising Edward at Susanna's feet, 
generously turns bra suspioon upcm herself; but the folly of her hus- 
band, Lackbrain, who is too soft to be aware of the mischief he is 
doing, renders all her eflibrts unavailing, and circumstances combine 
to fix the appearance of g^t on Edward and Susanna, and awake 
Bertrand's jealousy, who, stui^ almost to madness, will listen to no 
justification, but challenges him to fight ; two shots are heard, and 
the piece concludes with Bertrand rushing in, and fiilling at the 
General's feet, entreating forgiveness for having killed his son. 

This piece is tran^ted by Miss Bowden, die authoress of Qwte 
Correct. The part of the veteran is adimrably suited to die talents 
of Mr. Ckxiper, and was raidered extremely eflfecdve. Mrs. Glover 
was much applauded in the termagant Mrs. Lackbrain, and the other 
characters were well filled. 

Wbdnssdat, September 2. — FaMaUty ; Miss Bowden. — bUrigue. — 
Secrets Worth Knowing ; Morton. — Jekn of Paris, 

Reeve's round, rich, healthy appearance, as April, and Farren's 
lanky, care-worn, decrepid look, as Rue, form a most laughable 
contrast. 

Thubsdat, September 3. — Speed the Plough; Morton. — Fa^ 

taUty; Miss Bowden. — Manceuvering. — ^Twixt the Cup and 

the L^. 
In the last piece Reeve played Simon Pengander with much 
applause. 

Fribat, September ^.—She Would and She Would Not : Gibber.— 

FaialUy; Miss Bowden.-- TAe Aftser ; Fielding.— TAe Lottery 

rtchet. 
In the &8t piece Webster played the lying ingenioiu rascal Fn^ 
panti, with a good deal of spirit. 
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Saturdat, Septembers. — FataUtif.^The School for Scandal.^ 
tfharles the T<mey%h. 

The comedy was vilely cast. In the last, Reeve played Adam 
Brock for the first time. 

Monday, September 7. — Fatahty.'^LaMgh When Ycu Can ; Rey- 
nolds. — The Muer.-^The Milliners ; Plaoche. 

Reynolds's comedies were much abused and satirized at the time 
they first appeared ; yet we should be very happy, and we are sure 
the frequenters of the theatres will coincide with us in our declaration, 
if the present novelties were one half as amusing. Vining appeared 
as Gossamer, we believe for tiie first time, a character written for 
Lewis ; but it has been played, with great success, by Elliston. With 
the exception of Jones, Vining is the only actor of the present day at 
all qualified to represent Reynolds's gay and eccentric heroes : *^ Thus 
rats become dainties when God sends a famine.** Mr. Vining under- 
stands his business, and is very attentive to it ; and though his acting 
does not possess the richness and communicative glee of Lewis and 
Elliston, he is almost always correct in his conceptions, and frequently 
pleasing. Cooper, as the philanthropic negro, declaimed with much 
judgment ; but Mortimer, in Mr. Thompson's hands, instead of ex- 
citing the comniiseration of the audience, inspired them with feelings 
of disgust. It is really bfibring them a most gross insult to assign a 
character of such importance to the interest of the comedy to such aii 
actor. 

TuESDAT, September 8. — Rule a Wife and have a Wife; Beaumont 
and Fletcher.— CAarfe* the Tweyih, — The Lottery Ticket,^ 
Fatality. 

This Gomedy is greatly indebted for the hold it still has on the 
public to the amehorating hand of Garrick, to whose inimitable peif- 
formance of Leon its best celebrity may be ascribed. What Leoii 
suffered at the decease of Garriok, the Copper Captain lost by that of 
Lewis. Mr. Cooper personated the former, and Mr. Vining the latter, 
both for the first time, and with success. Mr. Cooper's assumption 
of idiotey was good; but when he " threw off the cloud and appeared 
himself," he was rather boisterous. It is a great misfoiftune that 
actors will not be convinced that ranting does not in^>ly firmness, nor 
violence feeling. Estifania was admirably sustained by Mrs. Glover, 
a part she has long been admired in. Mrs. Fawcett played Mai*garetta 
with propriety, though she could not be justly styled a Uttle piece of 
mischief. This is a character we trust is rare— ^Margaretta considers 
marriage as a cloak, and bears the yoke that she may be iVee ; and a 
husband is with her a ball to He by her side to wash out her stains. 
K there be any woman of such a libertine mmdy there j» no ttaa, nie 
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think, like Leon, who, after marrying her, would credit her professions 
of repentance, or believe her reclaimed. Therefore this main part 
of the business is both preposterous and offensive. The old woman 
was played by Reeve, who greatly assisted Vining in one of the beat 
scenes in the play. Cacafogo, a most disgusting character, which the 
authors intended as a copy of Falstaff, and which they even had the 
audacity to consider superior to the Fat Knight, was well sustained 
by Williams. The house was tolerably full. 

Wednesday, September 9. — Fatality, — Speed the Plough, — Ren- 
contre. — Tom Thumb, 

Thursday, September 10. — /Vz^aZ%; Miss Bowden. — The Green 
Eyed Monster; Planche. — Spring and Autumn ; Kenny. — Lodgings 
for Single Gentlemen, 

Friday, September 11. — Fatality, — William Thompson (1st time). 
— Laugh When You Can, — The Happiest Day of my Life, 

Dramatis Personce, — William Thompson the First, Mr. Vining; 
William Thompson the Second, Mr. J. Reeve; Doctor Soothem, 
Mr. Williams ; Bailiff, Mr. C. Morris ; Thomas, Mr. Coates ; 
Miss Dormer, Mrs. Ashton ; Mary, Miss Barnard ; Julia, Miss 
F. H. Kelly. 

Dr. Soothem, a physician residing at Richmond, is expecting two 
visitants, with whose persons he is unacquainted, William Thompson 
the Second, his intended son-in-law, and an insane person as a patient ; 
the first had taken his place by the stage, and stowed in it a fine cod- 
fish and a hamper of champaigne, but had unfortunately suffered it 
to start without him. His situation has, however, been taken uncon- 
sciously, by another William Thompson, a gentleman who is addicted 
to somnambulism, and who, in his sleep, very unceremoniously takes 
his seat in the coach. When the stage arrives at Dr. Soothem's gate, 
inquiry is made whether it contains a Mr. William Thompson : the 
answer is affirmative, and the sleep-walker is astonished to find him- 
self received with the most cordial welcome by a person whom he 
had never seen before. In the doctor's daughter he discovers a lady 
whom he had much admired at a masquerade, so that he resolves to 
favour the mistake. The real William Thompson, however, soon 
makes his appearance, after undergoing a series of misfortunes : he is 
first of all arrested for a debt which his namesake had contracted ; next 
he is nearly torn to pieces by some hounds, who had sc^ited a piece 
of venison pasty which he had placed in his coat pocket. At length 
he arrives at the doctor's house, where he encounters his rival, who 
informs him that the doctor is dead ; he however shortly meets with 
•the doctor, and mistakes him for an undertaker ; and the doctor, firom 
-his torn garments and odd expressions, takes him to be the insane 
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patient that he was expecting, and under that impression has him 
bledy blistered, and his head shaved. The doctor at last, however, 
discovers kis mistake, and offers him his daughter ; but the treatment 
he has received inspires him with such a horror to the family, that he 
declines the honour, and agrees to marry Miss Mortimer, to whom be 
had some time before plighted his vows, but had been induced to 
break them, in the hopes of a more wealthy marriage ; and the there- 
fore fortunate somnambulist, with the consent of all parties, receives 
the hand of Julia. 

The incidents in this farce are ingeniously strung together, and 
afford much mirth ; it is said to have been produced by Miss Bowden. 
We are surprised that a lady should have written so disgusting a 
dialogue as that between Dr. Soothem and Mr. Thompson, when the 
latter mistakes the former for an undertaker ; indeed, the whole of 
the language is far below mediocrity, and we suspect that Mr. J. 
Reeve manufactured Mr. Thompson's portion of it himself. Mr. 
J. Reeve played with great humour, and raised considerable laughter 
whenever he appeared. Mr. J. Vining was very agreeable as the 
somnambulist, and the other characters were well supported. 

Saturday, September 12 — Speed the Plough. — Two Pages of Fre' 
deric the Great, — William Thompson, 

Monday, September 14. — The Goldsmith, — RtUe a Wife and Have 
a Wife, — William Thompson, 

Tuesday, September 15. — The Two Friends, — The Clandestine 
Marriage; Colman and Garrick. — William Thompson, 

Wednesday, September 16. — A Bold Stroke for a Wife.^^Two 
Pages of Frederic the Great, — William Thompson, Colonel 
Feignwell, Mr. Cooper ; Modelove, Mr. Webster ; Ann Lovely, 
Miss F. H. Kelly. 

We have so amply discussed the merits of this comedy, in a pre- 
ceding number, that we have not any further remarks to make. 
Cooper is inferior to Kemble in the hero, and the other characters, 
3¥ith the exception of Farren's Periwinkle, were but indifferently 
sustained. 

Thursday, September 17. — Speed the Plough. — William Thompson. 
— The Happiest Day of my Life, — Intrigue, 

Friday, September IS. — William Thompson, — The Rivals, — The 
Happiest Day of my Life, — The Lottery Ticket. 

Saturday, September 19. — The Happiest Day of my Life, — Secrets 
.Worth Knowing, — Spring and Autumn, — William Thompson. 

Monday, September 21. —r The Goldsmith, — Procrastination 
(1st tune). — WilUam Thompson. — The Happiest Day of my 
Life* 
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Major D'Arcy, Mr. Yinimo; Sir John FrankUn^ Mr. Williams; 
Mr. Montague, Mr. W. Farrbn; Mr. Perkins, Mr. Wsbstea'; 
Parchment, Mr. Bishop ; Jcriin Bates, Mr. J. Reeye ; Miss Maria 
Duncan, Miss F. H« Kelly ; Mrs. Bates, Mrs. TATLXuaE ; Flora, 
Mrs. T. Hill ; Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Hvmbv ; Miss Perkins, Mrs. 
Gloteb. 

The piece opens at Sir John Franklin's house, at Richmond, who 
is momentarily expecting the arrival of Mr. Montague, the son of 
an old friend, whom he is anxious should marry his niece, the widow 
YernoB. Instead Of Mr. Montague, Major D'Arcy appears, a dash- 
ing, gallant officer, and a warm admirer of the w'idow; on hearing 
the person's name tfaey are expecting, he decfores they are likely 
to wait some time, &>r that Mr. Montague was formerly in the same 
regiment as himself, and was so notorious for procrastinating all 
his movements, that he went hy the Joe Miller title of the late 
Mr. M. ; and mentions a fact of his heing ordered to lead an assault, 
which would have for ever established his military fame, but that, 
in consequence of the length of his harangue to his soldiers, he 
arrived just in time to see the English colours placed on the enemy's 
walls. Sir John, fearful of the Major gaining the lady instead of 
his friend, civilly bows him out of the house, and the scene changes 
to Mr. Montague's abode, which is upwards of 100 miles from Sir John 
Franklin's. Here we are introduced to his orphan ward, Miss Maria, a 
young lady who secretly cherishes a deep love for her guardian, 
or rather benefactor; after some conversation respecting the pro- 
crastinating habits of Mr. Montague, the gentleman enters, as usual, 
in a violent hurry ; a variety of letters lie unopened on the break- 
fast table, one of which, by some fortuitous chance, he is induced 
to open, it is from Sir John Franklin, reminding him of the clause 
in his uncle's will (that unless he marries before the age of thirty-five, 
he forfeits 80,000/.), and inviting him to his house, to marry his 
niece, a lady that he was once violently attached to, and only lost 
to him through his dilatory movements. Montague, on reading this, 
recollects that there only ten days wanting to complete his thirty-fifth 
year ; and on looking at the date of his friend's letter, finds that it is 
a fortnight old, he therefore resolves instantly to set off for Rich- 
mond, and the first act concludes with his departing to secure a 
place in the coach. The second act opens with the arrival of Mr. 
Perkins and his sister ; the first is a crafty attorney, and the second 
a lady of a certain age, who is very anxious to change her maiden 
state, and has fixed upon Mr. Montague for the purpose, but her in- 
tentions are completely fustrated by that gentleman accidentally wit- 
nessing a violent altercation between Perkins and his sister ; in which 
the lady avows her intention of entrapping Mr. Mcmtague into a mar- 
riage with her. These persons are quickly dismissed— they may be 
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Qcgisidered in the lig]|t of interlopera^ as they d« not 9t all fomvttid. the. 
action of the piece* After many delays, Mr. Montague leaves htfl^ 
house, and Maria gives his attendant, John Bates, a. letter, to be 
delivered to her guardian when his matrimonial arrangements are 
*.* settled." Thus ends the second act. In the third, we return to 
Sir John Franklin, who, as well as the widow, is almost tired of 
waiting for Montague* A messenger is announced from him — this 
is John Bates, who says his master was detained at Coventry, from 
having left his pocket-book at home. After a whimsical aoeount of 
his adventures^ Mr. Montague at length does make his appearaoce, 
and succeeds in making a tolerable impression on the widow. 
Major D'Aroy, however, contrives to re-^oter the house, and while 
Mr. M. is congratulating himself on his success, walks off with the 
lady. Sir John is, however, determined that Montague shall have 
his niece, and orders the Major to quit the house. D'Arcy, enraged,, 
seeks a private interview with his rival, and challenges him : they 
fight — the Major is slightly wounded, and, Montague runs for a 
surgeon. During his absence, the widow exhibits such symptoms 
of regard for D'Arcy, that the uncle, wearied with Montague's delays, 
gives. him her hand, so that Montague comes back just in time to 
witness his adversary's success. Hearing him say that all is 
settled, John Bates gives Maria's letter : in this she avows her love, 
now that he was supposed to be united to another, and bids him eter-< 
nally farewell, as her feelings would not permit her to remain in the 
same house after he was married. Montague is delighted with the 
intelligence, as he discovers that he long had loved this lady, but 
from her being always with him, had never thought of marrying her. 
Mrs. Bates makes her appearance, to state that Miss Maria had 
come to Richmond, in order that she might privately witness his 
marriage, and see him for the last time — and hearing of the duel, 
had come to the house to inquire after his safety. Montague rushes 
out to fetch the lady, and the drama concludes with aU parties 
expressing themselves perfectly happy. 

We have given rather an elaborate sketch of Procrastination, in 
order that our readers may be fully enabled to judge of its merits 
and defects. It must be apparent, that the plot is of a very slight 
texture, and that the incidents are not very ingeniously wove 
together. Still there is so great a knowledge of stage effect, and 
so much theatrical tact displayed in certain lltde points, more easily 
seen than described, that if the judgment of the critic may be 
somewhat displeased at the velocity with which the author moves 
his characters from place to place, he canno^ help being amused at 
the oddity of the situations. 

The dialogue has not any of those brilliant flashes of wit and 
humour which were wont to set the audience in a roar, but is free, 
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thank heaven, from puns. Some expressions, however, were of so 
coarse and vulgar a nature, as to call forth the loud censure of the au- 
dience. The acting throughout was excellent. — It will be easily imagi- 
ned that the whole interest of the piece consists in the movements of 
Mr. Montague. Farren has achieved another triumph, by his perso- 
nation of this very original character — his constantly declaring that he 
will never postpone making his arrangements, and for ever doing it — 
his whimsical account of his three matrimonial engagements all being 
broken off by his being too late — and the just emotions of surprise and 
pleasure he exhibited when reading Maria's avowal of her love, were 
all chaste and rich pieces of acting. — The other characters are but 
indifferently drawn. The widow seems in doubt to which of her 
admirers she should give the preference till the very conclusion ; Maria 
is rather an interesting character, but very faintly developed. It is 
a pity that Miss F. H. Kelly has chosen so artificial a style of 
acting : possessing capabilities of the first order, she mars all her 
exertions by her constrained and affected delivery. She, however, 
did full justice to the author's intentions. Miss Primrose is a mere 
sketch, made very amusing by the admirable acting of Mrs. Glover. 
John Bates, the Major, Mrs. Bates, Sir John Franklin, &c., are all 
every-day characters, and all admirably acted. The comedy was 
received with great applause — it is the production of Mr. H. Payne, 
the author of Claris Charles the Second^ the Lancers^ &c. 

TuEsi)AY, September 22. — Speed the Plough; Morton. — Fatality. 
The Two Friends.— Peter Smink.—(¥ov the benefit of the Phi- 
lanthropic Institution.) 

Wednesday, September 23. — The Lottei'y Ticket. — Procrastination; 
H. Payne. — William Thompson, — Frederick the Great, 

Thursday, September 24. — Procrastination. — Speed the Plough. — 
William Thompson. 

Friday, September 25. — Procrastination,"^ Clandestine Marriage. 
— William Thompson, 

Saturday, September 26. — Procrastination. — William Thompson. — 
RtUe a WifCi and have a Wife. 
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Wednesday, August 26. — The Spring Lock; Peake. — Sister of 
Charity, — Free and Easy; Peake. 

Thursday, August 27. — Der Vampyr. — The Spring Lock. 

Friday, August 2S.-^Der Vampyr. — The Spring Lock. 

Saturday, August 29. — Der Vampyr* — The Spring Lock. 
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Monday, August 31. — Der Fampyr, — The Spring Lock. 

Tuesday, September 1. — Dei- Fampyr, — The Spring Lock. 

Wednesday, September 2. — Der Fampyr, — The Spring Lock, 

Thursday, September 3. — Der Fampyr, — The Spring Lock. 

Friday, September 4. — Der Fampyr — The Spring Lock. 

Saturday, September 5,^-^Sister of Charity. — Sold for a Song, — 
The Spring Lock, 

Dramatis Personce, — Count Cremona, Mr. J. Russell; Dense, 
Mr. Salter ; Alfred, Mr. Wood ; Adelle, Miss Cawse ; Eliza, 
Miss H. Cawse. 

The new musical interlude is (as usual) a translation from the 
French, and is very similar to a piece produced at Vauxhall this ^- 
season, called Music Mad. The plot is of a very simple nature, 
and may be thus described: — Count Cremona, a musical enthusiast, 
resolves to give his niece's hand to that suitor who can sing the moat 
scientific air ; accordingly, the lady's lover beguiles the old gentle- 
man out of his consent by appearing— first as a troubadour — a 
Spanish minstrel — and lastly in his own character of an Englishman. 
The piece succeeded through the praiseworthy exertions of the 
different performers. Mr. Wood obtained but little applause in the 
first two airs ; but the third, an English ballad, he gave with much 
true taste and expression ; it is likely to become extremely popular. 
It is translated by Mr. Bailey, the music is by Mr. A. Lee. 

Monday, September 7.— TAe Witness; Bailey. — Sold for a Song. 
— The Spring Lock; Peake. 

Tuesday, September 8. — The Spring Lock, — Sold for a Song. — 
The Bottle Imp, 

Wednesday, September 9. — The Recruit (1st time). — Bomhastes 
Furioso. — The Spring Lock. 

Dramatis Personce. — Albert Ritzier (a Swiss Chief), Mr. J. 
Vining; Col. Lacrosse (Officer of a French Corps), Mr. Baker; 
Hans Frankhausen, Mr. Keeley ; Pierre Petard, (Serg. of Grena- 
diers), Mr. O. Smith ; Hector Le Brun, Mr. Salter ; Antoine, 
Mr. Irwin; Sentinel, Mr. J. Cooper; Lory Quartz, Mr. F. Mat- 
thews; Agnes (Wife of Albert Ritzier), Miss Kelly; Elise (her 
Sister), Mrs. Keeley. 

Albert Ritzier, (a Swiss patriot) despairing of being able to free 
his country from the yoke of France, enlists in their service ; his 
wife is much agonized on learning this rash act, and being acquainted 
with the time he was to join his regiment, infuses a strong opiate 
in his wine, the effects of which do not subside till twenty-four hours 
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afler the time appointed for him to be at head-qnarters. He is con- 
sidered as a deserter, and a party of soldiers are sent to his cottage 
to apprehend him. Agnes observes their approach, through the win- 
dow, and discovers they are led by Petard, a soldier, who bad lately 
offered her some dishonourable proposals. Albert, on hearing this, 
seizes his rifle, and very prudently shoots him. Petard rolls down 
a precipice, apparently lifeless, and Albert is taken and condemned 
to be shot for the murder; but, however, just as he is about to 
undergo his sentence. Petard is discovered to be alive ; he had se- 
creted himself in the recesses of the mountain, in the hopes of being 
able to gain Agnes ai^er her husband was dead. 

The fable, however simple^ is broken and entangled, through the 
total ignorance of the author, not only of the known and established 
rules of the drama, but of the occult science of story-telling : so 
much so, that we are surprised any man possessing common sense 
should write such stuff, still more that any manager should pro- 
duce it. We put this simple question — If a deserter fires at, and 
wounds the leader of a party sent to apprehend him, would that at all 
mitigate the offence, and consequently change the sentence, because 
the man did not die of his wounds ? But it is a mere waste of time to 
criticise such productions. The acting was, as is always the case at this 
house, excellent. This has been a fortunate season for Mr. J. Vining, 
for he has been placed in characters which have enabled him to ex- 
hibit talents that might bave ever remained dormant to a London au- 
dience. Mr. Keeley.was amusing as a village schoolmaster, who 
enlists in the French service, through a fit of jealousy about his 
mistress, Elise. Before quitting this drama, we beg to remind our 
dramatists of a very homely, though just proverb — " Too much* 
of. one thing is good for nothing.'' The jealousies, the quarrels, and 
the reconciliations between Mr. and Mrs. Keeley may be very amusing 
now and then; but when they form the main incident in every new 
drama, it is really quite unbearable. 

Thursday, September 10. — The Recruit — Sold for a Song, — 
The Spring Lock. 

Friday, September 11.— ^7%e Recruit, — Sold for a Song, — Master^ s 
Rival, 

Saturday, September 1%, — The Recruit, — Sold for a Song, — 
The Spring Lock, 

Monday, September 14. — The Recruit, — The Middle Temple.^^ 
The Bottle Imp, 

Tuesday, September 15. — Der Vampyr, — Sold for a Song, — I*he 

Sister of Charity, 
Wednesday, September 16, — Der Vampyr, — Bombastes Furioso, — 

The Spring Lock, i 
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Mr. O. Smith's Bombastes is equal, in dry original humour, to any 
piece of burlesque acting on the stage. He was admirably supported 
by Mrs. C. Jones, in Distaffania. 

Thursday, September 17. — Der Fampyr, — Sold for a Song. — The 
Spring Lock, 

Friday, September 18. — Der Fampyr. — Sold for a Song.-^He 
Lies like Truth. — The Waterman. 

Saturday, September 19. — The Sergeant's Wife, — The Quartette, 
-^The Middle Temple, — Lying made Easy, 

Monday, September 21, — The Noyades» — Presumption; Peake. 

Tuesday, September 22. — 

Wednesday, September 23.— TAe Spring Loch — Military Tactics. 
--The Bottle Imp, 

Thursday, September 24. — The Noyades, — Sold for a Song. — 
Free and Easy, 

Friday, September 25. — The Sister of Charity. — Gretna Green. — 
The Spring Lock, 

Saturday, September 26. — The Noyades, -^Sold for a Song. — 
Der Fampyr, 



SURREY THEATRE. 

August 28. — False Friendship; or. The Irish Traveller, This is 
an abridgement of an interesting melo-drama, called False and True, 

/ia^m^^ ^?4Mr. -Homenon" played O'RafFerty, a favourite part of Irish John- 
stone's, but not widb much success. His acting is both deficient in 
ease and humour ; some parts told well, particularly the account of 
his strange blunder in arriving at Naples instead of Dublin, through 
the similitude of the two bays. 

August 31. — A new comic pantomime, Tibhy and Tabby; Har- 
lequin, Mr. Ellar: Clown, Mr. Paulo; Columbine, Miss Barnett. 
The new entertainment was much applauded by a crowded audience. 

I Sept, 7, — The Red Rover, This drama has been got up with great 

spendour, and some very appropriate choruses are introduced, the 

^ composition of Mr. Blewit. Mr. T. P. Cooke played the noble- 

hearted sailor (Fid) with much characteristic feeling ; and Mr. Osbal- 
distone, as the Red Rover, was not only very energetic, but graceful 
and dignified ; his intonation is remarkably clear and distinct. Mrs. 
Egerton made the part of Madame de Sacey very interesting by her 
excellent acting. 

Sept. 21. — ne Flying Dutchman; or^ The Phantom Ship, This 
extraordinary drama has also been revived in a very pains-taken and 
creditable manner. Vanderdecken is another of Mr. T. P. Cooke's 
personations deserving the most unqualified praise ; the wild and 
more than earthly gloom which seems to be stamped upon his visage. 
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and his mysterious and romantic appearance, inspired the spectators 
no less with awe than admiration. Vale played Reeve's part of the 
Cockney Dutchman with some humour, though we missed the rich 
drollery of the former. Mr. Forrest is not sufficiently sprightly for 
Toby Varnish, his action is far too mechanical. 

Black-Eyed Susan has nearly reached the 100th night, and con- 
tinues to be announced " every evening till further notice." 



COBURG THEATRE. 

The only novelty here, during the past month, is a drama called 
Kasil Irmark; but this is merely The Spectre CreWy a piece played a 
few weeks ago at the Surrey ; an account of it has been given. 
Cobham plays the Pirate. The Doge of Venice was very unsuccessful. 
We regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. E. L. Lewis, of 
this establishment, an actor who possessed some talent, and moreover 
was extremely useful. 



ASTLEY'S THEATRE. 

Timour the Tartar has been the chief object of attraction at thb 
theatre, during the past month. 



A DISSERTATION ON PANTOMIME. 

The name of Pantomime^ which signifies an imitation of every thing, 
was first given to those comedians who imitated and explained all 
sorts of subjects by gesture. It originated amongst the Romans, as 
we are told by Zorimus and Suidas, under the reign of Augustus 
Caesar. 

The first inventors of this new art were Pylades and Bathyltus, 
who both rendered their names celebrated in the Roman history. 
They were both rivals in their art — the former protected by the 
Emperor, the latter by Maecenas ; and their disputes at times ran so 
high with the public, that on Caesar himself once advising Pylades to 
live in greater harmony with his competitor, the other had the con- 
fidence to remark, " That the best thing that could happen to him, 
was to see his people busied in such a dispute ;" thereby indicating 
that he could carry on the purposes of government more uninter- 
ruptedly. What seems very surprising is, that those pantomimes who 
so charmed the Roman people in this era of their highest polish and 
refinement, did not make use of the motions of their face, it being 
certain that they gesticulated with masks, in the same manner as the 
other comedians. Lucian says, in his * Treatise on Dancing,' " that 
the pantomimic mask had not a wide mouth, like those of common 
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comedians, but was much handsomer ;*' and Macrobius relates, that 
Pylades being vexed once when he was acting the character of Her- 
cules Furius, because the spectators complained that his gesticulation 
was extravagant, cried out to them, ** Don't you know, you fools, that 
I am acting the part of a greater fool than yourselves t" Yet not- 
withstanding this very great inconvenience, the pantomime was so 
entire master of his action, and rendered his expression so marked 
and intelligible that the general character of his art was, 

'' Tot linguae quot membra viri mirabilis est ars 
Quae facit articulos ore silenti loqui." 

Cassiodorus, with many other respectable authors, afler speaking 
of the tragedies and comedies that were represented on the stage, 
called the pantomimes ** Men, whose eloquent hands had a tongue as 
it were on the tip of each finger, — men, who spoke while they were 
silent, and who knew how to make an entire recital without opening 
their mouths, — men, in short, whom Polyhymnia had formed, to 
show that there was no necessity for articulating in order to con- 
vey our thoughts." Lucian likewise declares himself a zealous 
partisan of these dumb comedians, and we find he took a pleasure in 
relating such facts as might be an honour to their profession. 
Amongst other things he says, that a cynic philosopher treated their 
art as a childish amusement, and defined it a collection of gesticulations 
which the music and decorations rendered barely tolerable. But a 
pantomime of Nero's court, wishirig to show the philosopher he was 
in the wrong, executed before him the amours of Mars and Venus in 
dumb declamation, without any instrument to accompany him, upon 
which the cynic frankly acknowledged he was master of a real 
art. The same author relates, that a king, whose dominions bordered 
upon the Euxine sea, happening to be at Rome, during the reign of 
Nero, begged of that prince very earnestly to let him have a panto- 
mime he had seen perform, that he might make him his general 
interpreter in all languages. " This fellow," said he, " will make all 
the world understand him, whereas I am obliged to have I don't 
know how many interpreters in order to keep up a correspondence 
with my neighbours, who speak a great many different languages 
which I don't understand." Though it is not very difficult to con- 
ceive how the pantomimes could contrive to give an intelligible 
description of an action, and to signify by their gestures the words 
taken in their proper sense, such as the heavens, the earth, a man, &c. 
how is it possible, some will ask, to express by gestures words 
taken in a figurative sense, which occur so frequently in poetry ? 
" The most satisfactory answer we can give to this question is, to 
relate the following story from Macrobius, which in a great respect 
may give us some idea of the way that Hilas, the disciple of Pylades, 
(the first inventor of pantomime) executed a monologue, after his 
manner, which ended in these words — "The great Agamemnon." 
Hilas, to express them, made all the gestures of a man that wants to 
measure another bigger than himself, when Pylades, who was in the 
pit, unable to contain himself, cried out, " Friend, by this you make 
Agamemnon only a big man, not a great man." On this the people 
called out for Pylades to perform it himself; he complied, and when 
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hecaooys to tbat paiFtftH* wUch h»had|iiiblM^a«aMn«edKisdtsctpIe, be 
li^reaented, by his ^stwre and attituiie^ liift aauntenane* of a person 
immersed in deep ioeditatioii» pointiag out imxy pvoporly by this 
action^ that a maa greater tban oihera waa^ he who had ^o£e»uader 
thoughts. As we camiot» however^ bring acitlar testimony to the 
representation of thofe pantOQUBfeea*. ve are as little capable of 
deciding on tbo menta of their art, a&d how it waa possible to be 
executed with such astoni«btng snccess, aa we are of t^ method of 
dividing the ancient declamation between two actors. Those, how- 
ever, who are diverted by seeing the Italian comedy at this day, may 
be, from this specimen, convinced that several scenes may be executed 
without speaking. But we can allege a fact, aa related by the Abb^ 
du Bos, which will evince, better than any argument, the pose^bilily of 
the execution. 

" About the beginning of the last century, a princess, remarkaUe 
fbr her great talents ana taste for public spectacle, had a midd to see 
an essay of the ancient pantomimic art, in order to. acquire a clearer 
idea of their representations than she had conceived by reading. 
For want of actors practised in the art, she solicited a man and a 
woman dancer,, of supei^io.r genius in their profession, and extremely 
capable of inventing. She had ordered them to get ready to represent 
only with gesticulation, at the Theatre de Sceaux, the scene of the 
fourth act of the Horatii of CorneiUe, in which the young H(M7atiiis 
kills his sister Camilla. They accordingly execu4;ed it, accompanied 
with music, adapted by a ^eat master to the ward|L of the scene, the 
effect of which was, our two new pantomimi^S' animated o^oue 
another to such a degree,, by their gesticulations ^d expressive 
movements^ that at lengl^h they shed tears, and consequently com- 
municated them to the whole audience.*' 

From this instance we may very well credit antiquity fbv the 
surprising accounts of their pantomimes, particulariy when we con- 
sider the very great pains they were at in brimging them up to this 
profession. 

Under the idea that emasculation produced a i^uppl^^ness in thehr 
bodies superior to any other men, they all previously underwent this 
operation ; the pantomime likewise required a particular si^se and 
make: and after he had been instructed in feata of ^UviQr, in atti- 
tude, and grace, he underwent a r^ular study in musi^ hjatory, and 
several literary accompU^hi;)ients» This art at present Infers in Italy, 
In England, though it nevar arrived at perfection in aU its parts, 
(perhaps on account of our natural action not being livelty i>^d 
eloquent enough to be readily understood without the accompaniment 
of discourse), yet it received great encouragement at times^ par* 
ticularly under the celebrated Lun^ and his pupil, Mr. Rich, then sole 
patentee of Covent Garden theatre, who, as far as mimicry went in 
their own persons, (bating the wide difference betweei^ ^cient and 
modern pantomimic education) were perhaps little inferior to the 
artists of antiquity. 

But it has been the case with this countr]^ that however we may 
have occasionally succeeded in paAtomime performers, the art itseif 
came to us in a mutilated and imperfect state* With the Komans 
there was always a fable invented, or. taken from hicitory, compost 
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of regular parts, by which it be<aime a considerable species of the 
dramai full of instruction and entertainment, and was in consequence, 
as we have before observed, often much more followed than tragedies 
atld comedies. With us, we never had a fable important enough to 
draw the attention and esteem of the curious ^ consequently, the 
whole force of the pantomime rested on a single character, who 
generally wasted his attitudes in iStie explanation of trifles. But even 
these imperfect remains of pantomime are now exploded. For since 
the death of Mr. Rich, we have had no pantomime who did not 
consider his whole art to consist in fidgeting, 'skipping, and leaping ; 
36 for fable, it is entirely substituted by a jumble of tnechanical 
deceptions, obviously calculated for no other purpose than to draw 
together the great and vulgar at the expense of public taste mai 
judgment. 



MR. HUNTLY. 

The admirers of melo-drama will be gratified to learn that this 
favourite actor has recovered from a long and serious illness, and 
will shortly make his appearance at one of our Minor theatres. 



COVENT-GARDEN. 

The public Journals have been expressing their surprise at the ex- 
treme apathy evinced by the higher classes, and indeed^ by the public 
in general, to the probable ruin df this magnifioent theatre. Grieved 
as we, and all admirers of the drama, must feel at the truth of this 
statement, we can hardly find wor&s to express our surprise and 
indignation at the coolness, the meanness, and the inhumanity 
exhibited on the part of those actors who belong, or formerly 
belonged to the estidiltsbment. 

Why have the following " played Sir Rat, and "fled like pampered 
vermin from a fallen house ? "-T-Messrs. Fawcett, Blanchard, Warde^ 
Young, Liston, Munden, Farren, Mathews, Jones, Wood; Mm. 
Davenport, Mrs- Gibbs, Miss Jarman, Mrs. Chaitterly, Miss Stephens. 

Some of the above are now receiving very comfdiftable salaries 
at the rival house, and may therefore say, " What have we to do with 
Covent-Garden, or its distresses? It is to the interest oS our 
master, that that theatre should be ruined." But, if no feelings df 
charity, if no love of the profession, holds any sway over their 
hearts, we think then, that motives of policy would induce them to 
subscribe ; for the number of talented actors will be so ^great, that 
a reduction must take place in the ssdaries, or a dismissal from their 
engagements. 

A Correspondent in the " Morning Herald," observes, " after 
enumerating a list of the defaulters, " Do these people suppose that 
the closing of Covent-Garden will benefit them ; or, have they so little 
feeling, after having fed, and grown fat upon the salaries (enormous 
in some instances) which they have derived from this property, as to 
refuse to stretch forth a helping hand, to rescue hundreds of their 
unfoi^unate brethren from poverty, dnd the proprietors from ruin ? " 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

The following is a list of those admirers of the drama who have 
so generously come forward to relieve the theatre from its present 
difficulties. 



Loan. 


Gift. 


Loan, 


Gift. 


£ *. 


£ «.tf. 


\ 


£ i. 


£ 


«. (f. 


Shakspeare Reed, Esq. 




Sir George Smart .... 100 




- 


shareholder. •••••• .200 


— 


Mr. Lawrence 


— 


1 


I 


W. Wallop, Esq. ditto 20 


— 


Mr. Moore, shareholder 




10 





Henry Alexander, Esq. 50 


— 


Mr. Hewitt 




10 





George Rohins, Esq. . . 100 


— 


Mr. George Mew • • . • 




5 


t) 


John Thomas, Esq. • • — 


20 


Mr. Lane •• 


— — 


5 





Richardson and Clunn — 


20 


Captain Johnstone . • 




5 





Mr. Offlev — 


5 
5 


Mr. Reed 




5 
5 





H. Wordsworth, Esq. . . — 


Mr. Dumset ••• 


5 


H. Twiss, Esq. M.P. ..100 


10 


Mr. John Dawkins . • 




25 





C. M. Westmacott, Esq. 10 


— 


Mr. Tucker 


— 


5 


5 


Wm. White, Esq. .... 21 


— 


A Friend of Bartley . . 


— . 


5 





James Thomson, Esq. — 


5 5 


Mr. Cannon 




1 





Loftus Lowndes, Esq. 




Rev.W.Fallofield,share- 








shareholder 10 


10 


holder ••••• 


~- 


5 





Mr. Rhodes ..>.••.■••• — — 


5 


Mr. Solomon Vaughan 
Mr. 3ianchi Taylor . . 




2 





Capt George Harris . . 10 


10 




5 





Mr. Cuttriss 10 


— 


Mr. T. W. Jones .... 


— 


5 


5 


Mr. Farley • • • • — 


5 5 


Mr. Ward • • . • 




20 





— Wetton, Esq. share- 




Mr. J. Hodgson .... 




5 





holder ..•.•••.•••• 10 


20 


Mr. H.C. White .... 
Reporter of * Morning 

Journal' 

Mr.Vie 


— — 


10 


10 


W. Macready, Esq. .. — 




Mr. Cribh . • • • — 


5 
5 


5 


2 
1 


2 


Mr. B. P. Bellamy. ... — 


1 


Mr. Sotheby — 


5 5 


Mr. John Hare .•«... 


_- 


1 


1 


— Ewing, Esq. 50 


— 


R.B 


— . 


2 





H. Robertson, Esq. • • — 


10 10 


. Mr. Cooper of *The 








Mr. Olivier. • • • • — 


5 5 


Standard' 


— 


1 


1 


Mr. Dowland « • — 


5 


Mr. H.Chilton 




1 


1 


Joseph Gwilt, Esq — 


10 10 


Mr. Burroughs ...... 


— 


1 


1 


Mr. Dixon ■«.■>*•■•• — 


5 


Mr.Winkfield 

Mr. E. Culliford .... 


— ~ 


1 



1 


J. H. Skelton, Esq. .. 10 


10 


Mr. Notter — 


10 


Mr. Pattison 


— — 


1 





Sundry Friends of ditto — 


47 15 6 


Mr. J. W. Cooper .... 




2 


2 


Mr, Wrench ...••••• — 


10 


Mr. Notter's Friend . . 


— 


1 


1 


Mr. Parland ••.•••.• — 


110 


The Editor of * The 








Mr. Farley's Friend . . 10 


5 


Mirror' • . • • • 




1 


1 


'Public Ledger*.... •• — 


30 


Mr. E. Harvey 


— 


2 


2 


Mr. Woodham — 


25 


Mr. Pearson 




1 





Mr. Purday — 


2 


Mr. Tierney ........ 


— 





10 6 


Alexander Lee, Esq. . . — 


5 


R.L 


— 


1 





M. Bemasconi, share- 




A Provincial Comedian 


— 





5 


holder ......••...• — 


10 


Sundry Donations • . • . 
Mr. Denman 


10 


1 

10 


4 6 


Charles J. Pocock, Esq. 20 





Mr. Foulkes — 


10 10 


Mess. Lowdham, Parke, 








Mr. Grieve, scene paint- 




and Freeth 


— 


25 





er and shareholder. . 20 


25 


Aug. Thessiger, Esq. . . 


— 


5 





Son of an Old Performer — 


5 


Mr. John H. Walton 


— 


1 


1 


Mr. Warren . • • — 


5 


Mr. Winston .•••..•• 




5 





Mr. Beighton — 


10 


Mr, Gilbert 




1 


1 


A Friend of the Theatre — 


10 


* Court Journal ' 


— 


5 





Proprietor of the Cigar 




Mrs. Siddons 


— 


20 





Divan, King-street, 




Madame Vestris .... 


20 


20 





Covent-garden . • • • — 


5 


Mr. Braham 




25 





Mr. Slack — 


1 1 


* Dramatic Magazine' . , 


— 


5 





Mr. Milton — 


2 
2 


Duke of Montrose .... 
Mr. Rothschild ...... 


z 


200 
50 





Mr. Thomas — 





Robert Vernon, Esq. . , — 


10 10 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA. 

Owing to the distressing state of Co vent Garden Theatre, several 
letters have appeared in the public journals, declaring that the 
appetite of the public for theatrical entertainments is completely 
wearing away in this kingdom. This idea is worthy of refutation ; 
for, perhaps, at no period of stage history was the drama more fol- 
lowed by the mass of the public, than at the present moment ; espe- 
cially if we take into consideration the nature of the entertainments 
provided for them. Indeed, what greater arguments can be offered 
as a proof of this, when we may defy any person to show a period 
when dramatic professors received such enormous salaries, or when 
so many theatres were crowded to the ceiling at this season of the 
year? We have now upwards of twenty actors or actresses lolling 
in their carriages ; and six summer theatres, proving rich sources of 
speculation to the proprietors. But though the patronizers of the 
drama are not diminished in quantity in this country, they are 
miserably so in quality. To endeavour to account for this, we 
should open so wide a field for discussion, that we could soon fill our 
limited pages. Among many probable causes, we may notice the 
mismanagement so glaringly displayed on the part of the conductors 
of our principal theatres, who are frequently so unqualified for the 
undertaking, that they inflict upon the public all the trash that is 
offered them. Another cause is, the great patronage afforded by the 
higher classes to the Italian Opera, when they prefer hearing non- 
sense sung in a language they do not understand, to having it spoken 
in their own. Many have founded their arguments on the decline of 
the drama by the present rage for pantomime and shows ; but all who 
are acquainted with the theatrical history of this kingdom, must be 
aware that the triumph of noise, nonsense, mummery, and show, 
over sense and intelligence, has afiPorded food for the satirists from 
the drama's first institution in this country. Ben Jonson bitterly com- 
plained of it at the very dawn of our dramatic day, and in Gamck's 
time, — that time which has been proudly styled the golden age of 
the drama, the doors of the theatres, on the first night of a new 
pantomime, were obliged to be opened at three o'clock; and when the 
public demanded the institution of a half-price, Garrick made this 
proviso, " except on the run of a pantomime spectacle.'' 

A long article has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, on the drama, 

which states, that it is on the decline, though, however, no ostensible 

reasons are given to justify the assertion. There are two statements 

which we cannot help noticing. "Why do all men of merit almost 

unanimously refuse to visit the theatres, and why will no man of real 

talent write for them ? 

The first requires no answer, as it remains to be proved, that no 

I I 
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man of merit will visit tbe theatre; the other may be thus accounted 
for. Among the numerous persons who have written for the stage, 
few have done so from choice, it has been through necessity; and 
it is a curious fact, that the first poet who received wages for his 
labours, was a dramatic poet. At the time when Otway and Lee 
flourished in this country, our periodical literature, which, at present, 
occupies so many otherwise idle hands, was very limited ; so that those 
persons, who had nought but their talents to ** feed and clothe them- 
selves with," fortunately for posterity, were obliged to turn their 
attention to the stage; but now that our periodical literature has 
arrived to such an extent, and the writers paid so liberally, it is not 
to be wondered at that men prefer receiving a certain stipend for 
their labours, rather than run all the crosses and disappointments 
which attend dramatic productions. 



MISCELLANIES. 



INCONVENIENCES OF THE STAGE IN GARRICK'S TIME. 

Theatres, then, were not large enough, on the benefit of a 
favourite performer, in the audience part, to contain the company : 
therefore the following advertisement appeared at the bottom of 
each play-bill, on any benefit of consequence : — " Part of the pit 
will be railed into boxes ; and for the better accommodation of the 
ladies, the stage will be formed into an amphitheatre, where ser- 
vants will be sdlowed to keep places." When a great house was not 
sufficiently ascertained, (as the performer judged) from the places 
taken and the tickets sold, at the bottom of the bill was, *' N.B. Not 
any building on the stage.*' The inconveniences arising from this mode 
of building on the stage must have been very great. Suppose an 
audience behind the curtain, up to the clouds, with persons of a menial 
cast on the ground, beaus and no beaus, crowding the only entrance. 
What a play it must have been when Romeo was breaking open the 
supposed tomb, which was no more than a screen on those nights set 
up, and Mrs. Gibber prostrating herself on an old couch, covered 
with a black cloth, as the tomb of the Capulets, with at least (on 
a great benefit night) two hundred persons behind her, which formed 
the back ground, as an unfrequented, hallowed place of chapless 
skulls, which was to convey the idea of where the heads of all his 
buried ancestors were packed ! 

The stage spectators were not content with piling on raised seats, 
till their heads touched the theatrical cloudings ; which seats were 
closed in with dirty worn-out scenery, to continue the painted round 
from the first wing, the main entrance being up stairs from the 
middle of the back scene ; but when that amphitheatre was filled, 
there would be a group of ill-dressed lads and persons sitting on the 
stage in front, three or four rows deep ; otherwise, those who sat be- 
hind could not have seen, and a riot would have ensued. So, in fact. 
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a performer, on a popular night, could not step his foot with safety, 
lest he should thereby hurt or offend, or be thrown down amongst 
scores of idle and tipsy apprentices. 

The first time Holland acted Hamlet, it* was for his own benefit^ 
when the stage was in the situation here described. On seeing the 
Ghost he was much frightened, and felt the sensation and terror 
usual on the occasion, and his hat flew a-lormode off his head. An 
inoffensive woman in a red cloak, (a friend of Holland's) hearing 
Hamlet complain the air bit shrewdly, and was very cold, with 
infinite composure crossed the stage, took up his hat, and with the 
greatest care placed it fast on Hamlet's head, who on the occasion 
was as much alarmed in reality ^ as he had just then been feigning.. 
But the audience burst out into such incessant peals of laughter, that 
the Ghost moved off without any ceremony ; and Hamlet, scorning 
to be outdone in courtesy, immediately followed, with roars of 
applause. The poor woman stood astonished, which increased the 
roar, &c. It was some time before the laughter subsided ; and they 
could not resist a repetition (that merry tragedy night) on the re- 
appearance of the Ghost and Hamlet. — Tate* 8 Memoirs, 

A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
SiGNOR Spozzi, a dancer at the Birmingham theatre, in the rage 
for novelty, announced for his benefit, in August, 1787, a dance by 
himself in the character of a Daemon, surrounded by fire, and im- 
prudently appeared on the stage with five half-pound rockets on his 
head, and one on each arm. He had not been dancing a minute 
before he was deprived of his senses, by the report of the gunpowder 
and smoke, and was first drove against the stage door in a state of 
stupefaction, from thence thrown into the pit over the spikes, and re- 
ceived eleven wounds in different parts of his body. He was all 
this while on fire, which communicated to the audienee in the front of 
the pit, and several of them had their clothes, aprons, &c. much 
burnt by his imprudence. 

FOOTE'S OPINION OF FARCES. 

" A Droll" was a vague expression, which those who spoke with 
propriety would choose to distinguish by the name of Farce, a sort 
of hodge-podge, dressed up by a gothic cook, and the mangled 
limbs of probability, common sense, and decency, served up to 
gratify voracious cravings and depraved appetites. 



A GOTHIC GREEN ROOM. 

When application was made to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster, to obtain permission for Mrs. Clive, the actress, to be buried 
in the Abbey, one of the prebends said, he " had made no objection 
to burying Garrick and Henderson, in Poet's Comer, because each of 
them had talents, independent of their professions ; nor did he see 
any particular objection to allow the same privilege to Mrs. Clive : 
but," added he, ** if we do not draw some line in this theatrical 
ambition for mortuary fame, we shall very soon make Westminster 
Abbey a kind of Gothic Green Room." 
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PRAYING FOR THE D£AD. 
Mrs. Gibber wrote to Murphy, requesting he would send her 
word as to the success of his Orphan of Cluna^ adding, *• I shall 
offer up my prayers for your success." Foote read the letter aloud, 
and returned it, saying, with great gravity, ** Mrs. Gibber is a 
Gatholic, and they always pray for the dead." 

ARTAXERXES. 
When Dr. Arne first brought the Opera of Artaxerxes to a 
rehearsal, Tenducci sung the air of " Water parted from the Sea," 
with sucli effect, that Miss Brent (afterwards Mrs. Pinto,) for whom 
the part of Mandane was composed, flew to Dr. Arne with some 
violence, and told him, '' he might get whom he pleased to take 
Mandane, because he had given tibe best air in the piece to 
Tenducci." — In vain the poor Doctor strove to soothe her — she was 
ungovernable. — He retired from the theatre — sat down, and having 
first written the words of " Let not rage thy bosom firing," — com- 
posed an air to them in the same character that marks '* Water 
parted," — though it is inferior in other respects : — this he presented 
to Miss Brent, who being struck with the application of the first 
line to her own violence of temper, told the Doctor, " that she was 
appeased, and would sing to the utmost of her ability to serve him." 

PERSONATIONS OF MACBETH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — The following poetical fragment, I think, is worthy of inser- 
tion, as it gives a fair idea of the styles of the different Macbeths, 
from Quin to Macklin. Your admirer, J. P. G. 

Old Qmn^ ere fate suppressed his laboring breath. 
In studied accents grumbled out Macbeth : 
Next Garrick came, whose utterance truth imprest, 
While every look the tyrant's guilt confest : 
Then the cold Sheridan half froze the part. 
Yet, what he lost by nature, sav'd by art : 
Tall Barry now advanced tow'rd Birnam wood. 
Nor ill performed the scenes — he understood : 
Grave Mossop next to Fores shaped his march. 
His words were minute-guns, his action, starch : 
Rough Holland too— but pass his errors o'er. 
Nor blame the actor when the man 's no more ! 
Then heavy Ross essay'd the tragic frown. 
But beef and pudding kept all meaning down : 
Next careless Smith try'd on the murd'rous mask. 
Whilst o'er his tongue light tripp'd the hurried task : 
Hard Macklin, late, guilt's feelings strove to speak, 
While sweats infernal drench'd his iron cheek ; 
Like Fielding's kings, his fancied triumph past, 
And all he boasts, is, that he falls the last. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST TRAGEDY IN OUR LANGUAGE. 
The first regular tragedy which England produced, was written 
at the commencement of Elizabeth's reign. This was the Gorhoducke, 
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1>y Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Lord Buckhurst, the original 
contriver of the Mirrour for Magistrates ; it is written in blank 
verse, and clothed in all the formalities of a regular tragedy. It 
was not intended for publication ; but being surreptitiously and 
fraudulently printed in the year 1585, with the consent^ and under 
the inspection of the author, a correct edition was printed in 1571. 
In the dramatic conduct of this piece, Mr. Warton observes, ** the 
unities of time and action are eminently and visibly violated, a 
defect which Shakspeare so frequently commits, but which he covers 
by the magic of his poetry." '* Our tragedies and comedies," says 
Sir Philip Sydney, in his Defence of Poesie, " not without cause, 
cried out against, observing rules, neither of honest civilitie nor 
skilful poetrie. Excepting Gorboducke, (againe I say of those that 
I have scene) which, notwithstanding, as it is full of stately speeches, 
and well sounding phrases, climing to the heigh th of Seneca his stile, 
and as full of notable moralitie, which it doth most delightfully teach, 
and so obtain the very end of poesie. Yet in truth it is very de- 
fections in the circumstances, which grieves me, because it might 
not remain as an exact modell of tragedies. For it is faultie both 
in place and time, the two necessarie companions of all corporal 
actions. For where the stage should alway represent but one place, 
and the uttermost time presupposed as it should be, both by 
Aristotle's precept, and common reason ; but one day, there are both 
many days and many places inartificially imagined ; but if it be so 
in Gorboducke, how much more in all the rest ? where you shall 
have Asia on the one side, and AfFricke on the other ; and so many 
other under kingdoms, that the plaier when he comes in, must even 
begin with telling where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived. 
Now shall you have three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then 
wee must beeleve the stage to be a garden. By and by wee heare 
news of shipwracke in the same place, then we are to blame if wee 
accept it not for a rocke. Upon the backe of that comes out a 
hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then the miserable 
beholders are bound to take it for a cave : while in the mean time 
two armies flie in, represented with foure swords and bucklers, and 
then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ? " 



ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED RICOBINI, 
who belonged to the Italian theatre in Paris, upon a visit to London in 
the year 1715, on seeing Spillar, the celebrated actor of that day, in 
the character of an Old Man. 

When I was in London, a thing happened, which for its singularity 
deserves notice. At the theatre in Linqoln's-Inn fields I saw a 
comedy, taken from the Crispin Medicis. He who acted the old 
man, executed it to the nicest perfection, which one could expect 
in no player who had not had forty years* experience and exercise. 
I was not at all astonished in one respect, but I was charmed to find 
another, Mr. Guerim, that excellent comedian, master of the company 
at Paris, whom we had the misfortune to lose in our time. I was 
mistaken in my opinion that a whole age could not produce such 
another, when in our time I found his match in England, with the 
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same art, and with talent aa aingular. As he pUyed the part ot an 
old man, I made no matter of doubt of his being an old comedian, 
who, instructed by long experience, and at the same time assisted by 
the weight of years, had performed it so naturally. But how great 
was my surprise, when I learnt that he was a young man about the 
age of twenty-six ! I could not believe it, but I owned it might be 
possible, had he only used a trembling and broken voice, and had 
only an extreme weakness possessed his body ; because I conceived 
it possible for a young actor, by the help of art, to imitate that 
debility of nature to such a pitch of exactness : but the wrinkles of 
his face, his sunk eyes, and his loose and yellow cheeks, the most 
certain marks of great old age, were incontestible proofs of what 
they said to me. Notwithstanding all this, I was forced to submit 
to truth, because I knew for certain, that the actor, to fit himself for 
the part of this old man, spent an hour in dressing himself, and 
disguising his face so nicely, and painted so artificially a part of his 
eye-brows and eye*lids, that at a distance of six paces it was 
impossible not to be 'deceived. I was desirous of being a witness of 
this myself, but pride hindered me, knowing that I must be ashamed 
of the confirmation of it from the other actors. 



DRAMATIC AUTHORS.* 

Mr. Thompson, the actor at the Haymarket theatre, waited upon 
Sir Richard Bimie, on the 17th ult., to know if he could take any steps 
to compel Mr. Barrymore, of Drury Lane theatre, to give any account 
and share the profits of two dramatic pieces written by him (Mr. 
Thompson) and brought out through the medium of Mr. Barrymore, 
the one at Drury Lane theatre, and the other at the Surrey. The 
piece brought out at the latter theatre was called Jack Robinson^ and 
that which came out at Drury Lane was named The Dumb Savoyard. 
Mr. Elliston had payed Mr. Barrymore 501, for the first piece, and 
he received from Mr. Price 54/. for the latter. Mr. Barrymore had 
refused to give him a farthing of the profits, although both pieces 
were entirely his own production. — Sir R. Birnie observed, that such 
conduct on the part of Mr. Barrymore was very shameful, and 
advised that he should apply to Mr. Price. — Mr. Thompson replied 
that he had done so, and learned from him the sum which he had paid 
to Mr. Barrymore for The Dumb Savoyard, — Sir R. Bimie : " What 
does Mr. Elliston say ? " — Mr. Thompson : " I have in my pocket 
a very kind letter from Mr. Elliston, saying that Jack Robinson had 
a great run at his theatre, and stating the price which he paid to Mr. 
Barrymore for it." — Sir R. Bimie : ** Does Mr. Barrymore deny your 
claim ? " — Mr. Thompson : " Oh, no ; he acknowledges the debt, but 
says he has not, as yet, received the money. Now I know that to be 
false, because I am assured, both by Mr. Price and Mr. Elliston, 
that he was paid by them. I gave the pieces to Mr. Barrymore, 
because I knew his interest was much better than mine, and he 
undertook to get them out and share the profits with me. I then 
■■I I . ■ I. ■ 11 ■ ■ ^. 

* The Edinburgh Review may justly state, that no man of real talent will write 
for the stage. 
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went to Paris, where I was quite delighted to leai-n that both my 
pieces had been 60 favourably received ; but behold ! when I wished to 
touch the profits, 1 found them melt from my grasp like the golden- 
fruit in the fable. — Mr. Halls said it was a most dishonourable 
action on the part of Mr. Barrymore. — Sir R. Birnie: " You must 
proceed, I am afraid, by civil action." — ** Then I fear I may go 
whistle for the money," said Mr. Thompson. — Sir R. Birnie ex- 
pressed his regret that Mr. Thompson had no better prospect of a 
successful issue to his suit. — ** It is the way of the world, Sir 
Richard," said Mr. Thompson. '' Some men are made to prey upon 
the wits of others. Mr. Barrymore has had the reputation of pro- 
ducing dramatic pieces of his own composing ; but what is the fact ? 
Why, he has been wearing the laurels and pocketing the money of 
poor devils like myself." — " Such conduct, I must say," said Sir R. 
Birnie, " is most unprincipled." — ^" There are two of us who compose 
pieces for Drury-lane," said Mr. Thompson ; *' one is a knave, and 
the other is a fool ; from what you have heard, you will have no 
difficulty in fixing upon the first, and I am afraid that the fool's cap 
will fit myself." Mr. Thompson having thanked the magistrates for 
their kind attention, bowed and withdrew. 

Mr. W. Barrymore has contradicted, in the strongest terms, the 
above statement made to his prejudice by Mr. Thompson. He 
intends to prosecute for defamation. He says —the charge, " if it 
were true, would justify the worthy magistrate in designating such 
conduct ^ shameful and unprincipled;' and as I most positively deny 
every part of the statement, both with respect to Mr. Thompson 
being the author of the pieces, and that he has never received a 
farthing of the profits, I trust that will be sufficient to clear my 
character from such a foul aspersion, until the public be put in pos- 
session of the whole facts of the case, by an action at law for defa- 
mation and slander." 

Mr. Thompson has written a reply to Mr. Barrymore's letter, in 
which he says — " Mr. Barrymore denies my being the author of the 
pieces which he has had performed as his own. I beg to say that 
'author' is not the proper term — * manufacturer* would be more 
correct ; he is the master — I am only the journeyman ; he furnished 
the ' raw material,' which I wove in my mental loom (rather a weak 
machine, perhaps) till it appeared that flimsy article called The Dumb 
Savoyard^ and which was played fifly-four nights at Drury-lane. 
My journeyman's wages were regularly paid, to the enormous amount 
of one shilling and elevenpence farthing per night — (a fact).— What 
my master received, I never could learn— but I have rebelled, and 
demand * my share ' of the market price, and I ' wish I may get it.'" 



DR. DODD'S INTENTION OF BECOMING A DRAMATIST. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I enclose you a curious anecdote respecting the late Dr.Dodd, 
who, though he was not a dramatist, had the intention of becoming 
one (as you will perceive) ; I think you may allow it a place in your 
very entertaining work. 

Your constant Reader, J. F. C. 
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" The day after the doctor was convicted at the Old Bafley of 
the crime for which he afterwards suffered, he sent a note to 
Mr. William Woodfall, the original printer of the Morning Chronicle, 
requesting the favour of speaking to him on a very particular subject. 
Woodfall, who could never hesitate on a question of active and dis- 
interested friendship, hastened to Newgate on the very morning of 
receiving the invitation. 

" On entering the apartment where the doctor sat, he found it im- 
possible to avoid taking some notice of his unhappy situation ; but as 
be was commiserating it in an embarrassed, sympathizing manner, 
the doctor, with great apparent composure, interrupted him by say- 
ing, * O ! Mr. Woodfall, this is not the business I sent for you about. 
Sit down, and I will explain. Though I have not the pleasure of 
personally knowing you, I am not unacquainted with the line of your 
professional business ; which, I understand, engages you much in the 
habits of the theatres, the managers, and theatrical pursuits in 
general. I likewise have a particular respect for your judgment in 
those matters ; and on this account, I think you can be of some 
service to me.' — ^Here the other offering his civilities, the doctor pro- 
ceeded. — ' You must know, then, that being in my earlier days, like 
yourself, a lover of the drama, I sketched out a comedy, the hint of 
which I took from the story of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the 
Spectator. This piece I have finished, since my residence in Newgate ; 
and if you will be so good as to revise it, and give me your interest 
with the manager, I shsJl feel myself much obliged to you.' 

*' Mr. Woodfall, finding himself relieved by the conference taking 
so different and unexpected a turn, instantly acceded to this proposal, 
took the manuscript away with him, suggested some alterations, which 
the doctor readily complied with, and afterwards corresponded with 
him on this subject till the week before his execution." 



SHERIDAN. 

His wife's voice and the opera of the Duenna were the foundation 
stones of Sheridan's fame. He drew the plan of that successful drama 
from an old Italian novel, and, having finished it, was perpetually 
dunning the manager of Covent Garden to bring it out at his theatre ; 
but for a considerable time without effect. Mr. Harris at length one 
day said to him, *' Well, I am going down to Hampton Court to dine 
with Mr. Brummell, who, you know, is a judge of dramatic literature ; 
you shall go with me, and take your opera in your pocket." This 
being carried into effect, and dinner over, Mr. Sheridan was called 
upon by the judges to read this opera. After a preface, enumerating 
the manifest disadvantages which a piece of the operatic kind must 
labour under in a bare recital, he began to read the performance ; but 
had proceeded no great length, when the critics began to yawn ; he, 
however, courageously persevered, and they preserved their patience 
with equal resolution, now and then encouraging him with a '* well ! 
and so ?" and " what next ?" until he arrived at the friars* scene, 
when they suddenly stopped him, with " Pshaw ! pshaw ! Mr. Sheridan, 
is it possible you can be mad enough to conceive, that an audience 
would swallow such a damned absurdity as a company of friars singing 
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a song! ! ! Zounds, Sir ! the people would rise, tear up the benches, 
-and hurl them at the chandeliers." Upon this Mr. Sheridan coolly put 
his opera up in his pocket, with this observation, '* Either you, 
gentlemen, are, or I am, a damned blockhead." On the first night 
this unfortunate-fortunate piece was within a hair's breadth of a 
second, of a public, as well as a private damnation, and Leoni was so 
alarmed at the reception which he met with in the first act, that it was 
absolutely necessary to push him on, by main force, in the second ; 
but when they came to the friars* scene it was received with such 
bursts of applause, that all apprehensions vanished, and the opera has 
been ever since esteemed as the best in the stock of Covent Garden 
house. It was reported to have redeemed the theatre from a state of 
bankruptcy ! ! 



BEGGAR'S OPERA. 

Gibbon has an observation on the Beggar^t Opera^ which, whether 
Just or not, is ingenious : "It has," said he, '* had a beneficial effect 
an refining highwaymen, and making them less ferocious, more polite, 
in short, more like gendemen." Mr. Courtenay, on hearing this, said, 
** Then Gay was the Orpheus of highwaymen." 

When Mrs. Farrel played the part of Macheathy in 1777, at Covent 
Garden, there was a curious alteration made, on the suggestion of the 
moral LelBngham, at the end of the opera, by introducing a scene of 
Woolwich Reach, with the Hulk, and the hero entered as under sen- 
tence of three years' imprisonment to heave ballast, while the rival 
females were introduced to take leave, and a promise of marriage to 
Polly at the expiration of the sentence. A chorus song concluded, 
having for burthen, 

The wicked to-day may be virtuous to-morrow. 



1768, VERSUS 1829. 

Why sleeps the Comic Muse ? the critics cry. 

Is ev'ry source of humour quite drawn dry ? 

Is Grenius at a stand, and Nature too ? 

And has sly Satire nothing left to do ? 

" None of all this ;" say those who rule the stage, 

" Farces we have ; and farce presents the age." 



THE LATE MR HULL. 

Mb. Hull, who was for several years Deputy Manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, always valued himself upon his address at making 
apol(^ies to the public for the accidental calamities of the evening ; 
and this habit was so deeply rooted in his nature, that when the 
&natic mob assailed his house in the time of the ever memor- 
able riots in June, 1780, in order to appease their rage he sent 
them out a barrel of table beer, untajiped, which they, imagining to 
be porter, instantly drew the bung; but expressing much resentment 
at the deceit, and throwing some stones at the comedian's mansion, he 

K K 
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appeared at the centre window of the one piair of stairs room, with 
his velvet night-cap, and, after making three low bows, addressed the 
children of plunder thus: — 

*' Ladies and Grentlemen, upon my honour I have sent to Giffiird's 
brewhouse for some porter ; in the meantime I must humbly solicit 
your usual indulgence." 



QuiN used to say, he always looked at a London Theatre as the 
main ocean ; for, continued he, when an author writes a piece here, 
he launches it upon the sea of criticism ; and every one knows this is 
a most dangerous navigation, full of rocks and shoals, and no sure 
pilots but novelty, wit, and sense. An actor here first sets sail for 
the port of applause, and if lucky enough to double the cape of appro- 
bation, he may weather out a season, and taste the benefit of the 
April monsoons. As to the busses, smacks, frigates, transports, and 
tenders, which cruise here in fleets, they carry on a very illicit and 
dangerous trade, and if it was not for Philips's Insurance Office, no 
navigator could get underwrote for less than cent, per cent, for though 
there are but few privateers upon this station, the fire-ships are 
innumerable. 



MADAME MARA. 

Of the celebrated Madame Mara, it may be remembered how, 
during the performance of one of Handel's grand choruses in West- 
minster Abbey, she kept her seat, while the Royal Family, with all 
who were present besides, who were all the principal nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, «tood up. This was known at Oxford, when 
she was engaged there for the Grand Music Meeting, and they resolved 
to teach her better in future. As soon, therefore, as she appeared in 
the Theatre, she was called upon from all sides to avow whether she 
meant to practise the same there. Upon this, the worthy Professor, 
Dr. Hayes, who was fond of speechifyhig, came forward to assure the 
audience, that Madame Mara would stand up during the performance 
of the chorus in question ; but, in his eagerness to aUay die storm he 
saw arising, instead of this, the first words of the chorus running in 
his head, he told them, that Madam Mara would rise when " the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth." This laughable blunder put the audience 
in such good humour, that, perhaps, it did more for the lady'i^than 
even one of the Doctor's best speeches could have done. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, a performer in the orchestra, who was ac- 
companying her in one of her songs, happening to play a little out of 
tune, so disarranged the lady's feelingrs, that she turned round and 
flung the book she was singing from at his head. Upon this. Dr. 
Chapman, then Vice-Chancellor, rose, and in a tone of authority in- 
dignantly exclaimed, '^ Madame Mara has conducted herself too ill to 
be suffered to sing any more before this audience." Immediately, an 
arch wag cried out, ** A riot, by permission of the Vice-Chancellor !" 
The confusion instantly became universal, and the lady was handed 
out amid the hisses of an indignant auditory. 



FRENCH CRITICISMS ON MATHEW§ AND YATES. 

The following are some of the remarks of one of the French critics 
on the performances of these actors. 

'' This was an extraordinary representation, and the audience 
which attended it was no less so. Conceive a Theatre Royal, in the 
most brilliant quarter of Paris, filled from ceiling to floor with a 
company among which not a hundred French of both sexes could be 
counted !" — " At the rising of the curtain, Mr. Yates pronounced a 
short preliminary speech, in very good French, but with an English 
accent, which was applauded by the French part of his audience only 
-—the English part not understanding a single word of the matter. But 
their turn came next. Their favourite actor, Mathews, had only to 
show himself, to excite a universal shout of pleasure., 

'* The physiognomy of Mathews is, in its natural state, insignificant, 
and even vulgar ; and his voice is hard, sharp, and harsh. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, he however sometimes produced a 
sufficiently comic effect : we say, sometimes, because in his ordinary 
recitation, he is overpowering from his volubility, and wearying from 
his ' monotony. He promised his auditory a history of his whole 
life ; and he was unkind enough to keep his word." — " His Irish and 
Scotch songs, invariably sung in a key altogether different from that of 
their accompaniment, were perfect martyrdom to ears of any delicacy ; 
and they occurred every now and then, by way of parenthesis, in his 
narration." [The critic evidently thinks diat the patter of the songs 
was part of the narrative of Mathews's life !] Afler admiring the 
astonishing celerity of Yates in his transformations, &c. the critic 
adds, — " We are not aware what may be the comparative degree of 
merit assigned to these two famous mimics by the English public ; 
but, to judge by the effect which they produced on the French por- 
tion of their audience, Yates would amuse more in a quarter of an 
hour, than Mathews in the whole hour." 



Several noticeable changes have taken place in the Drury Lane 
Company since last season, the result of which, it is said, will be a 
saving to the entrepreneur of 3000/. a year. Price is said to have 
offered Keeley and his wife 261, a. week, their salary at Co vent Garden 
having been 16/. only; but Keeley has refused the offer under the 
present condition of the Covent Garden Company. The price to the 
Boxes is lowered to 6;., and it is understood that it will be the same 
at Covent Garden. 

We understand that there is no doubt whatever of Covent Garden 
Theatre opening the first week in October. Among the first novel- 
ties will be the appearance of a daughter of Mr. Kemble, as a re- 
presentative of youthful tragic heroines. The first novelty among 
dramatic pieces will be a tragedy by the author of " Woman's Love." 

Fawcett retires from the stage management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and Bartley takes his place. 

Laporte has offered the Covent Garden Company a night at his 
Theatre free of expense, the proceeds to go towards the fimd for 
opening the Theatre. It is said also, that Kean has offered to play 
twenty-four nights gratis. 



25^ Gammer GwrUnCi Needle. 

They are said to have some clever actors in the Botany Bay 
Theatre, but no authors to supply them with pieces. It has therefore 
been suggested that the Colony should petition Parliament to make 
a law punishing literary theft with transportation ; in which case 
the supply of dramatic authors would be rapid and plentiful ! 



GAMMER GURTON'S NEEDLK 

The second act of this comedy is opened with the following son^ 
which is said to be the first ever written in our language : 

I cannot eate but little meate. 

My stomach is not good ; 
But sure, I thinke that I can drinke 

With him that wears a hood. 
Tho' I go bare, take ye no care» 

I nothing am a colde, 
I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 
Backe and side go bare, go bare. 

Both foot and hand go colde ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough. 

Whether it be new or olde. 

I have no roaste but a nut-brown toaste^ 

And a crab laide in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead,r 

Much bread I nought desire. 
No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 

Can hurt me if I wold, 
I am so wrapp'd, and thoroughly lapp'd 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 
Backe and side, &c. 

And Tibbe, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek. 
Full ah drinkes she, till ye may see 

The teares run dovm her cheek ; 
Then doth shee troul to me the bowl. 

Even as a malkworm should. 
And saith, ** Sweetheart, I took my part 

'* Of this jolly good ale and olde." 
Backe and side, &c. 

Now let them drinke till they nod and winke. 

Even as good fellows should do ; 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 

Good ale doth bringe men to. 
And all poor soules that have scoured bowls^ 

Or have them lustily troul'd, 
Grod save the lives of them and their wives. 

Whether they be young or olde. 
Backe and side, &c. 
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" Come like shadows, so depart" 

YOUNG.* 

Lbd by Melpomene with dignified mien, 

Young, her chaste and favoured child, is seen ; 

Whose acting has much of the Kemhle school, 

But he woes not with nature, but makes her his rule. 

His deportment is grand, his mind comprehensive, 

His conceptions are both just and extensive. 

In thunder harmonious his cadences roU, 

And the fiill tide of eloquence flows on the soul. 

* This favourite performer was the son of Mr. Thomas Young, a surgeon, 
and was bom in Fenchiurch-street, on the 10th of January, 1/77. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education under an eminent private teacher at 
home, and at the age of nine, accompanied a Danish Physician to Copenhagen, 
who had been some time in this country for professional improvement 

After an absence of a year he returned to his native country, and was sent to 
Eton, where he continued two or three years, and derived all the scholastic 
benefits that belong to that great seminary. The remainder of his classical 
education was conducted by the amiable and learned Mr. Bishop, at Merchant 
Taylors' School. It is sain, that in his youth his declamation was distinguished 
by much point and theatrical effect. At the age of eighteen he was placed in 
the countmg-house of one of the most respectable firms in the city, where he 
pursued commercial affairs for some time; but the apparent pleasures attendant 
on the exhibitions of the stage, operated to destroy his resoiutiim for business, 
and he accordingly quitted his situation in about two years. With a view to 
try the effect of his powers in public, he performed a few times at the Private 
Theatre, Tottenham-court-road, with very marked and distinguished approba- 
tion. In 1798 he was engaged by Mr. Aicken, the then proprietor of the 
Liverpool Theatre, where he made his first appearance, in the character of 
Douglas, under the feigned 'name of Green. 

It has been observed by his biographer, in the Monthly Mirror, ** that the 
oldest performers declarec^ that they never had witnessed so excellent a first 
appearance.'' The success of his first effort, together with his increasing popu- 
lanty, induced him to relinquish his assumed name. His fame having reached 
some distance round the country, he was engaged in the winter of 1798 and 
the following year as the hero of the Manchester theatre ; and in the inter- 
mediate summer he returned to Liverpool, where he played every succeeding 
season while Mr. Aickin held the theatre. In the wmter of 1800, 1801, and 
1802, he displayed his talents in the leading characters at the Glasgow theatre, 
with the continued approbation of an admiring public. 

On the opening of tne new theatre at Liverpool, in 1802, by Messrs. Lewis 
and Knight, Mr. Young was engaged, where he continued every winter to 
support an extensive Ime of business, with the most approved success. In 
October, of the same year, Misg Grimani, from the Haymarket house, became 
a member of the above theatre ; to whom he was married at Liveipool, on the 
9th of March, 1805. In October of that year, he purchased Mr. Bellamy's 
share in the Chester theatre, where he and his wife enjoyed the patronage and 
respect of the public, and at which place he remained untu he came to London. 

in 1807, he suffered an irreparable loss in the death of his amiable com- 
panion ; who, shortly after conferring on Mr. Young the title of father, fell a 
victim to a biliary nver. On the 21st of June, 1807, he appeared on the 
Haymarket boards, in the character of Hamlet 
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His tones the cold ear of criticism warming. 

Are audible, sonorous, manly and charming. 

In the great points of acting, when the judgment's delighted, 

The rays of concordance are aptly united: 

The arm and the voice, the eye and the mien. 

In him correspond to give force to the scene. 

No abrupt opposition, the sense to confound, 

Like a trumpet that's cracked, a hiatus in sound ; 

For the whirlwind of passion, though furious and warm. 

The force of his judgment, e'en gives laws to the storm. 

He roves the dominion of human ability, 

But stops on the verge, ere he passes possibility. 

Thus his sallies so aptly accord with his sense. 

We can applaud without giving judgment offence. 

Some critics there are, would his merits estrange. 

And limit his powers to a trifling range. 

Go find me his equal in Hamlet, Pierre, Oakley, 

In Zanga, Chamont, Prospero and Beverly. 

In the subtle lago, sublimely infernal. 

He bares ghastly vice, and exposes the kernel : 

And so well clears the text of our moralist's pen, 

That the head asks the heart, if such villains are men ? 

In the Stranger his woes are so ably exprest, 

That the tale of his wrongs fill the void of each breast. 

All the force of allusion attends on his will, 

And the tears that gush forth prove the test of his skill 

Our pulses flow faint as the ear drinks the sigh 

Of the despairing husband, whose wish is to die. 

An integral dramatic performance, I ween. 

Is seldom, alas ! in these times to be seen. 

Some component particle mostly is wanting. 

To perfect the whole, when the muse is descanting. 

And yet I challenge the critic's keen eye, 

In Young's Rienzi,* one fault to espy. 

Tis a total perfection, an excellent whole, 

A felicitous union of body and soul. 

WEEKES, 

Mark Weekes, like a whale, bears his lEatness before him, 
As the sprats of the Drama for mercy implore him ; 
His high garnished phiz, gives young pleasantness birth. 
And his well-fed abdomen's a mountain of mirth. 
Impertinent doubts run to measure his size, 
While temperance looks at his frame with surprise ; 
Still the rich fat brogue of his Connaught spalpeens. 
Conveys to the ear all propriety means. 
His Father Luke's the true, sly, rotten prop of old Peter, 
And Dan, in Donakuef could not be play'd neater. 
But why for us critics need he care a fig? 
If none call him great, all the world swears he's hiff, 

* Miss Mitford, in her preface to Rienzif states that Young's Rienzi was the 
very portrait her mind's-cye had drawn when writing the character. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

Miss Foote concluded her engage- 
ment on Saturday, with a benefit, when 
the theatre was numerously attended. 
The performances were — A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband ; Penonation ; and The 
LUtU Jockey; in all of which Miss 
Foote acted with such spirit and viva- 
city as to elicit fre(][uent and deserved 
applause. In the comedy, however, 
she was so feebly supported, that it re- 
quired the utmost exertions of this ele- 
gant actress to prevent the audience 
testifying their marked disapprobation 
during several of the scenes. 

On Monday the play of The Hon&f 
MooHy and the farce of No Song Ifo 
Supper^ introduced two new candidates 
for public favour. Miss Penley and 
Miss Crawford ; the former, as the re- 
presentative of Juliana, displayed con- 
siderable talent, and received merited 
approbation ; and the principal strength 
of the company being brought forward 
on this occasion, the comedy went off 
with much spirit. Miss Crawford, as 
Margaretta, m the farce, sang with 
some taste, and met with a favourable 
reception. 

The nautical drama of Black-Eyed 
SusuHt which has been so remarkably 
successful at the Surrey Theatre, was 
produced here on Tuesday. The cha- 
racters of Black-Eyed Susan, William, 
and Gnat-brain, were allotted to Miss 
Poole, Balls and Burton, all of whom 
gave due effect to their respective parts ; 
and the piece being upon the whole 
very well got up, the audience testified 
their satisfaction by the loudest plaudits. 

The petite comedy of TAe Chreen'Eyed 
MonstcTf and some other new pieces, 
already produced, have been rendered 
highly amusing by the humour and 
spirit with which the leading characters 
were generally supported. 

LEAMINGTON. 

Madame Vestris and her sister have 
been playing here three nights, to the 
greatest houses ever known at Lea- 
mingtcm. 



BRISTOL. 
SepL 23. — The performances of this 
week have been attended by select, 
though by no means numerous au- 
diences, with the exception of Monday 
evening, which was for the benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Woulds. On Friday, 
Mrs. Waylett took her benefit, when 
the opera of I%e Marriage of Figaro 
was performed; the house was well 



filled. On Tuesday, King Lear. Mr. 
Gregory, a gentleman who performed 
last season at the Haymarket, was very 
respectable in some scenes as Lear, 
Miss Brothers' Cordelia and Mr. Brun- 
ton's (the manager) Edgar were much 
applauded. The theatre closed for the 
present season on Friday last 

MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Kean, Jun. has been playing 
here to some very indifierent nouses. 
Mr. Blanchard ana Miss Byfield. 



BRIGHTON. 
Sept. 19.— The benefit of Mi*. Kean, 
Jun. was well attended on Monday. 
Dowton appeared as Dr. Cantwell, and 
played the part to the very life. Rus- 
sell shone as Mawworm, which he does, 
we think, nearly, if not quite as well 
as Liston. . Dowton also performed 
some of his favourite characters on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, on which lat- 
ter evening he took his benefit; but 
from the dreadful wetness of the even- 
ing, the audience was by no means 
numerous ; he played Sir Abel Handy, 
Scout, and Old Doiley. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Monday^ Sept, 14. — ^The comedy of 
The Clandestine Marriage was played to 
a well- filled house for the benefit of 
Mr. Montague. Lord Ogleby by an 
amateur of fashion, as he was styled in 
the bills (Col. Berkeley); but who, 
nevertheless, exhibited a familiarity with 
the manners, practice, and business of 
the stage. The announcement, doubt- 
less, had its effect in the way of at- 
traction, and the performance was more 
satisfactory than could have been ex- 
pected from any amateur. On Tues- 
day, the comedy of John BuU intro- 
duced, for the first time, to a Liverpool 
audience (we were very sorry to observe 
the thinnest attendance we have seen for 
some time) Mr. Power, in the character 
of Dennis Brulguddery: he has since 
appeared as Dr. O'Toole in The Irish 
Tutor; Sir Lucius O'Trigger, in The 
Rivals; and Murtoch Delany, in The 
Irishman in London^ to the perfect de- 
light and satisfaction of a well-filled 
house. To those who have any relish 
for the whim and humoiur of Irish cha- 
racter, and can enjoy its exhibition with 
a less degree of polish in general, but 
with more of the force of truth and na- 
ture than was the wont of the late ex- 
cellent Jack Johnstone, we know not 
that we could recommend any thing so 
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likely to promote their pleasure as an 
attendance upon this gentleman's future 
performances. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Mackay took his benefit, and was de- 
servedly honoured by one of the fullest 
attendances of the present season. The 
play was The Bfide Lammermuir, in 
which he delighted us with one of the 
richest pieces of comic acting, and one 
of the most finished specimens of dra- 
matic portraiture we have ever witnessed, 
Caleb Balderstone. 

Sq^t. 21. — The most prominent fea- 
ture in the performances of the present 
week, has been the appearance on these 
boards, of Mr. Braham; an event, of 
which we believe our townsmen had 
abandoned every hope. The charac- 
teristics of this gentleman's style of sing- 
ing are still what we have known them 
to be these — we will not say how many 
years ; and the quality of his voice con- 
tinues as pleasing as at any period of 
that term, Uiouffh some little changed; 
the upper part of his range being slightly 
impaured, while its lower notes have ac- 
quired additional depth and fullness. 
We never witnessed a more perfect dis- 
play of his power, to touch the sympathy 
of his hearers, than in the melting 
sweetness and touching pathos with 
which he sang Queen Mary's lament — 
** I sigh and foment me in vain," intro- 
duced in the dungeon-scene in The 
DeviCs Bridge $ " 'fiie winter is past," 
in The Lord of the Manor; " Thro* 
the Forests," and " Love, good night," 
in Der FreickUtf nor was the effect 
of his peculiarly energetic style ever 
more trmmphant than in " Here's a 
health to the King,"—" Scots wha hae," 
—" The death of Nelson"— and " The 
horn of chase." Long may he retain 
those powers, and may our opportunities 
be frequent of enjoying their exhibition. 
Miss Forde, who has mso been perform- 
ing here this week, has won great 
favour with the audience, by the modest 
UBobtrusiveness of her manner; and she 
is a pleasing singer, though not pretend- 
ing to any extraordinary excellence. 
The after- pieces have been abundant in 
entertainment for the laughter loving. 
The hwindHes, and The Review^ aSbrd- 
iug good scope for the admirable talent 
of Mr. Power, in delineating the rich 
yarieties of broad humour in Irish cha- 
racter ; asd he has been ably supported 
by Mr. Bedford, as Sergeant Brus4ue; 
Mr. W. J. Hammond, as Tactique; 
Mr. Browne, as Caleb Quotum, and 
Mr. Meadows, as John Lump. The 
sowess of Mr. Power's exertions to 
please his auditors, has been well at- 
tested by the eontinued shouts of laugh- 



ter, and hearty peals of applause, \i^ith 
which they have been rewarded. 

The Liverpool audiences cannot com- 
plain of any want of spirit on the part 
of the managers, for in addition to the 
names we have already enumerated, are 
Miss Jarman, Mr. Harley, Mr. Green, 
&c. &c 



LEEDS. 
On Friday week, the theatre closed 
for the season, when the most brilliant 
audience we ever witnessed during the 
season, honoured the manager by their 
presence. The peculiar feature of the 
evening, was the performance of a first- 
rate opera, called The Innkeepers, trans- 
lated from the French of Jouay, (the 
music by Catel) the celebrated professor 
of Harmony in the Imperial Institute, 
and adapted to the English stage by 
Mr. Cummins. It is an epoch in pro- 
vincial theatricals, and the Leeds boards 
may justly boast of priori^ in emanci- 
pation from the metropohtan bondage 
and succumbency to cockney taste. Wlme 
we feel proud of this, we cannot but 
regret tliat the success of this enter- 
prize (and one more decided cannot 
be imagined) should confer upon the 
achiever so little of that solid recom- 
pence which would in London have 
rewarded his labour. The selection of 
the subject, both as a drama and mu- 
sically, is no less indicative of taste than 
judgment, and judging from its effect 
in Sie performance, Mr. Cummins seems 
to have seized upon the veiy spirit of 
the witty author of the original. When 
our readers are informed mat this opera 
contains more music than any in our 
knowledge upon the English stage, and 
that by far the greater portion is for a 
number of voices (from four to nine 
principals), their surprise will be con- 
siderable at being told that its perform- 
ance was faultless, and elicited the 
warmest applause we ever heard within 
the walls of this or any other theatre. At 
the close of each act, and at the conclu- 
sion of the jpiece, several distinct rounds 
or peals of^ applause were given. The 
characters are remarkably and happily 
varied, and were admirably sustained. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Sept, 21. — The theatre opened for the 
season with The Honey Moon, The 
Duke, Mr. Warde ; Jacques, Mr. Har- 
ley ; Lampedo, Mr. Meadows ; Rolando, 
Mr. Montaffue : Montalbain, Mr. Hunt 
(formerly <rt Covent Garden) ; Juliana, 
Miss Jarman. The Youihfid Queen, 
Bury, Mr. Warde ; Christina, Miss Tay- 
lor. Frightened to Death. 
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Thursday, October l.—HamleL—Thiema-na-Oge. 

This theatre, during the recess, has been cleaned and decorated, 
and altogether presents a neat and comfortable appearance. 

Mr. Young's personation of the melancholy Dane exhibited all 
that chasteness, force and propriety of action and delivery which has 
rendered it one of the highest intellectual gratifications the drama of 
the present day is capable of affording ; indeed we are convinced, 
that, taking the performance as a whole, it never was surpassed. 
Garrick's countenance might have been more expressive, Kemble'« 
deportment more princely and dignified; but the soliloquies have 
never been given with more feeling, taste, variety, or with such im- 
pressive and harmonious intonation. 

Mr. Young was rapturously received by a crowded house, and 
was loudly cheered throughout the play. 

A Miss Faucit, who performed Letitia Hardy a short time ago at 
the Haymarket for Mr. Farr^s benefit, was the Ophelia of the 
night. Though neither her face or figure are calculated to convey to 
the spectator's eye the more than mortal loveliness and indescribable 
delicacy which the author has drawn, her performance was highly 
respectable ; her mad scene was much applauded. 

Mr. Browne played Polonius for the first time. He is a clever 
and a useful performer, but his acting wants firmness ; his portraits are 
mere sketches, destitute of that fulness and tone in which the great 
art and beauty of acting consists. His Polonius was little more than 
Mr. Browne in a white wig. 

Mr. Cooper's Ghost was very good ; his deep sonorous voice was 
heard to great advantage,^ but he showed a strange contempt for 
punctuation. 

L L 
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Mr. Younge was the King ; Mrs. Faucit the Queen ; Aitken, 
Horatio ; J. Vining, Laertes ; and Harley, the Grave Digger. 

This tragedy would be much more followed, if some judicious 
curtailment was made respecting the last two acts ; for to say the 
least of it, they are very heavy : the whole interest of the play 
ends with the third act. The madness of Ophelia excites some 
attention, but the coarse jokes of the Grave Digger are only 
calculated to amuse the lowest frequenters of tlie galleries. Mr. 
Twiss, in his Tour in Ireland, relates an anecdote, of the galleries 
pelting the Grave Digger off the stage, pronouncing him an unfeel- 
ing rascal for singing in such a place. This anecdote is told in 
ridicule of the Irish, but we think it evinced just feeling and discri- 
mination. 

Before we quit this tragedy, we cannot help noticing two points of 
Garrick, which would be stigmatized by the critics of the present 
day as vile trickery. In the play-scene, afler the guilty King has 
fled, Garrick invariably walked about, twirling a white pocket hand- 
kerchief round his head ; and in the chamber scene with his mother, 
he had a chair constructed with taper legs, for the purpose of more 
easily upsetting it at the appearance of the Ghost. 

Friday, October 2. — Rob Roy; Pococke. — Ballet. — Illustrious 
Stranger; Kenny. Rob Roy, Wallack; the Bailie, Liston; 
Diana Vernon, Miss Graddon. 

Mr. Wallack's acting has undergone no change by his short 
absence, but his whiskers have grown, considerably. The house was 
very indifferently filled. 

Saturday, October S. — Love in a Village ; Bicker staff. — Deaf as a 
Post, — Comfortable Lodgings, 

Young Meadows was played by Mr. Incledon, whose life hitherto 
has been occupied in agricultural pursuits, but who has suddenly aban- 
doned Ceres for Apollo, as Mr.Planche would say. His voice is pleasing, 
and resembles his father's in the lower notes, but is not sufficiently 
powerful for so large a theatre. He was well received by a very 
scanty audience, and was encored in two of his songs. His figure 
and whole appearance is coarse and ungentlemanly to a superlative 
degree. AH the other characters were by no means creditably sus- 
tained, if we except Mr. Bland's Eustace, whose acting was very 
animated. Miss Betts's manner, and indeed her whole deportment, 
is not sufficiently polished for the romantic Rosetta. The lady did 
not shine through the guise of the chambermaid ; she, however, gave 
the air " Go, Naughty Man," &:c with much appropriate archness. 
Mr. Btowne's Justice served but to remind us of the absence of 
Dowton. We know little of the mysteries of management or the 
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•ecrets of the Green Room ; but all admirers of the drama must unite 
with us in cursing the intrigue, caprice, selfishness, or avarice that 
causes the absence of one of the most chaste and natural comedians 
of the present day. 

Monday, October 5. — Hamlet. — Ducrow*$ Living Model of the 
Antiques. — Der Freischutz. 

Tuesday, October 6. — Love in a Village; Bicker staff. — XYZ; 
Colman. — Ballet. — Mr. Ducrow, ^c. 

The Ballet is only worthy of notice on account of the very graceful 
dancing of Miss Angelica. The house was very empty. 

Wednesday, October 7.— -<^ Cure for the Heart Ache ; Moreton.— • 
Mr. Ducrow, S^c.-^ The Haunted Inn. 

Thursday, Oct. 8. — Rienzi; Mitford. — Mr. Ducrow, ^c. — Thierna- 
na-Oge. 

Friday, October 9. — The Partizans ; Planch6.— iJ/r. Ducrow, <^c. — 
The Lord of the Manor ; Gen. Burgoyne. 

In the play. Miss Faucit took Miss £. Tree's character of the 
Duchess de Bourbon, but she wanted the elegance and vivacity of the 
former representative. Miss Graddon played Miss Love's character 
of Georgette, with much success. In the opera, Mr. Sinclair re- 
appeared at this theatre, after an absence of five years. He was well 
received. Miss Betts ought not to have played Annette. Mrs. 
Malaprop says, ** Comparisons are oderous;'' but they will intrude 
themselves. The house was very full at half-price. 

Saturday, October 10. — Rienzi;. Mitford. — Mr. Ducrow, S^c. — 
Der Freischutz. 

Monday, October 12, — Macbeth. — Ballet.^Don Giovanni. 

Volumes have been written on this sublime composition ; yet such 
are its wonderful beauties, that it will ever afford food for the pane- 
gyrist. The character of Macbeth is one that, if it could have been 
sketched, could hardly have been sustained by any other hand than 
Shakspeare's. It is full of that strong contradiction to be found no 
where but in Shakspeare and in nature. Daring and irresolute, 
ambitious and submissive, treacherous and affectionate, superstitious 
and careless of the future, a murderer and a penitent; the powerful 
hold the character takes upon our feelings, from his first meeting 
with the Weird Sisters, to the final resolution of not yielding to his 
foe, is wonderful. As an unmingled, cold, and gloomy murderer — 
as the mere subordinate of an ambitious wife — or as a man of high 
qualities, urged to a ferocious act by an impulse above his nature, 
Macbeth would have lost his impression upon us ; but as a compound 
of all, a perfect interest is excited, and he passes from the scene. 
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.leaving a feeling, in which pity predominates over justice, and our 
natural abhorrence of his crimes Is sunk in our admiration of the 
struggles of his virtue. Mr. Young's Macbeth, though it does not 
possess the even beauty of some of his other personations, is a most 
talented performance ; the whole of his second act is awfully grand 
and sublime, while, at the same time, his conceptions are original 
and just. Instead of at once starting at the ideal dagger, as if he 
was fully convinced of its appearance, he kept his eye fixed on " the 
painting of his fear," till the brain-sick bewildered imagination made 
it real; shrinking from its belief, and returning to it with a struggling 
conviction, until it obtained full possession of him. His last scene 
was inimitably grand : to use an expression in the play, " Nothing 
became his life more than the leaving of it." The idea of the hero, 
afler having been repeatedly wounded, having just sufficient strength 
to support himself on his sword, while his whole frame trembles with 
shame and indignation at being no longer able to cope with his adver- 
sary, was received with loud cheers by the audience. 

Mrs. Bunn*s Lady Macbeth is the best of the present day; bat, 
alas! that is no praise. Her first soliloquy was too noisy. Mr. 
Cooper's Macduff wants the grand essential — sensibility; nothing could 
be more unnatural, discordant, disgusting, or unfeeling, than his mode 
of shouting out, " He has no children.*' Besides, he commits a great 
error, in applying the expression to Macbeth, for it is very clear 
that Macbeth had children. Serle very properly turned to Rosse, 
and pointing to Malcolm, spoke the words in a low tone of bitter 
sorrow. The other characters were indifferently sustained. Mr. Lee 
mouthed. Malcolm,, and Mr. Aitken looked more like a Scotch pedlar 
than a veteran warrior. 

» 

Tuesday, October 13.— Guy Mannering ; Terry. — Deaf as a Post. — 

Thiema-na - Oge. 

I . , , 

Wednesday, October 14. — Epicharis (1st time). — Masaniello. 

Dramatis Per sonce, — Nero, Mr. Cooper; Caius Piso, Mr. Wauack; 
Fenius Rufus, Mr. Aitksn ; Subrius Flavius, Mr. Youno ; Sulpicius 
Asper, Mr. Younge ; Scevinus, Mr. Lee ; Quinctianus, Mr. Cathie ; 
Volusius Procidus, Mr. J. Vininq ; Senecio, Mr. Yarnold ; Natalis, 
Mr. Thompson ; Centurion, Mr. Howell ; Demetrius, Mr. Honker ; 
Epicharis, Miss Phillips. 

The first scene is laid in the abode of Epicharis, a freed maid of 
Greek descent, who is the betrothed of Flavius, a tribune of the 
Pretorians. Flavius, in a dialogue with Epicharis, discloses to her 
a plot in which he has engaged with Caius Piso, and other Romans, 
to deliver his country from the yoke of the tyrant Nero, whose 
cruelties and excesses know no bounds, though, at the same time, 
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he expresses si distrust of bis confederates ; for, with the exception of 
himself, and Sulpicius Asper, they have engaged in the plot, not 
from motives of patriotism, but solely to forward thieir own interests. 

Scene II. The House of Scevinits, (the meeting-place of the 
conspirators.)— 'Caius Piso appears, a man of great note in the city, 
and remarkable for his powers of eloquence. In a soliloquy, he avows 
the ambitious views he had formed of placing himself on the throne 
of Nero. Natalis, Scevinus, Fenius Rufus, and other conspirators, 
enter, who are all willing to forward the interests of Piso. These are 
shortly followed by Flavins, and '^ his grim shadow, Asper," as Rufus 
terms him. Piso harangues the conspirators ; observing that words 
could not inspire with valour men who were not alive to a sense of their 
wrongs, he enumerates the various atrocities of Nero, and c<Hicludes 
with urging the necessity of his destruction. The conspirators loudly 
apfilaud'the resolution, and fix the feast of Ceres for the accomplish- 
ment of the deed. Flavins, in a very animated speech, advises an 
earlier period. The proposal is rejected, and he departs dissatisfied. 
Thus ends the first act. 

Act II. The Abode of Epicharis^ — Epicharis, fearful that her 
lover's party is not sufficiently strong for their great design, thinks 
she might prevail on Volusius Proculus, (who holds a post of great 
importance,) her rejected admirer, to join them. Afler reminding him 
of the wrongs and injustice he has suffered from Nero, she discloses 
to him the general nature of the plot, for he seems eager to- join it, 
concealing all but the names of the conspirators. Volusius at onee 
.suspects Epicharis's motives for soliciting his aid, and declares, that, 
unless she promises her hand, he will, denounce her to Nero. He 
departs, leaving her two hours to decide. While terrified at the 
consequences of her rash disclosure, her lover Flavins enters; and, 
surprised at her strange hesitation and anxiety of manner, eagerly 
inquires the cause. She declares all is lost. Flavins charges her with 
betraying him to Proculus. Epicharis replies, *' No, your love is 
not wronged, it is your life that is in peril." This assurance trans- 
ports Flavins, who embraces her, saying, " Nay, then we*ll smile 
again." The act concludes with Flavins bethinking on some plan 
to save his betrothed from her perilous situation. 

Act III. The Court of Nero. — The tyrant is reclining on a couch, 
surrounded by his guards, and issuing out various mandates of cruelty. 
Proculus appears, and denounces Epicharis, who is ordered to be 
produced. The Greek, in an ingenious speech, imputes his accusa- 
tion to heir rejection of his love. Proculus renews his charge, and 
asks her, if she can deny it. Epicharis advances to the throne, and 
kneeling down, exclaims, ** Dread Emperor; deign to place your hand 
on your servant's ; if it trembles, pronounce me guilty ; if not, let me 
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depart free."* The trial is made, and she is allowed to depart. At 
this juncture, word is brought that a slave of Scevinus had accused 
his master of being engaged in a conspiracy. Nero orders Epicharis 
to be tortured, and the slave to be brought before him. 

Scene II. The House of Scevinus. — The various conspirators are 
assembled. They complain of Flavius not being zealous in their cause. 
He indignantly repels the imputation, and declares that he has just 
sacrificed all that made life dear to him for the cause ; informs them of 
his having acquainted Epicharis with the plot, and the consequences ; 
and, finally, his resolution of resigning her to Proculus. The conspirators 
are incensed, and declare he has betrayed them. Flavius, to appease 
them, solemnly vows, that if Epicliaris reveals one of their names, his 
life shall pay the forfeit. They are scarcely satisfied, when Senecio 
enters in haste, to state, that all is discovered; that Nero*s guards 
are in pursuit of them ; and that Epicharis had disclosed the whole 
plot. Flavius stands transfixed with horror. The conspirators de- 
mand his forfeited life, and all depart, but Scevinus and Natalis, who 
are left to despatch him* Flavius escapes through the entrance of 
Nero's guards, who seize upon the two conspirators. 

Act IV, Scene I. A Street in /?ome.— Flavius is informed by 
Asper, that Epicharis has not betrayed them. Transported with joy 
at the tidings, he resolves to seek Piso, and urge him to a second 
enterprise 

Scene II. The House of Piso, — Piso, in the dread of being momen- 
tarily taken, swallows poison; Flavius arrives in time to see him 
expire. Rufus enters, and Flavius hears, for the first time, of the 
cruel tortures Epicharis has undergone. Rufus promises the almost 
heart-broken lover he shall have an interview that night with his 
betrothed in her dungeon, for he has the command of the guard. 
This act concludes with Rufus soliloquising on the hatred he bears to 
Flavius, and his determination of sacrificing him. 

Act V. The Ikmgeon of Epicharis. — Epicharis, pale and ex- 
hausted, is reclining on a pallet. Flavius rushes in, and, after a short 
dialogue, in which he ascertains she is to be brought before Nero that 
morning for the last time, gives her a paper, containing the names of 
the conspirators, entreating her to present it to Nero. On his declaring 
that it is for both their interests, she, with much reluctance, con- 
sents. 

Scene II. Conspirators led to execution. 

Scene III. Thedardens of the Palace. — Flavius, Asper and Rufus, 
enter, and afterwards Nero and his court. Epicharis is brought 

• We only pretend to giiyc the purport of her speech. 
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before him^ and ordered to reveal the names of the conspirators. 
She maintains the same unshaken firmness of purpose, and is sentenced 
to swallow a cup of poison. She, with pleasure, is about to obey the 
mandate, when Flavius comes forward, and obtains permission to 
extort confession from her. Taking Epicharis aside, he entreats her 
to give him the paper, and ask the Emperor for *' Flavius to deliver 
it.*' Leave is granted; he advances to the throne, and is in the act of 
drawing his dagger to stab Nero, when Rufus rushes forward, and 
wrests it from him ; he, however, almost at the instant, is punished 
for his treachery, by a mortal wound from Asper. The denouement 
now takes place. Flavius is ordered to immediate execution, and 
Epicharis seizes the poisoned cup, drinks it, and dies ! 

As a well-written tragedy is by no means an every-day occurrence, 
we shall present our readers with a clear, tliough, we fear, a some- 
what prolix analysis of the merits' of Epicharis ; and we feel more 
inclined to the task, on account of the frivolous (and, to the author, 
no doubt vexatious) objections which have been made to it by many 
of the newspaper critics. One has pronounced that the tragedy is 
deficient in action ; another, that the death of Miss Phillips is far too 
sudden ; a third, that Piso*s address to the conspirators is a counter- 
part of RoUa's well-known address to the Peruvians. Leaving these 
remarks for an after-discussion, we will commence our analysis. 
The opening scene is deeply interesting, and well developes the dispo- 
sition of the two principal characters, and the perilous situation in 
which they stand ; (though some of Epicharis's high-strained eulogiums 
on her countrymen might be safely omitted,) the spectators are at 
once charmed with the noble patriotic zeal of Flavius, and the Grecian 
spirit and true feminine character of Epicharis^ pleased at her 
lover's exertions in the cause of liberty, yet apprehensive of the 
consequences. The second scene is not so good. Piso's eloquent 
address to the conspirators, on their country's sufferings, is an 
error almost amounting to an absurdity ; for we have been distinctly 
told, that the conspirators, with the exception of two, are the crea- 
tures of Piso, and men totally destitute of any patriotic feeling* 
The sarcastic reply of honest Asper, on Scevinus claiming the honour 
of despatching Nero, from being the possessor of a charmed sword, 
forms a spirited conclusion to the end of the first act. 

The opening scene of the following act is highly effective, and was 
admirably acted. Vining recounted the sufferings of rejected love 
with great force and feeling ; and the interview that follows between 
the lovers is deserving of the most unqualified praise. The change in 
Young's manner and countenance, on being told that his love was not 
wronged, was quite electrical, and was most vehemently applauded. 

We now come to the third act. Nero is the mere tyrant of melo- 
drama, such as Farley was wont to treat the gods with on an Easter 
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Monday. Every word he utters teems with cruelties; all his sen- 
tences are wound up with racks, tortures, flames, and dungeons. 
The first scene is decidedly effective. Epicharis's modest and delicate 
demeanour is finely contrasted with the harsh, licentious looks of 
Nero and his court. We must not omit noticing the unaHected and 
ingenious manner of Miss Phillips, when she confuted Prociilus's 
accusation. 

The concluding scene of this act is meager, and void of ingenuity 
or interest, and too closely resembles a scene in the third act of 
Venice Preserved. Flavius's behaviour to his co-partners in the con- 
spiracy is by no means just : he first endangers their hves, and then 
bullies them for being offended at his rash disclosure. The saving 
of Flavius's life, by the arrival of Nero*s gnard, is one of the most 
clumsy expedients we ever met with. 

We now come to the fourth act. If Flavius's conduct in the pre- 
-ceding scene was unjust, it is here totally inconsistent ; for on being 
made acquainted with Eprcharis's firmness, instead of inquiring 
whether she had escaped from the t3rrani's palace, or wishing to see 
her after the dangerous trial she had undergone, as every human 
being would have done under the same circumstances, he resolves to 
seek Piso, the man who had coolly given him up to be slaughtered, 
when his word might have saved him. 

The next scene is the most laboured and wearisome in the tragedy. 
Mr. Lister ought to know, that long dreary scenes are only endurable, 
when the character has excited a warm interest in the feelings of the 
audience; but such is not the case with Piso, who is represented 
throughout as unamiable in the extreme. By the description of him 
in the first scene, we had expected he would have divided, the attrac- 
tion with'Flavius; but what liifis-he U^ do? literally nothing -^to driver 
a misplaced harangue, and to die, though not before he has unbur- 
dened himself of some hundred Hues, not one of them (with die 
exception of the speech we have quoted) to the purpose. By the 
wray» Mr. Wallack's kneeling, in his address to the sun^ is a moat gross 
piece of stage trickery, and cannot be too highly censured. 

Of the fifth act we have little to say. The prison scene is jDhly 
remarkable for the agonizing reluctanbe with which Miss Philip 
** promised" to follow Flavius's injunctions. 

The concluding scene is highly dramatic, and excited the inmost 
so(ul-thrilling interest in the ^spectators. 

The great fault of this tragedy, is ^the want of variety and interest 
in the diaracters. If the author had *' rolled two single gentlemen 
into one," and made Rufus and Proctdus one character, it would haVe 
been to the advantage of the tragedy; for' there is something in the 
actions of these worthies highly offensive ; both obtain a confidence 
only to betray, and both are actuated to this base conduct by^ their 
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hfttred of Fls^vius. We havd^ already said, the tragedy is well written; 
indeed the language, on the whole, is elevated above the ordinary 
standard. We have made some extracts in another portion of our 
Magazine, which will enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

As to the acting, Miss Phillips looked, moved, and spoke the 
Grecian maid, resolved to brave all perils rather than betray her 
lover's cause. The character of Flavins is, in many respects, suited 
to the genius of Young, as he is a Pierre without his vice?. His 
interviews with Epicharis were characterized by the most endearing 
tenderness. Cooper acted the tyrant with much dignity, and waff 
appropriately dressed. Wallack had a very declamatory character to 
sustain, which is not suited to his style of acting. Mr. Aitken ap- 
peared to great advantage in the trifling part of Rufus ; crafty villany 
is decidedly his forte. 

The tragedy was much applauded on the first night of its repre- 
sentation, but we did not expect it would be very successful. It will, 
however, long be remembered, on account of the curious fact, of all 
the Dramatis Persona dying violent deaths, but two. The list of 
killed and wounded is as follows : — nine executions, two suicides, 
one severely wounded, and afterwards killed. 

Thursday, October 15. — Epicharis; Mr. Lister, ^^Masaniello; 
B. Livius. 

In the opera, Mr. Sinclair appeared, for the second time, as the 
hero, and gave the songs very successfully. 

Friday, October 16. — The SokUer*s Daughter; Cherry. — The 
fVaterman; Dibdin. — Midas; O'Hara. 

The comedy was performed for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Morduant to a London audience. This lady has been playing at 
Southampton, and other towns, with great success.* She is the 
daughter of an officer, and of high family connexions. It may be as 
well to notice, that the name of Morduant is assumed. Her person is 
slight, but elegantly formed ; her features are delicate,, but decidedly 
pretty ; her eyes are dark, and remarkably lustrous ; and her manners 
are genteel. The character is certainly a most arduous one, as it 
demands an airy gaiety, a sprightliness, and a flow of humour and 
vivacity, rarely to be met with; at the same time, requiring the 
nicest discrimination, to prevent the widow's frankness becoming too 
ft-ee, or her candour coarseness. Though Miss Morduant's actmg 
did not approximate to first-rate excellence, it was altogether a very 
ereditable essay, and she certainly may be accounted a valuable 
addition to the Drury Lane corps. Mr. Jones bustled about with 
much vivacity as Heartall; and the warm-hearted Governor was 

• See No. IV. 
M M 
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well sustained by Farren, thoagh his eoantenance wanted the benevo- 
lent smtle of Dowton^ 

The house was full, and the announcement of the comedy for repe- 
titi<m on Tuesday was received with loud applause* 

Saturday, October 17. — Epicharis.^Masaniello, 

MoKDAT, October 19. — Epkharis. — Masamello. 
Tuesday, October 20. — The Soldier* s Daughter^ — Deaf as a Past. — 
Charles XII. 

Wednesday, October 21. — She Stoops to Conquer. ^ Portrak of 

Cervantes. — Masanielh. 
ThursdaT) October 22. — Epicharis; Mr. Lister. — The Greek 

Family (Ist time.) 
Dramatis PersoMe, — Greeks. — Demetrio, a Chief, Mr. Cooper \ 
Kastro, a Fam&er, Mr. Webster; Juba, a Slave, Mr. J. S. Grihaldi, 
(his first appearance here); Kastro Anna, Mrs. Knight; Paulitsa, 
Miss FAueiT. 

Principal Dancers. — Miss Angelica, Miss Ryal, Miss Macdo- 
ftald, fire. 

Turks. — Sheramet, the Basha, Mr. Younge; Ali, Mr. Ba&nes; 
Kara, Mr. Howell ; Osmin^ Mr. C. Jones ; Hassan, Mr. Salter. 

Demetrio, on his wedding-day, is carried off by a party of Turks, 
but, by the assistance of his faithful slave, Juba, contrives to make 
his escape from the enemy's fort. Sheramet then orders a heavy fine 
to be levied on Kastro, Demetrio's father-in-law, which he is unable 
to pay; however, just at the instant that the whole family are about io 
be put to the sword, a party of Greeks arrive, and overthrow their 
opponents. 

This drama met with a most ungracious reception, which, in one 
respect, was not very creditable on the part of the audience, as it 
showed that they had no regard for old friends : for man, boy, woman, 
and girl, have, for many jears, seen the Greek Family ^ with a slight 
difference, at Astley's, the Cobourg, the Surrey, and Sadler's Wells. 

Of the veteran sentiments about Greek patriotism and hatred of 
tyranny, we cannot speak without considerable veneration. The 
action of this unfortunate production was arranged by Mr. Barrymore, 
the dialogue by Mr. Raymond. 

. Friday, October ^3. — Masanielh. — The' Waterman. — The Greek 
Family (2d and last time). 

. Saturday, October ^4. — She Stoops to Conquer, — X Y Z.^The 
Scape Goat. 

Monday, October 26\ — Julius CdPsar.-^MasanieUo, Brutus, Mr. 
Young ; Cassius, Mr. Cooper ; Mark Anthony, Mr. Wallack ; 
Julius Caesar, Mr. H. Wallack. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 

Monday, October 5. — Romeo and Juliet. — The Miller and hU Men; 
Pococke, 

The performances of this evening will ever hold a conspicuoust 
place in dramatic annals, on account of the successful debut of Miss 
Fanny Kemble. Seldom have we seen public expectation wound up 
to so high a pitch, and at the same time so highly gratified. The 
house literaUy overflowed in every part before the drawing up of the 
curtain ; and such was the enthusiasm manifested by the audience on 
Miss Kemble's coming forward, that it was a considerable length of 
time before she was allowed to speak. Miss Kemble is eminently 
gifted by nature with the principal endowments requisite to constitute 
an actress of primary excellence. Her figure, though not above the 
middle standard, is elegant and well-proportioned; and, like Miss 
O^NeiFs, is a happy mean between a form too sternly moulded for 
comedy, or too light and airy for tragedy. Her features strongly 
resemble her father's, at the same time without being too masculine.' 
Her countenance is full of expression; and it received additional 
traits of intelligence from the eloquent markings of her eyes* Heir 
voice is sufficiently powerful to express the most violent paroxysms 
of passion, while the lower tones are remarkably wimung and delicate^ 
The prepossession excited in favour of the youthful dehAtante^ by 
the great name she bears, and the peculiar circumstances under which 
she appeared, was not disappointed. The tenderness, the delicacy, 
and, finally, the fearless ardour which arms Juliet with the resolution 
to dare any peril for the god of her idolatry, were separately defined 
with the most masterly discrimination. 

There were many brilliant instances of acting exhibited by Miss 
Kemble this evening ; but in none did she display more originaUty of 
manner, than when the Nurse advised her to marry Paris, Her reply 
was illustrated by the most appropriate and dignified action. 

Mr. Abbott performed Romeo, whom yie are glad to see restored to 
this theatre; for his acting is always gentlemanly, and frequently 
pleasing, though his Romeo was somewhat deficient in romantic ardour 
and enthusiasm. It was, in many scenes, deserving of applause. 

Mr. C. Kemble took Mercutio for the first tune, and imparted 
to it all the gallant bearing of his Falconbridge, with the vivacious 
action and humour of his Benedict. This gentlemaii's recepjtion must 
have been highly gratifying to his feelings, for he was greeted, not 
with three, but nearly thirteen rounds of applause. The Friar was 
sustained by Mr. Warde, who chanted the dialogue in a monotonous 
croaki somewhat like a parish clerk giving out the first stave of the 100th 
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Psalm. Mrs. C. Kemble was the Lady Capulet for that night only. 
Mrs. Davenport was the Nurse ; we need not say how it was played. 

Tuesday, October €• — The Provoked Husband ; Vanbrugh and 
• Cibber. — Tkertse* 

Lady Townley, Miss Ellen Tree (her first appearance at this 
theatre), who possesses many requisites for the personation of this 
lively votary of fashion. Her manners are lady-like, her deport- 
ment genteel, and her enunciation clear and pleasing ; and, moreover, 
her dresses are always remarkably appropriate. But we think that 
her comic powers are hardly equal to that flow of vivacity and elo- 
quent raillery which distinguishes the character. She expressed her 
penitence with much sensibility, and told the story of her heart in a 
manner that suitably impressed the audience. Mr. Kemble's Lord 
Townley is very correct. The polished ease and' affability of his 
deportment conciliated us to a love of the dignity of his character, by 
rendering it pleasing and amiable, though it renders the conduct of 
Lady Townley doubly culpable. Miss Laurence, who, a few seasons 
ago, made her deh^t as Juliet, at Drury Lane, performed Lady Grace. 
Since that period, she has been playing at Manchester, and other 
principal towns, and has greatly improved. Her acting was remark- 
ably lady-like, and very graceful. In the after-piece. Miss Kelly 
commenced her nine nights* gratuitous performance in the part of 
Ther^se; she was received with three rounds of applause. Mr. 
Abbott played the Pastor, and Mr. Warde, Garwin. 

Wednesday, October 7. — Romeo and Juliet.- — Charle$\l,\ Payne. 
Lady Clara, Miss Laurence. 

Thursday, October 8. — The Clandestine Marriage; Colman and 
Garrick. — The Devil's Elixir; Ball. 

Lord Ogleby, Mr. Jones, from the Edinburgh Theatre ; Brush, 
Mr. Power ; Melville, Mr. Abbott. We were prevented attending 
the theatre this evening; but many of the papers, especially the 
Examiner, spoke very highly of Mr. Jones's acting. After the play, 
Mr. Drouet played Weber's air of the Huntsman's Chorus, with 
variations, on the flute ; a gratuitous performance. 

Feiday, October 9. — Romeo and Juliet, — The Invificilles, Victoire, 
Mrs. Keeley. 

Saturday, October 10. First of May (1st time).— Z)oy after tke 
Wedding, — Ther^se, 

Dramatis PersoncB, — King Edward the Fourth ; Mr. C. Kemble * 
Harfy Woodville, brother to Elizabeth, Mr. Warde ; Roger Old- 
grave, a Merchant, Mr. Blakchard ; Jonas Chick, Horseboy to the 
King, Mr. Keeley : Lady Elizabeth Grey, Miss E. Tree; Katharine 
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Tra%^ers, Ward to Oldgrave, Miss Forde; Widow Jolly, her Aunt, 
Mr^. GiBBs. 

King Edward the Fourth, in a hunting excursion, meets with the 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, and is so much charmed with the beauty of her 
mien and features, that he resolves to make her his queen. Harry 
Woodville arrives at his sister's castle, for there the scene is laid, and 
knowing the king's libertine principles, imagines that he intends 
playing false to Elizabeth ; but is soon satisfied that his suspicions are 
most unjust. The king, however, in revenge for Woodville's bad 
opinion of him, resolves to play him some trick, and very opportunely 
meets with Kate Travers alone, who had that instant arrived at the 
castle, having just made her escape, in a boy's cloak and hat, from 
Oldgrave, who had tried to force her into a marriage with him. 
The king has the lady conveyed, by Jonas Chick, his faithful groom, 
to his private apartments. This affair, iy some means, reaches the 
ears of Elizabeth, who resolves to view her supposed rival. This 
scene we have given ; and as the plot ends here, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that all parties are made perfectly happy at the con- 
clusion. 

The comedy (as it is styled in the bills) is written by Miss Isabel 
Hill ; and notwithstanding we are bound, by the laws of gallantry, to 
speak favourably of a lady's production, we must say, that it is one 
of the most worthless and soporific productions we ever recollect wit* 
nessing. It was well acted ; that is to say, the actors were well 
dressed, and spoke the dialogue very sensibly, for they had literally 
nothing to do. 

Monday, October 12. — Romeo and Juliet. — Peter JVilkins. 

TuESDAT, October 13. — First of May; Miss Hill. — Master' s Rival.— ^ 
The DeviVs Elixir. 

Wednesday, October 14. — Roineo and Juliet. — The Invincibles. 

Thursday, October 15. — The First of May. — The Waterman.^^ 
Therhe. 

Friday, October 16. — Romeo and Juliet. — The DeviVs Elixir. 

Saturday, October 17. — The First of May. — Gretna Green, — 
The Woodman's Hut. 

Monday, October 19. — Romeo and Juliet. — Peter Wilhins. 

Tuesday, Octoter 20. — The First of May, — The Weathercock ; 
AUingham. — The Woodman's Hut. 

Mr. Balls, from the Dublin Theatre, played Tristam Fickle. He 
has the advantages of a genteel person and a good looking countenance, 
but his action is not sufficiently mercurial for so -lively a character. 
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and his utterance is clogged with difficulties which we fear he cannot 
overcome, for his voice is harsh and inflexible. Miss Kelly played 
and sang Variella delightfully. 

Wednesday^ October 21. — Romeo and JulieU — The Invincibles. 

Thursday, October 22.-- ZAc Ftnt of May.— The Robber's Bride 
(1st time). — The JVaterman. 

Dramatis Persotut, — Mr. Briarly, Mr. Fawcett ; Mr. Penpuddle, 
Mr. Blanchabd ; Larry O'Gig, Mr. Power ; Mark Redland, alias 
Murdock, Mr. Abbott ; Red Body, Mr. Evans ; Drosset, Mr. Mears ; 
Sawney Macfile, Mr. Keele y ; Smelter, Mr. Collet ; Cllpp'em, Mr* 
J.Cooper; Mouser, Mr. Turnour ; Tip, Mr. Adahson ; Rose Red- 
land, Miss £. Tree. 

Mark Redland, a returned convict, is the landlord of an inn where 
travellers are robbed and murdered, according to the recipe of the 
most approved melo-dramatic writers; but as the murdering trade 
does not prove very profitable, he is in league with a large band of 
coiners. It may be as well to observe here, that Rose, Mark's wife, 
is the daughter of a Mr. Briarly, who had been obliged to leave the 
country, from the indi£ferent state of his finances, and that, during his 
absence, she had married Redland, a man to whom her father had 
always borne a great aversion. At the opening of the piece, Mr. 
Briarly, accompanied by his solicitor, arrives' at the village where 
Redland is following his murderous profession, and is compelled by 
the weather to take shelter at Redland's inn. He is marked out for 
assassination; but Rose, interested by his appearance, goes to his 
apartment, to endeavour to save him. By his portmanteau^ she dis- 
covers him to be her father. (Quite an original idea, we must con* 
fess !) The recognition is not at first mutual, as she had been obliged 
to stain her face and hair, to elude the search made after her husband. 
Briarly at length also ascertains it, as well as the perilous situation in 
which he is placed. Just as he is o^ the point of fallii^ a victim to 
Redland and his lawless band, a party of soldiers enter and secure 
him. Redland is shot, and the piece concludes with Briarly receiving 
his penitent and fainting daughter to his arms. 

This drama is written by Mr. Pococke, and is founded on one of 
the tales of the Munster Festivals, and has been before dramatized by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, under the title of Shuil Dhu. Miss Tree's acting, 
as the wretched and penitent Rose, was fraught with deep and 
natural feeling, and reminded us very strongly, in one scene, of 
that beautiful simplicity and heart- felt emotion, which Miss M. Tree 
displayed in her inimitable performance of Clari. The scene we allude 
to is when the unfortunate daughter is anxious to discover herself to 
her father, and daim his forgiveness, yet is fearful that her errors are 
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irremissiUe^ Mr. Fawcett, by his admirable acting, excited ti^uch 
interest in the part of Briarly. We wonder if Harley, who now sus- 
tains Fawcett's youthful characters, will ever raise our tears : for be it 
recollected, that the former was as much laughed at in his early days, 
when he attempted to be pathetic, as the latter would be now. 
Mr. Power obtained much applause by his easy and correct personation 
of Larry O'Gig, a warm-hearted Irishman, who has left Erin's green 
isle to take possession of his cousin Briarly's property, from his having 
. supposed him to be dead. Keeley made the trifling part of Sawney 
Macfile very amusing, by his quaint and truly original acting. 

Friday, October 23. — Romeo and JuUeL — The Robber's Bride, 

Saturday, October 24. — The First of May. — The DeviFs Elixir4 — 
The Weathercock. 

In consequence of the sudden indisposition of Miss Tree, Miss 
Laurence had to sustain her character in the comedy. We cannot 
help noticing the strange mismanagement displayed here, in continuity 
to perform The First of May^ when, to our certain knowledge, it but 
not drawn one tolerable house ; on the contrary, it has been played 
every night to empty benches. 

Mokday, October 26. — Romeo and Jtdiet. — Peter Wlikms. 



HAYMARKET. 

Monday, September 28.— 7%e Goldsmkh.-^Speed the Plough. — 
Procrastination, — William Thompson. 

Tuesday, September 29. — The Way to Keep Him. — Procrastina^ 
tion, — William Thompson, 

Wednesday, September SO. — Procrastination. — Manoeucring. — 
The Happiest Day of my Life. — William Thompson, 

Thursday, October 1. — Peter Smirhe, — Procrastination. — Speed 
the Plough, — William Thompson. — Ashfield, Mr. Rayner, who 
played the honest farmer with great propriety, and was much 
applauded. Charles, Mr.Rundall. 

Friday, October 2. — The Clandestine Marriage, — Procrastina^ 
tion,^-'William Thompson, 

Saturday, October 3. — Laugh when you can, — Batatavia. — Lodg^ 
ings for Single Gentlemen, — William Thompson. 

In Batatavia, or, Sancho turned Genoese^ Mr. Reeve appeared as 
Sancho. Among many other instances of discernment exhibited by 
the intelligent stage manager, we must notice the reviving of a farce, 
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which was jusdy condemned ten years ago for its coarseness and 
vulgarity. 

MoKDAT, October 5, — The Foundling of the Forest, — Sweethearts 

and Wives, — John of Paris, 

« 

Tuesday, October 6. — Town and Country; Morton. — Procrastina- 
tion, — Love^ Law, and Physic. 

Mr. Kean, jun. appeared for the first time here as Reuben Glenroy. 
His acting, in some scenes, was very powerful, and had it possessed 
one spark of originality, would have been deserving of high enco- 
mium ; but he is so servile an imitator of his father, not in one, but 
in every respect, that he is to be considered little more than in the 
light of an automaton. Some persons declare Mr. Kean, jun. is a 
young man of high intellect; but to this we cannot agree, while he 
takes such pains to copy all his father's defects. Common sense 
should teach him to separate the chaff from the wheat. If he must 
imitate his father's style, *^ let him throw away the grosser part of it, 
and act the purer with the other half." He was well received by an 
(excellent house. 

Wednesdat, October 7. — Romeo and Juliet, — Rencontre. — Animal 
Magnetism. — Romeo, Mr. Kean, jun. ; Juliet, Miss H. F. Kelly ; 
Mercutio, Mr* Vining ; Nurse, Mrs. Glover ; Friar Laurence, 
Mr. Andrews. 

If we judged of actors by their bulk, as the Chinese do of their 
kings, the latter gentleman and Mr. Weeks would be inimitable. 

Thursday, Octobers. — Speed the Plough, — Procrastination. — 
William Thompson. 

Friday, October 9. — Speed the Ploughs—Procrastination. — William. 
Thompson, 

Saturday, October 10. — Lover's Vows, — Paul Pry. Frederick, 
Mr. Kean, jun. 

Monday, October 12. — Iron Chest; Colman.— fFi//ia»i Thompson, 

Tuesday, October 13. — Belles* Stratagem.^— Tribulation, — William 
Thompson. 

Wednesday, October 14. — The Clandestine Marriage. ^ Pro- 
crastination. — William Thompson. 

Thursday, October 15.— The Iron Chest.— William Thompson.— 
Procrastination. (The last night of the season.) Sir Edward 
Mortimer, Mr. Kean, jun. 

The season has been prosperous, though few exertions have been 
made by the managers to deserve success. The company was less 
respectable, and the novelties more contemptible, than any season we 
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recollect. Of the former, it is sufficient to state the simple fact of 
Mn Thompson having heen placed as the representative of Snr Abel 
Handy, Mortimer, and Sir Lucius OTrigger. 

The novelties are as follow : — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen ; 
Poole. — Manoeuvring ; Planchl. — Happiest Day of my Life; Buckston. 
— Nothing Superfluous; Thompson. — Fatality ; Miss Bowden. — Wil' 
liam Thompson ; Miss ^yr^en.-— 'Procrastination ; H. Payne. 

Out of the above, the first five are interludes, almost literally 
translated from the French. The farce of Mr. Thompson is merely 
an old friend with a new face, as all the incidents have been frequently 
before the public in several dramas we could point out, and the 
comedy stands in the same predicament. We shall take the trouble 
of proving the truth of these statements in our next. 



ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Monday, September 28.— Aiofrf/or a Song. — The Sister of Charity. — 
The Waterman. — The Vampire. 

Tuesday, September 29.— iSbW /or a Song.— The Reerwt.^The 
Quartette. — The Spring Lock. 

Wednesday, September 30. — Sold for a Song.^ The Sister of 
Charity. -^The Middle Temple.-- The Vampire. 

Thursday, October 1. — The Spring Lock. — Sold for a Song. — 
The Cornish Miners. 

Friday, October 2.— 7%e Spring Loch. — Sdd for a Scng.^^The 
Bottle Imp. 

The customary address was delivered by Mr. Bartley, who boasted 
of all the novelties, except two, being true English from top to toe. 
This theatre has been uncommonly well attended, and wc have been 
so frequently amused during the season, that we do not feel inclined 
either to quarrel with or contradict Mr. Bartley for his assertion. 
The novelties are as follow : — 

The Middle Temple, an interlude ; Peake. — The Sister of Charity. — 
The Robber's Bride, an opera, translated by Balls.— TAe Spring 
Lock, an operetta, by Veake.—The Witness, a melo-^rama, by 
Baily. — Der Vampyre, an opera, translated by Planch^.— /nco^, a 
farce (damned), by Lord W. Lennox . — The Recruit, a melo-drama. 
'^Sold for a Song, an interlude, Bailey. 

The run of Der Vampyre has been stopped by the severe indispo- 
sition of Mr. H. Phillips. 

N N 
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SURREY THEATRE. 

Wednesday, October 7th.— TAe Flying Dutchman was announced 
for representation this evening, but in consequence of Mr. Elliston 
receiving a letter from Messrs. Mathews, Yates, and Cumberland, 
intimating, that an ii^unction had been granted against the perform- 
ance, it was withdrawn ; and at the conclusion of Black-Eyed StMan, 
Mr. Osbaldiston, the Stage Manager, came forward, in conformity to 
a promise made in the bills of the day, and delivered the following 
address : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — Notwithstanding that every care has 
been taken, by immediate announcement, to apprise the public of the 
change in one of the entertainments of this evening, the proprietor 
deemed it necessary that I should explain to you more in detail the 
circumstances that have led to the change in question. 

" It will, in the first place, be necessary to read to you the order 
that was served upon Mr. Elliston this day." 

The order merely stated, that Mr. Elliston, his servants and agents, 
were prevented performing The Flying Dutchman. 

'* The injunction, which this order intimates will be issued, was, it 
seems, obtained from the Master of the Rolls yesterday, at Brighton, 
from an exparte statement ; and it was impossible, from the distance 
of that town from London, to lay before his Honour such counter- 
statements, as it is most probable would have stayed the injunction. 
Placed in such a situation, Mr. Elliston thought it more worthy the 
high character which your patronage has given to this Theatre, 
implicitly to obey the mandate, and leave the justice of the measure 
adopted by Messrs. Yates, Mathews and Cumberland, to the final 
hearing of the case. 

" That he might not, however, neglect any course to insure you 
the representation of the pieces advertised for this evening, his legal 
adviser waited upon the solicitors of the plaintiffs, requesting, as a 
matter of courtesy, that The Flying Dutchman should be allowed to 
be performed this evening, (an accommodation which was readily 
admitted by Lord Chancellor Eldon, in the case of Marino Faliero, 
against the performance of which an injunction was at first obtained, 
and afterwards set aside.) The request was peremptorily denied, 
accompanied by an observation, to which I will not at present advert, 
deeming it too illiberal even for a rival establishment to have used. — 
(Name^ name /from the Audience,) — I must obey your mandate; it 
was, then, that their orders were positive, and that their clerk had 
directions to attend at the Surrey this night, to ascertain whether the 
piece was performed, and in that case the Court would be imme- 
diately urged to put into effect the penalty of any contempt against 
its order, which penalty would have directed, that both the Pro- 
prietor and Mr. T. P. Cooke should be consigned to the Fleet Prison, 
until the merits of the case were decided. Now I have it to state, on 
the part of Mr. Elliston, he would have had no hesitation to have 
incurred this inconvenieace ; but when he understood that Mr. T. P. 
pooke must be iiable to the same inconvenience, he thought it best to 
adopt the plan which has been submitted to your observation." 

Mr. Osbaldiston concluded this address, by announcing, that on 
on Thursday, Oct. 15 th a new Flying Dutchman, by the author of 
Black'Eyed Susan, would be produced. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. LISTER'S NEW TRAGEDY OF EPICHARIS. 

The following scene between Epicharis and Flamus^ Act II, ^ 
Scene 1 , being the one most applauded in the representation^ we think 
it best fitting for insertion : — 

Flavius (entering.) Sweet Epicharis ! 

She turns not — pale ! and trembling ! my Epicharis ! 
Speak — if you love me, speak. 

Epicharis, Avoid me, Flavius, 

Or kill me — I deserve it. 

Fla. Thou ! just heaven ! 

In pity tell me all — I can bear much, 
But not suspense. 

Epi. Oh, you have much to bear — 

You left a faithful mistress ; you now find 
A traitress. 

Fla. Traitress ! thou ! no, no, impossible. 

Ha ! I remember : whose dark form was that 
Which ere I entered seemed to quit thy threshold ? 
'Twas distant, and my glance was short and hurried — 
I deem'd it Proculus. 

Epi. It was^t was. 

Have mercy, Flavius — I have injured thee. (Kneels.) 

Fla. Oh, my foreboding spirit! Rise, I pray thee — 
I will not curse thee. Oh, thou sweet deception ! 
One look, false angel, ere I istrive to blot thee 
From my remembrance. Now, thou art my rival's. 

Epi. Thou hast no rival. 

Fla. No? 

Epi. No ! heaven's my witness. 

What have I said ? I know not — but believe me 
I have not wronged your love — your life's in peril. 

Fla. Nay, then we'll smile again. My life in peril ? 
Oh, 'tis some feverish phantom that affrights — 
I will not think real danger springs from thee. 

Epi. 'Tis real — and I the cause. One moment, Flavius, 
And I will tell thee all. The air falls thick 
As though 'twould choke me. I will speak anon — 
My strength returns — ^listen. From that sad hour 
When you revealed your plot, a strange disquiet 
Came on me — fear arose — then mad presumption 
Fired my weak fancy, and I vainly thought 
My humble aid might prop your tottering cause. 
Some demon whispered * Proculus.* He came — 
Thou know*st him — he is bold, and bears command — 
And were he true — Alas ! I deem'd him so. 
And told — no, no, not all — no name escaped. 
But I revealed your purpose to a wretch 
Who heard me with a mask of S3anpathy : 
Then, like the foster'd viper, tum'd to breathe 
His venom o'er my guiltless confidence. 

Fla. He knows our purpose? 

Epi. Aye, and may prevent it ; 

May raise such fierce distrust in Nero's mind ; 
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May prompt SBcb devilish subtletv to thwart yon, 
That were you leagued with tenfold strength and truth. 
Tour cause were Asperate. 

Fla. Oh, Epicharis ! 

But 111 not add reproaches to the stings 
Of thy own hosom. Dark fatality 
Has ruled thy acts, not thou. I must stiU love thee. 
Though thou hast foiled an enterprise as hright 
As statues could reward* 

^pi. Oh, spaare me, spore me ! — 

Breathe aught hut love and pardon— heap revilings 
On this weak head, and I will bless thee ror them. 
But curse me not with mercy. Cast me from thee 
As though my touch were poison. 

Flo, No, meek trembler, 

This is thy ha^en stiS. Oh, whisper comfort* 
Is there no remedy ? no means to check 
The meditated treachery ? no safe course 
To bind the foe to silence ? 

Epi. Yes. 

Ita. 1 Kve. 

But you toe trembling ? 

Epi, Yes, there is a course. 

Fla, Speak, if thou may'st. 

JE^*. The guilty cause of danger 

Must be the wretched pledge for your success;^ 

Fla. What mean you? 

Epi. Tis the claim of Proculus, 

That on conditron of his secreey 
And succour to our cause, I should renounce 
My plighted faith to thee. 

Fla. Go on, 111 hear thee, 

Oh heavens and earth ! wretch ! wretch ! — but 111 be calm — 
Speak, my betrothed, and fear not — what ? he claims 
Tliy hand ? oh villain f Well— I will be cafan— 
But say — if you reject his claim? 

Ejn, Alas ! 

He &restens straightway to repair to Nero — 
He grants me a brief period— ere 'tis past 
I must preptte to answer, must redien 
My hand to this bold villain, or be mragg'd 
Beneath the withering eye of tyranny. 

J^. Never ! thou borne to Nero's presence ! Never — 
Thy life would be the forfeit When did mercy. 
E'en when it pleaded for a form like thine. 
Awaken Nero's pi^ ? Be the sacrifice 
How great soe'er, it must be made ere thou 
Confront the tyrant. 

EpL There is only one 

Great sacrifice that could avail me aught, 
And ^at shall ne'er be made. 

Fla. Yes, if your safety 

Demands — ^yes, yes. Oh, rather sludl you leave me 
Than suffer chains and torture — aye, and death. 
For these are Nero's gifts. 
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Epi. I cannot leaTe you : 

But I can die. 

Fla. And does Epichans think 

I had rather be her murderer than resign her 7 

Epi. Resign me ? then 'tis come to this — I fear'd it — 
Tou will not find it painful to resign me : 
No, not too painfuL A few siehs — perhaps 
A tear of pity for the poor weak traitress 
Whose fomish zeal brought peril. Yes, one tear — 
And then forget me. 

Flo, Aye, when I forget 

Existence — ne'er tiU then. If I had loyed thee 
With selfish fondness, I should strain thee here 
Till seized by death's foul heralds — ^glut my pride 
With thy last dyiiig groan of constancy — 
And vaunt thy changeless truth. If tnis be love 
It is not mine. No, I would have thee live 
If not for me — Epicharis ! Oh, look up— 
One look. My heart is heavy— cheer it, fairesi, 
For the last time — the last ! Pale ! mute ! and cold ! 
I have not killed thee. No, there's breath— there's life — 
Epicharis ! she revives. 

Epi, Flavins f still near me ! 

Tou will not leave me then. 

lU, Alas! 

Epi. Aye, now 

It aU returns. Would I had ne'er awaked 
From that brief trance. 

Flo, This agony of parting 

Exhausts my courage. 

Epi. No, we must not part 

For ever— no, though tyranny's worst terrors 
Close round me, I will brave them all for thee ; 
I will not even tremble. Nay, thou know'st not 
What I can bear. 

Fla, And may I never know ! 

Ej^ Yet, let me prove it 

Flo, No, it must not be. 

Yield, yield ; and I will spur our tardy band 
To instant action. If my words can move them, 
Nero shall fall ere sun-set come again, 
And I shall save thee. 

Epi, Nay, b^uile me not 

With prospects of relief Thy hopes are famt. 

Fla. 'TIS true, my hopes are faint \ despair must nerve me. 
There is one only course — Epicharis, 
Time speeds, and we must part Oh, my best treasure, 
What a short glimpse of happiness was ours f 
Farewell ! it must oe said. One last embrace — 
Farewell ! She hears me not ; I must untwine 
Those arms and leave her — there — now heaven protect thee 1 

[He places her on a seat, and exit. 
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PISO'S REFLECTIONS AFTEB HAYINa SWALLOWED THE P0IS6N. 

'Tis done, and I am free ; 
I need no longer shun the face of man. 
Let them hrin^ chains : they cannot chain my spirit 
Within its fleshly prison. And this is comfort ! 
E'en so — I have none else. Renown, the heacon 
Towards whose hlaze my steps were ever hending, 
Is quenched: and what remains? a deep, dark void. 
Which the proud light of our philosophy 
Has vainly sought to penetrate. I would 
I could helieve the fable of our poets, 
That in the realms of Pluto an Elysium 
Is destined for the great ; hut 'tis a fable. 
Annihilation is the only lot 
I may expect. I would I knew what hope 
Buoyed up those Christians. I have heard they smiled 
On death, and met its terrors with a courage 
Philosophers might envy. They were poor. 
Despised, and ignorant ; no hope of fame, 
No pride, no light of learning gave them strength, . 
Ana yet they died like sages. It is strange : 
I would I knew their creed. I never thought 
To feel that wish, and now it is too late. 



EXTRACT FROM THE NEW COMEDY OF THE FIRST OF MAY. 

The fair authoress promises the presSj that, if she lives, this 
comedy shall not be the last, nor the best, attempt which she will 
submit to their fiat. 

The only scene in The First of May which at all raised the mirth 
of the audience is in the second act, where the Lady Elizabeth, in a 
fit of Jealousy, enters the king's chamber to discover the concealed 
lady. 

Jonas Chick solus^ who is intrusted by the king with the care of 

Katharine. 

J<m€u. She has left the hat and cloak she wore, the sight of 'em warms my 
soul ; — 'tis marvellous chilly for the time of year — they may as well warm my 
body ! — (Puts them on,) Well, this may be all passing pleasant for my dear 
royal master, but 'tis vastly dull work for me. — Poor master Harry ! Poor Lady 
EUzabeth ! they don't know as many of his Grace's tricks as I do, or they never 
would have trusted him so far. — (A tap at the side door.) Who's there ? — Your 
Grace? 

EUxabethy (Without.) Yes — No — Let me in. 

Jonas, Yes — No — let me in ? but who*s me ? — the Widow ? 

EUz, Aye. (Jonas opens the door. — Enter Elizabeth. He hows awkwardly, 
and stares at her.) ^ 

EHz, (Aside.) She's no beauty, however. I thought he had better taste. 
(To Mm.) Be not dismayed, I come as a friend. 

Jonas. (Aside.) Oh, mercy ! my lord will murder me for letting her in ; 
nobody was to enter but himself and (Bolting the door again.) 

EUz, Fear nothing, child, you may not be to blame. I am here to serve you. 
(Jonas makes a grotesque sign of dismay.) 

EUx, (Aside.) A vulgar creature, too! Hear me, to-day, as a woman who 
would fain be your mistress, I make my offer ; to-morrow, as your Qtieen, I 
may command you ! (A tap at the door.) 
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Jonas. What's that? Oh, Madam, you will be discovered — ^we are both 
undone ! 

Edw, ( Without,) Katharine I Kate Travers ! 

EUsL The king's voice ! he will, indeed, be offended with me. 

Jonas. And well he may, I think. Where shall I hide you ? 

Edw. (Without,) Chick! Chick! 

EUz, Chick ! so fond, so familiar, a forward chick, truly ! 

Edw, ( Without,) Jonas ! why, Jonas, I say ! 

EUz, He calls the hussey Jonas ! He calls you Jonas too, does he, Madam ? 

Jonas, To be sure, what else should he call me ? What's to become of us ? 

Edw. (Without) Jonas Chick! will neither you nor your pretty prisoner 
unbolt the door to me ? 

Jonas, There, my lady ! he little thinks that I've two pretty prisoners instead 
of one here. What can I do? 

EUz, Why who and what are you then ? 

Jonas, (Throwing cff the hat and cloak,) Jonas Chick, his Highness's horse- 
boy. 

EUz, Where then is she ? I care not for his anger — I must see her. 

Edw. (Beating violently at the door.) Are ye boQi asleep ? 

EUz. Let me retire within here ! (Going towards the chamber,) 

Joncu, No, not there, for mercy sake ! 

Re-enter Katharine. 

Kath, I've heard all, madam ; and entreat you to take my place, where you 
will receive full conviction of the king's honour and my own. 

Edw. ( Without.) What's all that whispering within there ? Open, I say. 

Kath. Patience, Sir ! I'll come anon. I've no time for words. Madam. — 
In, in ! 

EUz. I must perforce ; but I shall listen closely. 

[Exit into the chamber, Jonas tmboUs the outer door. 
Enter Edward. 

Edw. Why, thou lazy, irreverent hound, how durst thou - 

Kath. Pardon, my lord ! 'twas my fault. I detained him. We did not want 
you then, and surely we don't want him now ! 

EUz, (Peeping and listening,) Before my face ! What means she ? 

Edw, We are to be private, then ? So much the better. Go, Jonas ; and 
let not even the Widow enter now, 

Jonas. No, your Grace. (Aside,) What between master and mistress, the 
saints preserve my modesty ! {_EMt Jonas. 

Kam. What has procured me the honour of a visit from your Grace ? In 
my aunt Jolly's absence, I could have been content with yours. 

EUz, (Aside.) Her aunt JoUy ! the widow ? 

Edw. I came from her ; thy guardian is here in search of thee. Shall I 
give thee up to him, child ? 

KaUi, No, my lord ; wait till Harry Woodville comes home. I am content to 
abide by his decision. 

EUz, (Aside,) My brother's love! 

Edw, He will be in a rare fright when he finds that thou hast fallen into my 
hands ; but we have a pleasant surprise in store for him, and for his sweet sister 
too — have we not? 

Kath, A miracle f my lord, t fear I must call it. 

Edw, What ? that 1 kept my word to one good girl by treating another with 
honesty ? Elizabeth was bent on pla3ring her brother some trick, to be revenged 
on his opposition to our marriage ; so we took the liberty of including her in 
the scheme, to see how a little jealousy may become her. 

EUz. (RusMng to him.) ITiat you will never see, my own beloved Edward ! 

Edw. Ha, how came you here ? 

Kath. Her ladyship had as good right in your chamber as / had, methinks. 
Sir. 

EUz. Yoimg gentlewoman, you shall find in me a sister ; and now have with 
you to join with Goody Jolly in any harmless plot, that may for a while torment 
our young man, and permanently outwit the old one. 
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Kaik. Sweet lady ! you deserve to be liie nster of my Harry ! 
Edw» Come, my best girls ! 

Eliz. We must array for our May-day sports. Katharine^ I will so funilsh 
thee forth, that thine own lover shall not know thee. Away. [EaeeunL 



REVIEW. 

CUMBERLAND'S BRITISH THEATRE. 

This is the most compact, elegant, and at the same time, cheapest 
edition of plays ever ofiered to the public. The stage directions and 
description of the costume must be of infinite service to provincial 
actors and amateurs. The criticisms prefixed to each drama, are 
generally of a very superior description, and are evidently the work 
of one who thoroughly understands his subject; — they are written in 
a lively and spirited manner. Tom Thumb, the last play published, 
is embellished with a very neat engraving of that amusing droll, 
J. Reeve. 

In the preface we met with the following anecdote, and think it 
well worthy of insertion: — 

'* Liston's first season at the Haymarket was any thing but pro-r 
mising— the burletta of Tom Thumb had been revived for the purpose 
of showing up Mathews (who was then the popular actor) in the 
character of Grizzle ; but Mathews failing to make a hit, the part 
was transferred to Liston for the remainder of the season, who, like 
his predecessor, made little of it. The following season it was re- 
peated, and with nearly the same success — when one day — 

'' Sure such a day, so renowned, so victorious — 
Such a day as this was never yet seen V 

Liston and Winston dining at the house of Dr. Batty — the former 
having indulged in potations sufEciently liberal to make him inde- 
pendent, refused peremptorily to leave the table, except in the com- 
pany of his companion, who, as he was not to play that night, evinced 
no desire to quit the festivities so soon. Tom Thumb happened to 
stand second on the multifarious list of the evenii^'s entertainments ; 
the glass continued to circulate, the time glided away, and the actor 
was immovable ! Winston, to save the benches and chandeliers, was 
obliged to comply with Liston's humour, and they both, somewhat in 
dudgeon, repaired to the theatre. The prompter's bell had rung — 
the overture to the Tragedy of Tragedies had struck up— all was bustle 
and anxiety behind the scenes — all was noise and impatience before. 
Behold Liston fairly before the lamps, with his suit of antique cut, 
flowing wig— in all the paraphernalia of Monmouth Street royalty — 
when, lo ! the generous wine brought forth his latent powers of 
humour ; the audience laughed as they had never laughed before— 
the actor took heart, and redoubled his drollery, crowning the night's 
triumph with singing the air, * In hurry post-haste for a license,' in 
a manner so irresistibly comic, accompanying it for the first time with 
grotesque dancing, that he was compelled to go through the ceremony 
three times, and from that night became famous in the character. 
Bomhastes Furioso (written expressly for him) immediately followed, 
and, with Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, stamped Liston as a first-rate 
droll." ' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
No. III. 

Mr. Editor, — From my boyish days up to the date of this letter, 
I have been an admirer and a frequenter of theatrical amusements, 
and, like many of my friends, who think it too much trouble to judge 
for themselves, I have been induced to regulate my opinion by that 
of the best critics, the newspapers ; but I must say that I am often 
extremely puzzled by the indefinite terms made use of by the above- 
mentioned judges ; for it appears to me next to nothing, when they 
say, such a performer was excellent ; another respectable ; another 
superior to all his former efforts; and a fourth, inimitably fine. 
Such phrases, being so many degrees of comparison, convey no in- 
formation, because they are comparisons with something in the author's 
head which he does not state in plain terms. 

Complaining the other day of these difficulties to my worthy friend, 
Jonathan Lloyds, Esq. of the Stock Exchange, he put me upon a 
scheme, which I think worth communicating to you ; and I hope 
soon to see it adopted, as the only infallible way to render dramatic 
criticism explicit and intelligible. I shall give it as nearly as possible 
in the words of my friend, who is one of the most precise men in the 
world : — 

" Your complaint, my dear Dangle, is strictly just ; but so it ever 
will be, unless critics, and speakers in general on all subjects, will 
consent to adopt the term of the consolidated funds. At our house, no 
man is at a loss to comprehend another. Were one of us to say, that 
omnium had risen considerably in the course of the day, he would be 
laughed at as an incorrigible blockhead, and nobody would understand 
him ; but when he says, it left off at 7 j, it is plain how it stands. 
Now, my friend, let these critics only adopt our scale, and you will 
find the merits of a play or player will be placed on the most distinct 
and intelligible ground. For example, instead of representing the 
progress of a performer by the vulgar degrees of comparison — good, 
better, best, — say at once, that Farren began at 5 8 J, and left off at 
65 J ; that the critics did Cooper, for the opening, at 61, but that he 
rose, before the curtain dropped, to 67^; that another performer, by 
favourable reports from the country, had been raised to 70, but that 
he fell in one day no less than 8 per cent. ; that a comedy had began 
at 62^, fluctuated very much in the course of the evening, and left off 
at 50. You see, my dear Dangle, how plain all this is. You might, 
likewise, consider a manager who announces, by extravagant puffing, 
a new piece, as a bear who pretends to sell what he is not possessed 
of, and is obliged frequently to waddle out at a great loss ; his 
delightful comedy at 70, beiiig often reduced as low as a farce of 49. 
The numerous dramas we receive from the French, as we have nothing 
to^ive them in return, may be deemed a species of Imperial Loan, 
and done accordingly. Viewing matters in this light, I Matter myself 
that I have a more correct idea o£ dramatic merit than the most 
enlightened of our critics, and am often enabled to detect false 
accounts. I have frequently been told of a performer rising wonder- 
fully, when, to my certain knowledge, he never got beyond 5%\y ahd 
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very few clappers at that. Thei^e are some very venturesmne fellows 
among them, who affect to hav6 large concerns^ and yet, egad ! are 
seldom able to pay the first instalment. Dramatic dealers in nominal 
stock are not quite so lucky as with us. But let that pass. This is 
my way of judging plays and players ; and I know no other so correct* 
Were it once introduced, we should understand one another better. 
It is nonsense to talk of rising and falling — there is no rising and 
falling, but as the Stock Exchange, that can be clearly understood. 
When I am told, that Young rose two per cent, in the third act of 
Hamlet^ I know directly what is meant, as he left off at 794- in To he 
or not to he. But some actors, I am sorry to say it, manage their 
stock so badly, that in the course of the season they don't vary an 
eighth per cent., and generally leave off just where they began. I 
|iave only to add, that this ratio would be of great service, at the end 
of a season, to the holders of tickets, which I have often seen hawked 
about the Garden at a loss of ten or twelve per cent." 

My friend Jonathan having explained his scheme so particularly, I 
do not think it necessary to add any comments of my own, but 
submit it to the better judigment of yourself and readers, and am, 

Sir, yours, sincerely, 

DANGLE. 



MISCELLANIES, 






MACKLIN AND FOOTE. 

Macklik^ in one of his orations, undertook to show the cause of 
duelling in Ireland, and why it was much more the practice of that 
nation than any otlier. In order to do this in his own way, he began 
with the earliest part of the Irish history, as it respected the customs^ 
the education, and the animal spirits of the inhabitants; and afler 
getting as far as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was again proceeds 
ing, when Foote spoke to order. — " Well, Sir, what have you to say upon 
diis subject?" — " Only to crave a little attention. Sir," said Foote, with 
much seeming modesty, " when I think I can settle this point in a 
few words."—" Well, Sir, go on."— "Why then. Sir," says Foote, "to 
begin, what o'clock is it ?"— " O'clock!" says Macklin; " what has the 
clock to do with a dissertation on duelling?" — " Pray, Sir," says Foote, 
" be pleased to answer my question." Macklin, on this, pulled out 
his watch, and reported the hour to be half-past ten. " Very well," 
says Foote ; " about this time of the night, every gentleman in Ireland, 
that can possibly afford it, is in his third bottle of claret, consequently 
is in a fair way of getting drunk ; from drunkenness proceeds quar- 
relling, and from quarrelling duelling; and so there's an end of the 
chapter." This abridgment fully satisfied the company. 
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GARRICK. 

It is said, that this great actor's excellence resulted from incessant 
observation, as well as from the powerful workings of his own genius. 
He knew, and nobody can know better, that as acting is an imitative 
art, the professors of it cannot be too well acquainted with human 
nature, in all its various classes. Hence nothing escaped his atten- 
tion, and every thing was treasured in his memory. 

Mr. Murphy gives us an interesting relation of the manner in which 
Garrick acquired his wonderful. skill in pourtraying madness, as obser- 
vable in his performance of Lear; but this great actor was not con- 
tented with imitating nature, merely as she presented herself; for he 
often resorted to whimsical expedients in order to set the passions into 
action. An odd incident of this kind, arising from original humour, 
though it may have been related before, is worthy of notice. Having 
occasion to go into the city with his friends, Mr. Windham, the father 
of Mr. Windham, late member for Norfolk, and Dr. Monsey, a well- 
known character of that time, Garrick suddenly separated from his 
companions, as they were returning through St. Paul's Church-yard, 
and, walking into the middle of the road, to a place where there was 
no danger of interruption from carriages, he directed his views 
towards the sky, and remained fixed in a musing posture, uttering, at 
times, '* I never saw two before." This strange appearance naturally 
induced people to approach him, and to inquire what was the object 
of his attention. Morhy of course, followed, until a large crowd was 
collected. Garrick continued to repeat the same words, but made no 
answer to any questions. Various were the conjectures of the people, 
but no satisfactory solutioa occurred. At length, a man observed, 
that the gentleman was certainly looking at two storks, as it was an 
extraordinary circumstance for more than one bird of that species to 
be seen at a time. This explanation was well received, until some- 
body asked, who, but tli?;^gentleman himself, saw even a single stork. 
The multitude was at last so . great, that Dr. Monsey and Mr. 
Windham, apprehending they might be taken for confederates in a 
plot to make fools, thought proper to retreat from the scene of action. 
Garrick did not practise «this whimsical trick for the mere purpose of 
wanton merriment, as he contrived, in the midst of his apparent 
abstraction, to turn his quick and penetrating eyes in all directions; 
and, in the multitude that surrounded him, saw « variety of attitudes 
and expressions of character, which he treasured in his pregnant mind, 
in order to render them subservient to his art. The great difficulty 
was to retire from this crowd, without exciting suspicion, and being 
exposed to the danger of resentment ; but he conducted himself with 
so much skill and address, that he left them under the full impression 
of that curiosity, surprise and consternation which he originally in*- 
tended to excite. 

On another occasion, he rushed among a number of boys, who had 
just been released from school, and were in the height of their play. 
Pretending to believe that one of them was ill-treated by the rest, he 
took the part of the supposed victim of oppression, and severely 
rebuked his companions. The boy declared that nobody had offended 
him, and Garrick made this innocent disavowal an additional ground 
of censure against them^ for having injured a boy of so kind a dispo- 
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sition, who with such amiable solicitude endeavoured to save them 
from reproach. It may be thought that this was an action unworthy 
of such a man as Garrick; but he well knew that ** men are but 
children of a larger growth/' and from the unaffected expressions of 
this infantile group, was able to collect many striking features of 
character, and genuine traces of nature. 

Another time, as he was going down the Strand, near Somerset- 
House, with his friend Mbnsey, a porter was tripping along, and 
whistling, with every indication of careless good spirit. Garrick told 
his friend that he would draw ' a crowd round the man before he 
reached Temple Bar. For this purpose he went forward, and con- 
trived to attract the notice of the lively porter, and gave him such a 
marked look with his expressive features, that the man's disposition 
was changed in a moment. He followed Garrick with eyes atten- 
tively fixed. Garrick found means to stop till the man came near 
him, when he looked at him again with a new expression, dnd pro- 
ceeded in this manner, hastily departing every time the man ap- 
proached. At length the poor fellow twisted and turned himself in 
all directions, in order to see if there was any thing attached to his 
dress that excited attention, pulling off his wig with the same view, 
and asking all persons near him, if any thing was the matter with him, 
that induced the gentleman before him to notice him in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, till, at length, Garrick had fully effected his purpose, 
in seeing a crowd about the man. Many other ludicrous circumstances 
of the same kind might be related, but, perhaps, they would be 
deemed trifling, if they were not the effect of an incessant attention to 
his art, as well as the overflowings of a disposition strongly prone to 
frolic and humour. 

Garrick maintained, that though exquisite sensibility was necessary 
in an actor, yet that, in order to imitate the passions in such a manner 
as to impress an audience, it was equally necessary that he should 
obtain the entire command of his feelings, lest they should obstruct 
the operation of his talents. Hence he could control his affections 
upon occasions of the most distressing or the most ludicrous kind, 
and either devise the best expedient for turning aside the current of 
grief, or restraining his mirth till he could give way to it without 
offence. 

We shall conclude with the following anecdote, as a testimony in 
favour of his skill as an actor, from one not very ready to treat him 
with admiration, respect, or even common decency. . 

The celebrated Mrs. Clive was an actress of considerable repute in 
London, long before Garrick appeared upon the stage. When his 
genius broke forth in the metropolis, every other performer sunk at 
once into the shade, and Mrs. Clive, as well as the rest, with all her 
original merit, fell into comparative insignificance. Her temper was 
violent, and her manners coarse. She always vented her spleen, 
without restraint, upon Garrick, and even affected to deny his merit 
as an actor. One night, while he was performing Lear^ she stood 
behind the scenes, attending to his performance. Unable, with all 
her masculine roughness of character, to resist the pathetic touches of 
his skill, she remained fixed on the spot, sobbing, and abusing him at 
the same moment; at length, afler repeated alternations of tears and 
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curses, wholly overcome by the affecting powers of the great actor 
before her, she hastily rushed from the place, with the following 
strange, but expressive, tribute to the universality of his skill — 
** D n him, I believe he could act a gridiron" 



GARRIGK'S ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER JUNIUS. 

During the zenith of Junius's fame, and when all the world were 
in full cry to identify the author, Mr. Garrick conceived an idea that 
he had discovered the person, and in consequence wrote to Mr. 
Ramus, the King's Page, to call on him at his house at the Adelphi. 
When Mr. Ramus came, they had a private interview, and Mr. 
Garrick told him, with profound caution, the essential information he 
should convey to the king, relative to the discovery. On the ensuing 
day Mr. Garrick received the following note : 

'* Sir, — I admit your perspicuity in managing the affairs of the 
drama, but your attempts to discover me are vain and nugatory. I 
shall take leave of you now, by assuring you, that when I have done 
with real monarchs I shall begin with mock potentates, of which you 
shall form the head. Till then, adieu. Junms," 

Mr. Garrick was accustomed to relate this anecdote with marks of 
astonishment and apprehension. 



MAN OF THE WORLD. 

The title of this excellent comedy was originally The true horn 
Scotchman,^ The MS. had lain in the Lord Chamberlain's office near 
ten years, and Macklin despaired of getting it returned to him ; when 
one day dining with Sir Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning, he 
begged their opinions, as to what a man should do to recover property, 
when he knew by whose hands it was withheld from him. They 
advised an action of trover, " Well," said Macklin, " the case is my 
own, will you two undertake my cause ?" They agreed, and Macklin 
explained his particular wrong. The lawyers smiled at the whim of 
the poet. The MS. was restored, but with a refusal to license it 
under its then title, as a national reflection. Macklin, in consequence, 
named it Th^ Man of the World, 



THE COUNTRY GIRL.— GARRICK AND BARTHELEMON, 

In the year 1766, Mr. Barthelemon composed his first Italian 
serious opera, intitled Pelopidu, which he gave to the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket, and which was received with uncommon success and 
applause ; Garrick hearing of it, one morning paid a visit to Bar- 
thelemon, and asked him if he could set English words to music ; he 
answered, that he thought he coidd. Garrick asked for paper and 
ink, and wrote the words of a song, to be introduced in The Country 
Girl, and to be sung by Dodd (who acted Sparkish in that play). 
While Garrick was writing the words, Barthelemon, looking over his 
shoulder, set the song ! Garrick, giving him the words, said, 
** There, my friend, there is my song." Barthelemon replied, ** Then> 
Sir, there is the music for it." Garrick, surprised, and quite pleased 
with this quick composition, invited him to dine with hiih that day 
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with Dr. Johnson^ The song w^s given to Dodd» who was encored 
in it every night The Country Girl was performed. 

CONSOLATION TO MESSRS. PEICE AND KEMBLE. 
One night, during the winter before Garrick went to Italy, the 
cash-receipt of Drury Lane Theatre (though he and Mrs. Gibber 
performed in the same play,) amounted to only th7-ee pounds ffUen 
shillings and sixpence! 

HISSING DESIRABLE. 

Mb. Murray, one night during the O. P. rebellion, had to play a 
part, of which he thought it unnecessary to learn a syllable, as nothing 
would be heard ; but when he came on the stage, they were perfectly 
silent. He bowed, and stammered, and stared, but to do him justice 
they soon began to hiss again, and perhaps that was the first time that 
ever an actor was so comforted, 

MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 

A VERT elegant gold bracelet, manufactured by Mr. Hamlet, was, 
on Wednesday evening, presented to Miss Fanny Kemble, by the 
performers of Covent Garden Theatre, with the following inscription : 
" From the Performers of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, to Miss 
Fanny Kemble, in sincere admiration of her distinguished talents, and 
a deep sense of the great advantage accruing to them from her exer- 
tions. Oct. 20, 1829." 

This present was accompanied with a letter,. of which the following 
is a copy: — 

" Theatre Royal Covent Garden^ 2Ut Oct, 1S29. 

" The performers of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, in sincere 
admiration of the distinguished talent evinced by Miss Fanny Kemble, 
in her exquisite delineation of Juliet, and with a deep sense of the 
great advantages accruing from her exertions to the establishment 
generally, and to themselves collectively and individually, beg to ofier 
the accompanying trifle for her acceptance, which, however inadequate 
in itself to convey their sentiments, it is still hoped, may be received 
as a heart-felt testimony of respect and esteem." 

To which letter, the following answer has been returned: — 

" It is with a deep feeling of gratitude and delight that I now 
thank you for the kind and highly flattering compliment you have- 
paid me. 

"That my exertions have been successful, 1 most thankfully re^ 
joice, at the same time that I acknowledge how much I have been 
encouraged by the kindness and good wishes of all around me ; and I 
am anxious to assure you, that the first idea of ever essaying my 
powers was suggested to me by your adherence to my father, when 
absent, and in most distressing perplexities. 

" Believe me, the testimony I last night received from you is a 
source of some pride, and of much heart-felt satisfaction to me, and I 
shall preserve both the .gifl and the letter to the end of my life, as 
memorials of one of its happiest moments. 

" Frances Anne Kemble. 

** Thursday Morning, Octr22, 1829." 
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BRIGHTON. 
Oct. 22. — Two Stan and two new pieces 
have been the novelties produced since 
our last publication, Of these by far the 
greater treat, although, as the appear- 
ance of the house testified, the least 
attractive to the public was the per- 
formance of Mrs. Glover, on Saturday, 
in ITte BioaU; her Mrs. Malaprop is 
one of the finest specimens of fine acting 
to be met with on the English stage, as 
iStie is herself unquestionably the first 
comic actress now living. Inefficiently 
as two or three of the characters were 
represented, this admirable comedy af- 
forded, notwithstanding, high gratifica- 
tion ; the two Misses Glover, & Messrs. 
Russell and Strickland playing so well 
as to make amends for the faults of 
others. 

On Monday Mr. Liston played his 
eternal Paul Pry, and Neddy Bray ; ex- 
cellently of course, but we still wish that 
stars would condescend, when they ap- 
pear in the country, to treat us with 
something that we have not seen a hun- 
dred times before. On the audience, 
however, the stale maxim of ** toujown 
perdrix" seemed to have little weight; 
for they crowded the house and applaud- 
ed everv look and gesture of the actor in 
the ordmary way. 

The new pieces are Matter's Rival and 
WUUam IJumpson ; the former by Peake, 
and a production more utterly worthless 
(always supposing the actors delivered 
their parts as set dowp for them) it has 
seldom been our lot to see ; — ^a plot, too 
absurd even for £Eurce ; incidents, con- 
strained and extravagant ; characters at 
once ridiculous and unnatural ; with a 
dialogue unredeemed by one witty sen- 
tence or the shadow of a tolerable jest, 
form a whole that leaves no cause for 
wonder at the damnation it experienced 
on the boards of Drury Lane; how it 
Was suffered to revive at Covent Garden 
is one of the mysteries that pass com- 

Srehension. The other fJEurce is a light 
ustling one, full of pleasant equivoque, 
and went off with much spirit 

Mrs. HiU, of the Ha3rmarket Theatre, 
has joined Uie company, and made her 
first appearance on Monday, in the cha- 
racter of Phoebe ; she is a good actress, 
and will prove a valuable acquisition. 
On Tuesday the performances were pa- 
tronized by Colonel Thackwell, and the 
officers of the 15th Hussars, when the 
attendance was again extremely full and 
fashionable. 

We hear that Miss Corri is engaged. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bland go to Dublin. 



BIRMINGHAM. 

OcL 3. — This week has chiefly been 
occupied by the benefits. Misses Jarman 
and Lacy, and Messrs. Harlcy & Warde. 
Hamlet was performed on Tuesday ; Mr. 
Warde as Hamlet. Even with our re- 
collections of Young in this character,' 
we were delighted with Mr. Warde. 
Miss Jarman, on Tuesday, sustained the 
difficult part of Letitia Hardy, in 'the 
BelM Stratagem, with great effect The 
new melo-drama of Black-Eyed Stuan 
has been produced and received with 
much applause. Mr. Montague, as Wil- 
liam, was quite superior to any thing of 
the kind we have seen for many years ; 
his acting was chaste, natural, and was 
much and deservedly applaudeii — in the 
trial scene he was inimitable. 

Oct. 17. — We are glad to find that 
there is a play-going spirit in Birming- 
ham ; it augurs well for the dissolution 
of Puritanism. On Saturday night (at 
augmented prices) the house was so full^ 
that seats were obliged to be placed on 
the stage; and many went away who 
could not obtain even standing places. 
Misses Paton, Ayton and Coveney; 
Messrs. Braham and Thome ; the fou^ 
Bohemian Brothers, and the usual 
strength of the Company, formed an 
irrisistible attraction. The theatre con- 
tained an audience most profitable to 
the lessee. Miss Ayton, Mr. Thome, 
and the Bohemian Brothers, have drawn 
large houses this week. Mr. Bellamy 
has exerted himself to the full extent of 
his powers, and therefore was excellent 
in every character he supported. Mr. 
Montagiie, the Crichton of provincial 
performers, has shewn *' what stuff he's 
made of;" and our old friend, Dobbs, 
has proved himself an acquisition to the 
company; indeed his talents, in their 
own peculiar way, are very high, and we 
should be negligent of our duty if we 
failed to express our very high opinion 
of them. Than Mr. Stuart's Gambia, 
in The Slave, we have seldom witnessed 
a richer treat ; and while Misses A3rton 
and Coveney^ have delighted all listeners 
by their bewitching melody. Miss Taylor 
has displayed such rich and natural 
acting, as to delight not only the ear 
but gratify the watchful eye also. We 
trust that this is the overture to a very 
prosperous theatrical season. 

Tn order to preserve the interest be- 
ginning to be excited in tlieatricals 
among us, Mr. Macready has been en- 
gaged for a week, and appeared on 
Monday the l&th, as MacbeA, and was 
ably supported by Mrs. W. Clifford (of 
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the Havmarket) aa Lady Macbeth. His 
other cnaracten were Virginiua, Othello, 
William Tell, and Coriolanus, and Pe- 
trucio for his benefit 



MANCHESTER. 

Oct, 3. — Since our last, Mr. Braham 
has appeared in the operas of The SUwe, 
DeviVt Bridge, Duenna, and The Water- 
man. 

Wednesday was the last regular night 
of the Company's performing this season, 
but no thanks were returned for pa- 
tronage conferred, simply, we suppose, 
because nothing of the kind has been 
awarded. Mr. Beverly has indeed met 
with poor encouragement — the most 
eminent talent has been unable to draw 
ene good house, with the single excep- 
tion in favour of Madame Vestris. 



LIVERPOOL. 

Oct, 19. — The celebrated Mr. Mac- 
ready has been playing here during the 
past week with success. Saturday, his 
benefit night, was well attended ; the 
performance was CymbeUne; Posthu- 
mus, Mr. Macready; lachimo. Mr. 
Vandenhoff; Imogen, Miss Pelham, a 
lady very highly spoken of by the Liver- 
pool critics. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Oct 17. — Last night, Mr. Kean con- 
cluded his performances at this theatre 
with a repetition of Othello, by desire. 
Though it is thought his powers of 
acting are not much decayed, his faculty 
of attraction is not so strong as his 
former visits here. With one exception 
the house has. not. been much crowded. 

Madam Vestris commenced an en- 
gagement here, on Monday the 19th, as 
Justine, and Apollo. 



EDINBURGH. 

After the departure of Mr. Kean, we 
have had Madame Vestris and her sister, 
Miss Bartolozzi, performing here. ' The 
'success they have met with has been 
just as great as they could have expect- 
ed. Madame Vestris has excited hos- 
tility and ill-feelinff — Miss Bartolozzi 
contempt and ridicule. 

The first of living vocalists, Braham, 
entered upon an engagement last night 
He played the part of Count Bellino, in 
The DeviVs Bridge, We had not the 
pleasure of hearing him perform any of 



our simple or national songs, in which he 
has earned most of his celebrity ; but 
what we did hear of his singing, con- 
vinced us that his powers are stHl unim- 
paired ; and that, though he is now no 
youth, there is every likelihood that he 
will yet be long preserved to grace our 
stage. We do not believe that he was 
ever in better voice than last night He 
sang the airs allotted him in a style the 
most magnificent ; and, in almost every 
tone, more especially in the higher notes, 
he reminded us of the astonishing Ca- 
talans We have but little doubt that in 
Edinbui^h he will sustain unbroken that 
high reputation which he has so long and 
so deservedly maintained ; and we trust 
that the public will not be slow in giving 
him their warmest suffirages. We speak 
thus, because the house, on his first 
appearance, was so poor that we could 
not help blushing for the apparent 
apathy of an Edinburgh audience. 

Miss PhUlips made her first appear- 
ance at this theatre in the Countess; 
she was so deeply agitated by her situ- 
ation, that we cannot but think it would 
be un&ir to criticise either her acting or 
her singing. Of the one we hope favour- 
ably — of the other we entertain a high 
opinion. Her voice does not possess 
great power or compass, though it is 
certainly sweet and pleasing. We trust 
we shall be better able, when we see more 
of her, to do her abilities every justice 
which they may demand. In the mean 
time she ought to show a little more 
confidence, else it will be difficult . for 
her to do justice to herself. 



RICHMOND. 

The theatrical season here, if we may 
judge from appearances, has been a suc- 
cessful one. Miss Foote's last perform- 
ance drew a house of eighty pounds, 
which is as much as has been taken on 
any occasion since the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Mrs. Jordan was here, when it 
usually held ninety. A few evenings 
since we witnessed the debdt of a £ur 
aspirant to histrionic fame, in the per- 
son of a Miss Page, of Kew, who selected 
the very arduous part of Lady Townly 
for the occasion, and taking into con- 
sideration, that she never had any pro- 
fessional tuition (which we understand is 
the case,) the essay may be pronounced 
a successful ono. To a pleasing face 
and good figure, are added some essen- 
tial requisites for the stage ; and when 
study and experience have matured her 
exertions, she bids fair to become an 
excellent actress. 
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Tuesday, October 27,— PautPrt/ ,- Vodle.— Happiest Day of 
my Life, — Midas, 

» 

Mrs. Glover reappeared at this theatre, after a long absence, as 
Mrs. Subtle. Miss Graddon j^ayed Phoebe with archness and ap- 
propriate vivacity, 

Wednesday, October 28. — Soldter^s Daughter, — Masaniello, 

Thursday, October 29,'^ The Stronger, -^No^ (first time at this 
theatre). — Thierna-na-Oge. 

If ever the proud epidiet of perfection might be applied to human 
effort, Mr. Young's personation of the Stranger is deserving^f it. In 
this character every look, every inflection of feature, every movement, 
constitutes an illustration of the author. Miss. Phillips's acting, as the 
penitent wife, was highly impressive, but it is- to be r^etted that h^t 
countenance is unable to portray, more visible marjui! of the corroding 
anguish of inward care which preys alike upon the body as well as 
the mind of Mrs. Haller ; in the scene where she discloses her secret 
to the Countess, her look and attitude of humbled guilt and over- 
whelming remorse was truly beautiful. Mr. H. Wallack made his 
second appearance at this theatre, as Count Wintersen. He is an 
elder brother of the Stage Manager, and much resembles him in form 
and features. All the other characters were sustained in so admirable 
a manner, as to defy the most rigid critic to discover a fault. 

Friday, October SO.-^She Stoops to Conquer, — No. — Happiest Bay 
of my Life, 

Saturday, October 31,— Paul Pry.— No, — Charles the Twelfth. 

Monday, November %.— Julius Ccesar, — Masaniello, 

p p 
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Tuesday, November 3. — Snakes in the Grass (first time). — Ballet. 
— Lord of the Manor. 

Dramatis Personce. — Mr. Janus, Mr. Liston ; Captain Agitate, 
Mr. JoK£s; Mr. Skinner, Mr. W. Bennett; Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Browns ; Dick, Mr. Yarnold ; Frank Skinner, Mr. J. Vinino ; 
John Thomas, Mr. Webster ; Fact, Mr. Harley ; Mrs. Bloomley, 
Miss Mordaunt; Mrs. Janus, Mrs. Gloyer; Mrs. Skinner, 
Mrs. Orger ; Mrs. Walton, Mrs. C. Jones ; Cecilia, Miss Faucit ; 
Twill, Mrs. Newcombe. 

This comedy, for such it is styled in the bills, though it is hardly 
deserving of that epithet, principally turns on the amiable propen- 
sities of Mr. and Mrs. Janus, whose sole pleasure consists in raising 
dissensions among their acquaintance. In the opening scene, we find 
Frank Skinner on the point of being married to Cecilia Walton ; their 
parents have been long at variance, on account of a protracted law- 
suity and this union is intended as the vehicle of reconciliation ; the 
snakes, however, on their arrival, after having ingratiated themselves 
with the Waltons and the Skinners, contrive, the one by misrepre- 
sentations to the lover, and the other to his intended, to break off the 
match. A Mrs. Bloomley and a Captain Agitate constitute the other 
portion of the piece ; their marriage has also been prevented by the 
machinations of the Januses ; the denouement is brought about by 
Captain Agitate overhearing a conversation between Mr. Janus and 
Mrs. Bloomley, in which the former makes a most dishonourable 
proposal. All parties are of course made perfectly happy, according 
to iLe old rule, that comedies should end in a church while tragedies 
are condemned to the church*yard. The dialogue of this comedy, 
without being highly polished, is spirited and lively ; the characterB 
of Mr. and Mrs. Janua are well drawn and were admirably sustained. 
The remaining portion of the dramatis persomje, notwithstanding the 
talented names which are crowded on the list, have very few oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves. The scene where Mrs. Janus 
pretended to explain to Mrs. Walton and Mrs. Skinner the cause of 
the quarrel between their children, while artfully working upon their 
maternal feelings so as to make each think her child is ill used, was 
incomparably well played by Mrs. C. Jones, Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. 
Glover. The house was well filled, and the comedy was announced 
for repetition with applause mingled with a few hisses. 

Wednesday, November 4. — Snakes in the Grass; Buckstone. — 
Happiest Day of my Life ; Buckstone. — Der Freischutz. 

Thursday, November 5. — Venice Preserved; Otway. — Ballet. — 
Snakes in the Grass. 

The only material change in the tragedy was the substitution of 
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Mr. Wallack's Jaffier for Mr. Cooper's. The change is decidedly for 
the better, as the former's manner and action were not so boisterous 
and overcharged, while his voice is far more calculated to give the 
intended efiect to the lover-like and enthusiastic expressions of fond- 
ness which form the prominent feature in the character of Jaffier. 
In the parting interviews with Belvidera, Wallack was very inferior 
to C. Kemble in depicting the agonizing struggles and heart-rending 
sorrows of his situation, who in the final parting with his wife, 
touched the very climax of grief, and raised a correspondent sensi- 
bility in every feeling breast. Miss Phillips's fair complexion, soft 
melodious tones, and mild unassuming cast of features are preemi- 
nently adapted for the afifectionate Belvidera, but her ponrers are 
totally incapable of fulfilling the author's intention in the latter 
portion of the play, especially where frenzy has usurped the throne 
of reason ; and in the early scenes her declamation often appeared to 
us cold and unimpassioned. Mr, Young's Pierre requires no enco- 
mium, for it is faultless. 

Friday, November 6,-^ She Stoops to Conquer » — Snakes in the 
Grass, — Amoroso. 

Saturday, November 7. — A Bold. Stroke for a Husband. — Snakes 
in the Grass. 

Miss Mordaunt sustained the difRcult part of Olivia with mucl| 
ability, and in the scenes where she disgusts her various suitors she 
displayed much varied talent. Harley was irresistibly ludicrous as 
Vicentio, the enthusiastic admirer of music ; and Farren played the 
eccentric old gentleman, Don Caesar, with more than his usual comic 
excellence. Wallack's Don Carlos^ in the drunken scene, was much 
applauded. 

Monday, November 9. — Pizarro ; Kotzebue and Sheridan.— Afo- 
saniello. 

Mr. Wallack^ invariably on his return from his trans-atlantic trips, 
endeavours to foist himself upon the town as a first-rate actor ; hence 
we have been occasionally indulged with his Coriolanus, Brutus, 
Richard the Third, &c. &c. Mr. Wallack's Rolla is a fine showy 
performance, but very different from the Rolla of Kemble and Young, 
or the noble-minded hero Kotzebue haa drawn ; — it is deficient in 
passion and depth of feeling, and chiefly calculated to please the gods 
on an Easter Monday. 

Mrs. Faucit played Elvira (the soldier's trull, as the late John 
Kemble styled her) with great spirit. Mr. H. Wallack proved a 
very efficient representative of Pizarro ; but he has an abominable 
habit of strongly accenting unimportant words, which is highly 
offensive to the ear. 
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TuEgDAT, N'ovember 10. — Vemee Preserved, -^BaUet.-^Snakes in 
the Grass, 

Wednbsday, November 11.--^ Bold Stroke for a Husband; 
Cowley.^-'Ballet.''^Snakes in the Grass, 

ThursdaTi November 1 2. — Paul Pry. —-Ballet.-- Snakes in the 
Grass. 

pRiDAr, November 13.— She Stoops to Conquer, — Ballet, — Snakes 
in the Grass. 

Saturday, November 14.— FTeW Oats ; O'Keefe. — Z<we, Zaw, and 
Physic; Kenny, 

The comedy was strongly but not well cast. Jones exhibited the 
unthinking generosity and ardent migovernable nature of the hero 
with great warmth of expression ; but his acting was not suflSciently 
varied, and altogether far inferior to Elliston's, in depicting the wild 
and extravagant whimsicality of Rover — the abrupt changes from the 
mock heroics of his flights to the real sensibility of his character. 
Indeed the consummate ease with which Elliston ran from one passion 
to another in Rover cannot be too highly lauded ; he was careless, 
volatile, impetuous, feeling one person with Tim, another with 
Lady Amaranth, a third with Sir George, and a fourth with Amelia. 

Harley's Tim was laughable, but very incorrect ; and by his faults 
forcibly brought to the recollection of many of his auditors the 
excellence of poor Knight, who enacted the rustic simplicity and 
kindly nature of the farmer's son with a fidelity which we fear never 
again to see realized. Farren, as the passionate but brave Admiral, 
was inferior to Dowton or Bartley. This clever performer, in his 
own line, is inimitable, but rarely appears to advantage as the repre- 
sentative of hale old men ; — a touch of Ogleby rheumatism will show 
itself. Wallack's John Dory was sturdy and bluff* Lislon, as the 
hypocritical Smooth, wanted the conventicle twang of Munden and 
Fawcett ; it was, however, extremely ludicrous. Miss Mordauni's 
deportment as Lady Amaranth was quiet and unafiected, and she did 
full justice to the frank simplicity and admirable qualities of the 
character. Mrs. Orger was extremely pleasing and natural as the 
representative of Jane. 

The house was well filled, and Mr. Jones, at the conclusion, was 
honoured with three rounds of applause. 

Monday, November 16.— Venice Preserved, — Masaniello. 

Tuesday, November 17. — Rob Roy ; Pocock.^^Ballet, ^^ Charles 
the Twelfth. 
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Wednesday, November 18.— l/jp* and Downs.-^Brigand Chief (Isi 
lime).— X Y Z. 

Dramatis Persorue, — Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome,) Mr. 
W. Faeren ; Albert, Mr. H. Wallack ; Theodore, Mr. J. Vining, 
(Students of the French Academy of Painting) ; Nicolo, Mr. Web- 
ster ; Fabrio, Mr. Hughes ; Count Caraffa, Mr. C. Joxes ; Cardinal- 
Secretary, Mr. Fenton ; Alessandro Massaroni, (the Brigand Chief,) 
Mr. Wallace ; Rubaldo, (his Lieutenant,) Mr. Bedford ; Spoletto, 
Mr. Bland; Carlotti, Mr. Yarnold; Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi's 
Niece,) Miss Faucit ; Maria Grazie, (the Brigand's Wife,) Mrs. 
W. Barrymore. 

Massaroni, the hero, is at the head of a large party of Brigands, 
the terror of the neighbouring country ; but notwithstanding the 
nature of his profession, he possesses many amiable qualities, for he 
not only saves Albert and Theodore from being murdered by his 
band, but permits them to depart on their journey to Rome unmo- 
lested, merely exacting a promise that they should meet him at the 
villa with the sum of 6000 scudi. The other incident of consequence 
in the first act is the robbery of Nicolo, the Steward of the Convent 
of St. Arnold, by a very amazing and ingenious contrivance. 

In the second act, a grand gala is given at the villa of the Prince 
Bianchi ; Massaroni appears among the guests, disguised as an Italian 
nobleman and even plays at ombre with the Prince. By some 
accident he is discovered ; — the guests quit the saloon with great 
velocity, and the brigand is left alone. He unveils a portrait, 
thinking that it conceals a door which might aid his escape. By 
a minature that he carries with him, he discovers it to be the portrait 
of his mother (for he is an illegitimate and deserted child of the 
Prince Bianchi). Theodore then enters and endeavours to effect the 
brigand's escape, but he is shot in the attempt ; he rushes in mortally 
wounded, and dies proclaiming his origin. 

The drama was eminently successful. It is translated from the 
French by Mr. Planche, and abounds with romantic incidents, effective 
situations, and excellent acting. Mr. Wallack, as the Brigand Chief, 
gave a splendid specimen of melo-dramatic acting ; his attitudes were 
very striking and picturesque ; he sung a national air with a consi- 
derable degree of taste. All the performers exerted themselves with 
great zeal and success. 

Thursday, November 19. -^ Venice Preserved* — The Brigand 
Chief; Planche. 

Friday, November 20. — Wild Oats. — The Brigand Chief 

Saturday, November 21. — She Stoops to Conquer,— The Brigand 
Chief 

Monday, November 23.-^Othello.-^The Brigand Chief 
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The merits of Mr. Young's Othello we have already descanted 
upon in a preceding number ; his acting this evening excited the 
profoundest attention mingled with the deepest sympathy, which was 
only interrupted by enthusiastic bursts of approbation. The gradual 
rise of the subtlest of all human passion, the hydra of calamities, with 
all the ebb and flow of the tempestuous agitation of the soul to the 
gradual completion of its measureless revenge, were displayed with 
terrible force and verity ; and if the electric flashes of Kean's genius 
were occasionally missing, the performance) as a whole, was infinitely 
more pleasing, for there was nothing in i^ to offend either the eye or 
the ear. 

Mr. Wallack's lago was " poor indeed." Henderson has been 
accounted by many learned critics to have had too much disguise in 
some of his scenes, and Cooke too little. Mr. Wallack has taken 
quite a new idea of the character, and entirely divested him of all 
signs of villany ; he is in this actor's hand quite a good-humoured 
rosy cheeked gentleman, so much so that some of the audience must 
have been quite surprised to hear him utter such diabolical intentions, 
for his voice and looks constantly belied his words. To Othello, 
Cassio, and the rest, he is to be honest, honest lago, but to the audience 
his villany should be apparent. lago is a hypocrite only before 
those on whom his poison is to work ; when alone, the demi-devil 
cannot be too explicitly declared. This is the great excellence of 
Young in this part. In the soliloquies, where the soul of lago should 
shine forth in the most glaring colours, as he has a deep plot to lay, 
imagined injuries to revenge, and serious risks to run, his delibera- 
tions (as was the case with Mr. Wallack) should not come from him 
as if they were a mere chain of philosophical deductions. The 
suggestions of his brain, if there be any design in character or use in 
soliloquy, operate forcibly upon his mind, and of course on his coun<* 
tenance ; and the difierent passions and shades of passion will be 
boldly and ardently expressed. Mr. Wallack was equally indifferent 
m the great scenes with Othello, where his by-play should indicate 
the strong interest he takes in the progress of his operations, and 
considerably destroyed the effect of Young's acting. 

Mr. Cooper's Cassio was very well played, but he should have 
changed characters with Mr. Wallack. Miss Phillips has all those 
soft and endearing allurements of voice and manner which the actress 
who represents the gentle Desdemona should possess. Her acting 
was much applauded. The house was well filled. 

Tuesday, November 24.— 7%e Partizans ; Planche. — The Brigand 
Chief; Planche. — Deaf as a Post 

Wednesday, November 25.— Wild Oats. — The Brigand Chief 

Thursday, November 26.-^ Venice Preserved.^ The Brigand Chief 
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Tuesday, October 27. — The First of May ; HilL— /nwwcf'ftfe*.— 
Woodman* s Hut. 

Wednesday, October 28. — Romeo and Juliet. — Charles the Twelfth, 

Thursday, October 29. — Shakspeare's Early Days (1st time).— 
First of May.— The Robber's Wife. 

The following is a brief outline of the plot and incidents : — 

Scene I. The outside of Shakspeare's liouse in Henly-street. The 
piece opens with John Shakspeare complaining to his wife of the wild 
and irregular conduct of their son William. 

Scene II. Distant view of Stratford across the nver Av09i, Shak- 
speare is discovered sleeping on a bank by the side of the Avon. Obe- 
ron and Titania appear, and give the bard a presage of his future fame, 
bidding scenes from five of his most favourite plays to pass before 
him; viz. Falstaff, Hamlet and the Ghost, Romeo and Juliet, 
Prospero and Miranda, Macbeth and the Witches. Shakspeare, shortly 
after awaking from this vision, is apprehended by Slyboots to answer 
a charge of killing one of Sir Thomas Lucy's fat bucks. 

ScBKE III. An apartment in Sir Thomas Lucy's house. Shak* 
speare enters into a defence of poaching, and declares he shot the 
buck to save a family from dying of starvation ; he is however com* 
pelled by Sir Thomas to pay a fine of fifty crowns. This his father 
defrays. 

In the next scene Slyboots calls at William Shakspeare's residence 
to request him to draw up a proclamation against deer-stealing ; for 
Sir Thomas Lucy is disgusted with his present clerk, Drawl, and pro- 
mised his place to Slyboots on condition that he draws up a " thun- 
dering " proclamation against that offence. Slyboots, like Sir Thomas, 
can neither read nor write ; so Shakspeare pens for him the well- 
known ballad against Sir Thomas Lucy. 

In the last scene of the act, the people of Stratford are summoned 
by sound of bell to hear the reading of this thundering proclamation 
against deer killing. The astonishment and rage of Sir Thomas Lucy 
may be well imagined when Drawl, by his master's orders, reads the 
severe lampoon of Shakspeare. The assembled multitude commence 
laughing, upon which Sir Thomas drives them away with his stick. 

The Second Act is laid in London. 

Scene I. The outside of the Falcon Tavern^ with the Globe, Hope, 
and Swan Theatres in the distance, Burbage and Tarleton come from 
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the tavern. We learn from them that Queen Elizabeth has proposed 
a prize of her own picture in diamonds for the best poem in praise of 
Tragedy or Comedy, and that Dr. Orthodox (Master of the Revels) 
is engaged on such a composition. 

Scene II. The outside of the Globe Theatre. Shakspeare arrives 
just as Lord Southampton is about to enter the Globe, and saves him 
from being plunged into the river by an unruly horse. 

Scene IV. The house o/Dr, Orthodox, where Shakspeare calls in 
order to obtain the warrant for his performance of Hamlet, such 
being the law, (according to Mr. Somerset,) The Master of the 
Revels is staunch for the three unities, which Shakspeare opposes by 
precept and example ; and being reproached with his ignorance of 
Aristotle, and asked who had taught him, he replies that he had 
learnt aU he knew from his country school-mistress, Dame Nature. 
Shakspeare only procures the licence to act his Hamlet by showing a 
signet ring given him by his patron, Lord Southampton, in the 
previous scene. 

The last scene is, The Audience Chamber in the palace of Elizabeth* 
The Queen is seated in state, surrounded by her nobility. Her dress 
is peculiarly splendid, and is copied with exactness from the cele- 
brated print by Pass. After news has been brought of the defeat of the 
Armada, the prize poems on Tragedy and Comedy are called for, and 
Elizabeth decides at once in favour of Shakspeare, because the epic 
of Dr. Orthodox was " too long even for a lawyer's bill." A further 
triid of skill in extempore verse is afterwards proposed, in which 
Tarleton, Burbage, Dr. Orthodox, and Shakspeare contend, to the 
advantage of the latter, who repeata four of his own verses, and the 
piece ends with the placing of the portrait of the Queen round the 
neck of Shakspeare by the hands of Elizabeth herself. 

The trifling merits of this drama have been considerably over-rated 
by many of the newspaper critics, for it literally has no plot ; and the 
incidents and dialogue by no means compensate for this deficiency ; 
and, moreover, the drama abounds with disgusting incongruities ; for 
we have a rustic, who can neither read nor write, perfectly acquainted 
with heathen mythology, and talking as familiarly of Jupiter and 
Juno as he should of carts and horses ; and we have actors placed on 
a par with the first noblemen in the land. Now though Tarleton was 
allowed to enter the audience chamber of the Queen on account of his 
being a jester, Burbage never was. We could point out many more 
inconsistencies, but it is not worth the trouble, as the public have 
judged for themselves, and the drama will shortly be consigned to 
oblivion. 
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The author, a Mr. Somerset, in a letter to the Editor of the Times, 
endeavoured to account for the total want of plot by stating, that it 
was originally intended to have been produced in five acts, but at the 
advice of Charles Kemble he reduced it to its present humble 
state. Mr. Somerset adds, that he is now engaged in preparing a 
drama for representation, to be called Shakspeare's Latter Days. 

Of the acting and characters we have but little to say. Charles 
Kemble looked wonderfully young as the hero, and wore a remark- 
ably studious and poetical look. Mr. Hartley was boisterous, and by 
his appearance did not give the lie to the constant phrase '' by the 
rotundity of our person." Keeley, in the absence of jokes, cracked 
nuts. Blanchard, as the pedant and warm admirer of the three 
unities, acted with great humour ; his scene with Kemble was 
admirably well sustained. Meadows made the drawling clerk one 
of the most amusing personages in the drama. The scenery was 
very correct and beautiful, especially the view of Stratford across the 
river Avon. 

Friday, October 30.— TJomeo and Juliet. — The Robber's Wife. 

Saturday, October 31. — Shakspeare's Early Days; Somerset. — 
The Waterman; Dibdin. — The Robber's Wife; Pococke. 

Monday, November 2i — Romeo and Juliet. — The Robber's Wife, 

Tuesday, November 3. — Shakspeare's Early Days. — The First of 
May. --The Robber's Wife. 

Wednesday, November 4. — Romeo and Juliet. — Three and the 
Deuce. — The Three Singles, by Mr. Balls, who was much 
applauded. 

Thursday, November d.-^Shakspeare's Early Days. — The First of 
May. —The Robber's Wife. 

Friday, November 6. — Romeo and JuUet.—Hrnne^ Sweet Home; 
Pococke. Madame Germain, Miss Forde. 

We cannot congratulate this actress on her performance ; she wants 
that apparent lightness of heart and vivacity of manner which Madame 
Vestris displayed. Mr. Diddier is the most awkward representative 
ofaloverwe ever met. 

Saturday, November 7. — Shakspeare's Early Days. — The Water^ 
man. — The Robber's Wife. 

Monday, November 9. — Romeo and Juliet. — The Woodman's Hut, 

Tuesday, November 10. — Shakspeare's Early Days, — The 
Robber's Wife. — Th-ee and the Deuce. 
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Wednesday, November 11. — Romeo and Juliet, — Husbands and 
Wives; Pococke. 

Thursday, November 12. — Shakspeare's Early Day^ — Katherme 
and Petruchio. — The Robber's j^j/e.— Katherine, Mrs. Chatterly. 

Friday, November 13. — Romeo and Juliet, --Homey Sweet Home, 

Saturday, November 14. — Shakspeare's Early Days. — The Water- 
man. — The Robber's Wife, 

Monday, November 16.— /Jomeo and Juliet. — The Woodman's Hut. 

Thursday, November 17. — The Night before the Weddings and the 
Wedding Night.-- The Robber's Wife. 

Dramatis Personce. — Sir Lionel Lorimer (Colonel of Infentry), 
Mr. Wood; Valentine Acton (a young Captain), Mr. Dean (his first 
appearance on any stage) ; Cleveland, Mr. Irwin ; Neville, Mr. 
Henry ; Alton, Mr. Fuller ; Woodstock, Mr. Purday ; Villars, 
Mr. Ransford ; Mowbray, Mr. Mears ; Wilton, Mr. C. Tett ; 
Rugby, Mr. Sheooo ; Justice Rigid, Mr. G. Stansbury ; Torpid 
(Valet to the Colonel), Mr. Meadows ; Hector {Valet to the Captain), 
Mr. J. Russell ; Jocelyn (a Peasant), Mr. Duruset ; Portlock, Mr. 
Evans ; Malvina, Miss Hughes ; Rose (a Peasant Girl), Miss H. 
Cawse. 

The opera opens with the midnight revels of Sir Lionel and his 
friends. After a stunning chorus in praise of Bacchus, Sir Lionel 
informs his party that he is to be married the following night, and 
shows them the portrait of the lady. Valentine recognises it to be 
that of his beloved Malvina, between whom a reciprocal affection 
had once existed, which had been broken off through the supposed 
infidelity of Valentine. Hector, on knowing that his master wishes 
to be reinstated in the lady's affection, inst^tly undertakes that Sir 
Lionel shall be supplanted. This is the entire business of the first 
act. 

The scenes of the second act are laid at an abbey, where Malvina 
is residing in a state of great privacy, according to the directions left 
in her uncle's will. Hector and Valentine arrive at the abbey, dis- 
guised as minstrels; but Sir Lionel, who, through an intercepted 
letter* had become acquainted with their intentions, orders them to be 
thrown into separate dungeons ; but Jocelyn, having duplicate keys, 
releases them. Sir Lionel's invited guests arrive, and the supposed 
bride enters veiled. Sir Lionel takes her hand, and advances towards 
the chapel4 when, to the astonishment of all parties^ they are met by 
Valentine and Malvina, already married, for Rose had ingeniously 
perso nated the supposed bride. 
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The opera is literally translated by Mr. Fitzbates, and its ill suc- 
cess may be attributed to the slovenly and contemptible manner in 
which it is written. The overture is a very pleasing composition, 
and more remarkable for its sweetness than novelty; The ^general 
character of the music is not so good as we expected, for the 
choruses are more loud than harmonious ; but some of the airs are 
extremely melodious, particularly the one allotted to Mr* Wood, in 
the first act, which was given by that talented singer with a purity 
and feeling that captivated all portions of the audience. Mr. Wood 
also acted his part with much sprightliness. 

Mr. Dean was very kindly received. His voice is powerful and 
melodious, but his singing betrays a total absence of expression or 
interest in the words of his songs. If, however, he had been gifted 
with a voice whose powers had equalled the fabled syrens, it could 
not have atoned for his clownish gait and awkward deportment ; indeed, 
Mr. Kemble's Leon does not afford a more consummate picture of 
partial idiotism than Mr. Dean presented this evening. We are 
aware that Mr. Sinclair and Mr. T. Cook are no disciples of Chester- 
field, yet their actions and appearance are even graceful and gentle- 
manly compared to Mr. Dean. 

Miss Hughes had but a trifling character to sustain; her first 
song was given with much sweetness. Miss H. Cawse looked very 
arch and lively, and sung and acted with great applause. Mr. J. 
Russell played an intriguing valet very cleverly, and gave some 
very intricate compositions with great musical precision. Mr. Duru- 
set, in the part of a half-witted peasant, acted with far more humour 
and discretion than we should have given him credit for possessing. 
He was much applauded, and not more so than he deserved. 

The opera was not well received; a circumstance by no means 
surprising, when we consider that the plot is vilely constructed, and 
almost barren of incident; and that there were three long duets, 
besides other pieces of music, which did not possess one agreeable 
note. The house was very full. 

Wednesday, November 18. — R&imo and Juliet. — Husbands and 
Wives, 

TH0BSDAT, November 19. — The Night before the Wedding, and the 
Wedding Night.^The Irish Tutor. ^Master's Rival. 

The opera was considerably curtailed, and went off better than the 
first night. The house was miserably empty. 

Friday, November 20. — Romeo and JuUet. — Home^ Sweet Home. 

Saturday, November Zl.-'^Shaksipeare^s Early Days. — Ballet. — 
The Wedding Day. 
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The interlude of The Poor Soldier was transformed into the Ballet, 
and went oflP very well, 

Monday, November 23. — Romeo and Juliet, — The Woodman^ s Hut. 

Tuesday, November 24. — The Night before the Weddings and the 
Wedding Night, -^Ballet, -^ The Robber's Wife. 

Wednesday, November 25. — Romeo and Juliet — Ballet, — The 
Poachers. 

Thursday, November 26.— TAe Royal Fugitive ; Kemble. — Ballet. 
^^Homey Sweet Home. 

Though styled in the bills a new drama, The Royal Fugitive is 
merely The Wanderer, under another title. An interesting account of 
this play will be found among our Miscellanies, The present Lord 
Chamberlain is not so scrupulous as the preceding ones ; for the scene 
this evening was allowed to be laid in Scotland, as originally written. 
The characters were cast to-night as follows : — 

Prince Charles, Mr. Warde ; Duke of Athol, Mr. Diddeab ; 
Colonel Cope, Mr. Blanchard ; General Campbell, Mr. Wood ; 
Sandy, Mr. J. Russell ; Duchess of Athol, Miss Ellen Tree ; 
Flora Macdonald, Miss Cawss. 

While the original cast was. 

Prince Sigismund, Mr. C. Kemble ; Count Valdestein, Mr. Pope ; 
Count Sparre, Mr. Brunton ; Colonel Baner, Mr. Blanchard ; 
Gustavus Adolphus, Mr. Claremont; Ramsay, Mr. Fawcett; 
Countess Valdenstein, Miss Smith ; Christina, Miss Norton. 

Charles, after the unfortunate issue of the last battle, is obliged to 
take shelter in the house of. the Duke of Athol, one of his bitterest 
enemies. The Duke is from home, but the Duchess discovers him, 
and resolves to conceal him till an opportunity offers of escape. The 
dilemmas into which this resolution brings her, and the artifice to 
which she is obliged to resort, in order to maintain the rights of 
hospitality, constitute the business and interest of the piece. After 
numerous impediments, she is successful. Prince Charles escapes* 
and her offence is pardoned. 

Charles Kemble's personation of the unfortunate prince was much 
admired ; and it is to be regretted, that the character was assigned to 
other hands this evening. Warde's acting was saturnine and heavy, 
and his tones, as usual, betrayed a most unhappy modulation of voice. 
Miss £. Tree displayed great talent in the part of the Duchess ; 
in the scene where it is necessary to pass the prince off for her hus- 
band, and that where the Duke magnanimously calls himself an 
impostor, to save the prince's life, her acting approached to a 
point of excellence. The original music was composed by Davy» 
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but this evening was omitted for some very pretty Scotch airs, com- 
posed by Mr. J. Stansbury, which were given, with great effect, by 
Mr. Wood and Miss Cawse. 

The drama was announced for repetition with applause. 



ADELPHI THEATRE. 

This theatre opened on the 29th of September. The company has 
undergone a few alterations since last season. Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
Mr. Sinclair, and Miss Graddon have left, and Mr, O. Smith, Mr. J. 
Reeve, and Mrs. Fitzwilliams (the Vestris of the minor theatres,) 
appeared in their places. A variety of novelties have been produced 
in rapid succession ; the most successftil of these is a burletta in two 
acts, called Love laughs at Bailiffs^ (in which Mathews plays a fol- 
lower of the law, infected with the mania of constantly singing snatches 
of old songs with infinite humour,) and a broad burlesque, entitled 
Billy TayloTf which demands a larger notice than what we generally 
assign to such productions. The burlesque is stated in the biUs to be 
founded on the old ballad of that name, *^ Billy Taylor." J. Reeve, who 
is described as a cannibal, as he lives upon his father, is of course at- 
tached to Mary WagstafF, (Mrs. Fitzwilliams,) whose charms have 
made a deep impression on Carolus Lanteriho, (O. Smith,) one of the 
late misnamed guardians of the night ; who, determined to supplant 
his rival, raises the devil, a la Caspar, and throws in the charmed 
caldron the knee-buckle of a black-leg, one of the balls of a pawn- 
broker's sign, the conscience of a Marshalsea attorney, and a lady's 
complexion lost in a ball room. 

The devil makes his appearance in the person of a chancery bar- 
rister ; the usual forms are gone through respecting the arrangement 
of Carolus' soul, and the devil promises, that under the likeness of a 
beautiful female, he will contrive that William shall prove false to 
Mary, and be pressed on board a ship. The devil keeps his word ; 
and Carolus now becomes one of the new police, and endeavours to 
win the heart of Mary in that guise ; but she spurns his addresses, 
terming him ** an unboiled lobster," and resolves to *' follow her true 
-love," according to the story of the ballad. Carolus grows desperate, 
and enlists in the service of the enemy. After an excellent scene of 
madness and repentance, he is carried off by the afore-mentioned 
chancery barrister, and the lovers are made happy. 

The audience were kept in a constant roar of laughter. Though 
indeed Reeve and O. Smith's acting is, of its kind, the most amusing 
we ever witnessed, the almost overwhelming drollery and Listonian 
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graces of Reeve, are admirably contrasted with the dry, stiff humour 
of O. Smith. A combat is introduced between these worthies. Though 
it is not equal to the fencing scene between the latter and Keely in 
the Spring Zock, one of Peake's most happy conceits, it is very ridi- 
culous. Several of the scenes in Romeo and Juliet are very happily 
produced, as well as the ballad of, ** I have plucked the fairest flower," 
(sung by Reeve). Mrs. Fitzwilliams looked the love-stricken damsel 
just escaped from a boarding-school to the very life, and simg several 
airs with much sweetness. 

Mr. Buckstone is the author, and we cannot help complimenting 
him for the rich vein of comic satire he has displayed. 

On Monday, November the 16th, a new melo-drama, entitled The 
SisterSf or the Brigands of Alhano, The main incident is similar to 
that in the Sister of Charity^ namely, a female being condemned to 
death for attempting to convey food to her lover, one of the brigands ; 
but the denouement differs materially, inasmuch as the Sister of 
Charity is really Nannette*s sister, and does effect her escape, and 
when about to suffer for the offence^ a party of brigands, headed by 
the lover of Nannette, rush upon the soldiers and kill them, while 
the brigand's pardon is obtained by an o£Bcer from his having saved 
his life. 

This drama was received with considerable disapprobation, and in- 
deed is altogether a most worthless production. Yates plays a 
generous fag with much ability, and O. Smith looked quite majestic 
and elegant in his robber's garb. 



COBURG THEATRE. 

Monday, November 9. — The Jew of Canada^ (styled in the bills, a 
new Burletta, in five Acts, " by a Gentleman of literary 
eminence.") 

The gentleman of literary eminence is rather addicted to plagiarism, 
for many of the incidents and characters are taken, with very little 
variation, from Cumberland's comedy of The Jew. It was very power- 
fully cast; Dowton (and we feel grieved at having to record his 
appearance at this theatre, for the shilHng orders have not been 
refused) played the Jew ; and, as we have so lai^ly commented <m 
his merits in another part of this number, it will be sufficient to say 
that, though he may have represented the character to a more 
polished audience, he never did to a more delighted one, for the 
applause in some parts was absolutely deafening. Gattie played a 
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warm-iiearted sailor with more than his wonted spirit. Miss Booth, 
as a distressed and persecuted damsel, excited much sympathy. Mr. 
Burroughs was a very gay lively gentleman, and Mr. Davidge a very 
peppery one. Mr. Gomersal was a villain, and Mrs. Davidge, as the 
thoughtless extravagant young wife of the Jew, excited much 
laughter. All the other characters were well supported by Cobham, 
Conquest, Sloman, Mortimer, and Miss Watson. 

The burletta of The Young Widow followed, in ivrhich Miss Booth 
displayed much versatility of talent as the heroine, though we can- 
not say she looked like a young widow. The whole concluded with 
Dibdin's laughable farce of What next? 

November 2dd, a new petite piece, by H. Milner, called Woman's 
Witf or Who's to have Him ? The interest of this drama lies in the 
strange stratagem of a young lady, who to secure her lover, disguises 
herself in the garb of her brother, to whom she bears a strong resem- 
blance, and thus appears to her lover in double characters, and 
finally, effects the conquest of his heart and hand. The acting chiefly 
devolves upon Miss S. Booth, who acquitted herself very creditably; 
Mr. W. Burroughs as the enviable object of Miss Booth's love, was 
very spirited and correct. This gentleman, in light comedy, is equal 
to many of the actors on the boards of bur winter theatres. 

Another novelty followed, entitled Dead Men's Shoes, also from the 
pen of Mr. H. Milner. The incidents are farcical in the extreme, and 
excited the most uproarious tokens of approbation. 

Dowton represents a hypochondriacal gentleman, who imagines 
himself to be infected with every disease to which the human frame is 
subjected. Mr. Burroughs plays the part of his nephew, as rakish 
and extravagant a young man as is to be found in any of Morton's or 
Reynolds's comedies. He is, moreover, in lovi^ with an apothecary's 
niece (Gattie), who vainly endeavours to persuade Dowton that he is 
well. Miss S. Booth plays the part of a romping girl, sister to Bur- 
roughs, who is always full of fim and mischief. One of her freaks is to 
announce the death of her uncle (Dowton) in the London newspapers. 
The nephew comes down in a great hurry, with a number of his 
fashionable acquaintance, and a hearse, drawn by eight horses, to bury 
his uncle, who being let in the secret by his niece, pretends death, and 
by that means discovers his nephew's extravagant qualities. 

All these characters were remarkably well sustained. Sloman also, 
as a stupid sort of servant to Gattie, contributed his share to the gene- 
ral amusement. There was an underplot, in which Mrs. Davidge and 
Mr. Coni|uest were the principal performers. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 

The only novelty at this theatre, during the past month, of any im- 
portance, was the performance of Walter Scott's drama of the House 
of Aspen^ which appeared in one of the annuals. It was, though well 
cast, only played three nights. 



WEST LONDON THEATRE. 

November 23. — This theatre was re-opened under an entire new 
management. During the two or three weeks it remained closed, it has 
undergone sundry alterations, both of a convenient and ornamental 
nature ; a rather splendid chandelier has also been introduced. The 
performances commenced with the Marriage of Figaro. The Count, 
Mr. ViNiNO ; Antonio, Mr. Williams ; Fernando, Mr. Melrose ; 
Figaro, Mr. A. Lee. The Countess, Miss A. Tree ; Susannah, Mrs. 
Watlett ; .Page, Miss G. Absolem. 

A very amusing ballet, composed by M. Simon, of the King's 
Theatre, followed, entitled, L Amour a^la-Mode; or. The Dandy in 
Distress^ which elicited great laughter. 

A new piece, by Mr. Lunn, entitled. False and Constant, and written 
expressly for this theatre, concluded the evening's entertainment ; it 
was perfectly successful. The house was very full. 



OLYMPIC. 



November 23. — This theatre opened this evening, under the 
direction of Mr. M'Wild, the late manager of the West London. 
The performances commenced with The Pilot. The shilling order 
system is pursued here. 
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MISCELLANIES. 



JULIUS CJISAR. 

YoLTAiRB, noticing this play, observes, ** The English have a 
tragedy of the death of Caesar, written by the Duke of Buckingham. 
There is one in Italian, by the Abb6 Conti, a Venetian nobleman. 
These performances agree but in this particular, that there is no love 
in either of them." Neither of these authors debased this grand sub- 
ject with an intrigue of gallantry ; but about five and thirty years ago, 
one of the greatest wits of France* having joined with Miss Barbier 
to (Compose a Julius Caesar, he took care to represent Caesar and 
Brutus as lovers, and as jealous of each other. 



THE SPANISH FRIAR AND QUEEN MARY. 

The following anecdote is, we think, one of the most interesting 
that has yet appeared in our collection ; — 

This play being upon the stock-list when King William ascended 
the throne, the Queen' Unwittingly ordered it for representation at 
the time the King was in Ireland and she was left regent. But the 
confusion arising from so maby supposed allusions to her new situa- 
tion, which occurred in the representation of it, was such as, perhaps, 
never occurred from theatrical accident before. The facts are so 
curious, that we shall lay before our readers the following extract of 
a letter, written by Daniel Finch, second Earl of Nottingham, to a 
person of fashion, name unknown, announcing the particulars, a copy 
of which letter was in the possession of Dr. Fercj, Bishbp of 
Dromore, some years ago. 

'^ The only day Her Majesty gave herself the diversion of a play, 
happened t6' be the Spamsh Friar ^ the only play forbidden by the 
late King. Some unhappy expressions, amongst which those that't 
follow, put her into the greatest disorder, and frequently forced her 
to hold up her fan, and often look behind, and call for her palatini 
and hood, or any thing sh^ could think of; whilst those who were iii 
the pit before her, cdnM;antly turned their heads over their shouldens^ 
to see how she bore the application of what was said. In one place, 
where the Queen of^ Atragon is going to church in procession, it is 
said, by a spectator, 

' Very ffood ! she usurps the throne, 
Keeps the old King in prison, and, at the same time, 
Is praying for a bies^hig on th£»iamiy.' 

Again: 

' Who is it that can flatter a court like thid? 
Can I soothe, tyranny 7 seeni ple^tfd to se^ my 
Royal muster murder'd, bis crown usurp'd,' 
A distaff on the throne?' 

V. 

* Fonten&lle. 
R R 
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Again: 

< What title has this Queen but lawless force ? and force 
Must pull her down.' 

'' Twenty more things were said in the play, which faction applied 
to the Queen ; and though it never could be originally intended^ it 
furnished the town ¥rith talk^ till something else happened/' &c. 



TO TftE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — An old cousin of mine, a mat naturalist, and moreover an 
enthusiastic admirer of the drama and its adherents, has lately died, and 
directed in his will that the following articles in his museum should 
be given to certain members of the Thespian corps, whose names 
are hereunder specified. I trust you will give the list a place in your 
magazine, that the different persons mentioned may call, and claim 
their bequests. 

A whale and a porpoise, to . . Mr. Weekes and Mr. Andrews. 

A magpie Mr. Harley. 

A pigeon .«.••«•• Mr. Price. 

Two sheep dogs (rare barkers) • Messrs. Cooper and Warde. 

Several Boais* Mr. Horrebow, Mr. Raymond, and 

Mr. Diddear. 

A tomtit Mr. Keeley. 

A redpole Mrs. Orger. 

A bear Mr. Fawcett. 

A gander Mrs. Geesin. 

A screech owl Mrs. H. Corri. 

A bat Mr. Thompson. 

Apes and chameleons .... Mathews and Yates. 

A water-wagtail Madame Vestris. 

A nightingale Lady W. Lennox. 

An ourang-outang • « . • • Mr. Gouffe. 

Ninnyhammers Mr. Sapio and Mr. Dean. 

A swan Miss Chester. 

A fine stag Mr. Bunn. 

A butterfly Mr, Green. 

A dormouse Mr. Egerton. 

Ouinea fowls Mr. Broadhurst, and the other din- 
ner singers. 

Turtle doves •.»•.• Mr. Farren and Mrs. Faucit. 

A peacock .•••... Mr. Serle. 



SIR GILES OVERREACH. 

This detestable character, it appears from the following, was not 
the creation of Massinger : — 

<< Sir Giles Mompesson had fortune enough in the country to 
make him happy, if that sphere could have contained him ; but the 
vulgar and universal error of satiety with present enjoyments, made 

* Somttimei ipelt^ Bores. 
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him too big for a rustical condition, and when he came to court he 
was too little for that, so that some novelty must be taken up to set 
him in equilibrio to the place he was in ; no matter what it was, let it 
be never so pestilent and mischievous to others, he cared not, so he 
found benefit by it. To him Michel is made compartner; a poor 
sneaking justice, that lived among the brothels near Clarton-wel, 
whose clerk and he picked a livelihood out of those corners, giving 
warrants for what they did, besides anniversary stipends (the frequent 
revenue of some justices of those times) for conniving. This thing 
was a poisonous plant in its own nature, and the fitter to be an 
ingredient to such a composition, whereby he took liberty to be 
more ravenous upon poor people, to the grating of the bones, and 
sucking out the very marrow of their substance." — Wihmi^i Life of 
James \. fol. 1652. 



WALPOLE, ON TRAGEDY. 

The excellence of our dramatic writers is by no means equal ta 
that of the great men we have produced in other walks : — 

'' Theatric genius lay dormant after Shakspeare ; waked with 
some bold and glorious, but irregular, and often ridiculous, flights in 
Dryden ; revived in Otway ; maintained a kind of placid pleasing 
in Kowe, and even shone in his Jane Shore. In Southern, itappeaiied 
a genuine ray of nature and of Shakspeare^ but, falling on an age 
still more hottentot, was stifled in those gross and barbarous produc- 
tions, tragi-comedies. It turned to tuneful nonsense in The Mourning 
Bride ; grew stark mad in Lee ; whose cloak, a little the worse for 
wear, fell on Young ; yet in both was still a poet^s cloak. It re- 
covered its senses in Hughes and Fenton ; who were afraid it should 
relapse, and accordingly kept it down with a timid but amiable hand : 
and then it languished." 



ROMEO AND JULIET.— A DISTRESSING SITUATION. 

In Romeo and Juliet, as written by Shakspeare, the heroine, 
when she wakes, made use of a dagger which belonged to Romeo. 
In Garrick's alteration, Juliet leaves the dagger on the table, to 
prevent being forced to marry Paris, should the draught not take 
eflect; consequently she has no other resource than the dagger in 
Romeo's girdle. This practice continued (and without accident) for 
several seasons after Garrick's first revival of the piece : but in Gib- 
ber's last season at Covent Garden, when playing Juliet with 
Barry, she fumbled and fumbled, — no dagger was to be found ; at 
last, evidently much distressed, she held up her delicate fist (which 
was really so) and ideally plunged the weapon to her heart. The 
audience did not laugh, but applauded, from respect to her talents ; 
but the instant the curtain dropped, laughter prevailed throughout 
the theatre; and from that night Juliet has ever trusted to her 
own care that necessary plaything the dagger. 
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LETTERS OT ADVICE. 

We have received several contradictory, letters respecting the 
management of our Magazine^ some of which we proceed to lay 
before our readers :— - 

" TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE* 

*' As your well> wisher, I am grieved to find that you have intro- 
duced a poem, entitled the ^ Dramatic Gallery/ as it occupies a 
space which would be much better filled with extracts from the new 
plays, or an account of the intrigues and sayings of the principal 
actresses of the day ; such as. Miss Fanny Kemble asked her mamma 
how she liked her Canova; that fascinating favourite, Yestris, has 

discarded handsome Jack, and turned to her old flame, the ; 

or. Miss C e has left the protection of Lord F — — e. Any little 

anecdote of this description you will find greatly to increase the 
sale of the Magazine, and will much oblige your obedient servant, 

*• W. B.% 

The Editor begs to assure W. B. that the *' Dramatic Gallery" 
will be discontinued for the future, and he will be indefatigable in 
his exertions to procure the earlieat green-room intelligence, and will 
not only have spies placed in the theatre, and in certain streets of 
the metropolis, .but that he will arrange with several oi the news- 
paper paragraph-writers for that purpose. 

" TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

** I am delighted with your Magazine, and especially with your 
poem of the ' Dramatic Gallery,' which I boldly affirm to be one 
of the most just and well-writt^D pieces of dramatic satire which have 
appeared for some time, and am, therefore, surprised that you 
omitted it in your last number, for extracts from two plays, which 
the waves of oblivion have already rolled over. J commend your 
good sense in not paying any attention to the nauseous stuff which 
ajipears in the papers about our actresses. 

" Your admirer, " C. L." 

C. L. is informed that the poem of the " Dramatic Gallery" will 
be continued in every number. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 



'' I am one of a party of four who take in your Magazine, and 
am commissioned by them to write to you, and state, that we 
have 'been much amused with reading the stories of the new plays, 
but that you ought to say a great deal more about them ; therefore, 
you should visit all the theatres in London, especially the West 
London and Sadler^s Wells, instead of giving a parcel of strange 
anecdotes of Garrick, Macklin, Sec, who, I am sure, nobody cares 
about. " Elizabeth I r." 

The Editor presents his compliments to Miss Elizabeth I. and her 
three friends, and begs most respectfully to say, that all the miscel- 
laneom; articles for the future shall be omitted, and the theatrical 
journal considerably enlarged. 
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" TO THE EDITOR QP THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

** As a subscriber to your work from the commencement, I think 
myself entitled to give you a few words of advice. That your 
miscellanies coutain a greater fund of theatrical information than 
I have ever met with, is a fact I readily admit; indeed, it is prove<ll 
by most of the articles having been copied into almost every paper 
in the kingdom. My object in writing this letter, is to complain of 
the extensive length of your iournal ; — why will you persbt in giving 
a minute detail of the plot of every new drama, the accounts of which 
are as tedious to read as they are to witness ? Trusting that you will 
see the necessity of attending to my wishes, I am yours, &c. 

" W.W.T." 

The Editor begs to inform W. W.T. that the journal shall be con- 
siderably curtailed, and the miscellaneous articles increased. 

*• TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

** You are a very naughty man, and I can't abide you, for you 
have broken the promise made to your subscribers in the prospectus, 
for there you promised that all the new songs should be given : now, 
I have in vain searched among your pages for * Susan had Lovers ;' 
* Look from the Topmast's Tower;' * I cannot be a Nun, Sir ;' — 
and how could you omit all the enchanting productions of the 
sublime author of ' Fly away pretty Moth,' and < I'd be a But- 
terfly Y Mary ." 

The Editor fears he must plead guilty to Miss Mary's accusation ; 
but he begs most respectfully to state, that all the new songs in future 
shall be inserted. 

<< TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

''I am suprised that a work, which displays so much critical accu- 
racy and knowledge as yours, should sully your pages with all the 
trash of the song- writers of the day ; if the authors have the temerity 
to publish the songs in their stolen productions, why should you be so 
cruel as to inflict them upon your readers ? I prithee avoid it for the 
future. 

** Your friend and admirer, J. B." 

The Editor will be careful to cultivate the good o^nion of J. B. ; 
and therefore declares, that not any of the new songs shall be inserted 
for the future. 

We have selected a few of the letters of our numerous corre- 
spondents, and find that in our anxious endeavours not to displease 
any body, like the man and the ass, we have pleased nobody. We 
therefore think we may boldly venture to declare, that the Magazine 
will be continued in future on the same plan as heretofore, saving a 
trifling alteration in the size of the type, in order to obtain more room. 
An address of thanks to those, who have so greatly forwarded the 
success of this Magazine by their friendly contributions, as well as to 
the subscribers in general, will appear in the ensuing number, with 
the Title-page and Index. 
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DOWTON. 



At the commencement of every winter season , we constantly hear 
the question asked, ** Why is Dowton not engaged? I am sure he 
Dught to be ;" and every time that we see his characters assigned to 
other hands, the same question is repeated, with strong marks of 
surprise and regret. To the ** why V we cannot give an answer ; the 
** ought" does not require one ; for Dowton is, without any excep* 
tion, the most chaste and natural comedian of the present day. As 
his merits seem to be strangely overlooked by the mans^ers, we can- 
not occupy a few pages with a more interesting or appropriate 
subject. 

The great charm of Dowton's acting consists in his observance of 
Shakspeare's precept ; he never *' o'ersteps the modesty of nature." 
He does not seek to provoke laughter by grimace, or any grotesque 
contortions of body ; his humour is like the humour of Moli^re or 
Congreve ; it flows from the character, and is not incongruously super- 
induced upon it. In reading the dramas of those writers, we are 
delighted with their wit, because it is mostly bestowed upon such 
persons only as may be supposed to employ it ; they devised the 
character, and then gave it language and sentiment which were suit- 
able, instead of ostentatiously pouring forth their stores, without any 
regard to nature, or the semblance of reality. Of a similar descrip- 
tion is the humour of Dowton. We find in actors, as in dramatic 
writers, men who make you laugh, not because they observe, but 
because they violate nature. A performance may be eminently 
ludicrous, from the number of incongruities blended in it ; but 
it may be as eminently a deviation from nature, and then it is not 
acting, but buffoonery. If Liston were to play Hamlet, if Mathews 
Macbeth, or Harley, Romeo, few probably could witness the per* 
formance without immoderate laughter; but who would venture to 
say that those characters were correctly delineated ? To create a 
laugh, therefore, is not the infallible criterion of comic genius, in 
the proper acceptation of the term ; even in characters that are es- 
sentially comic, the laughter excited by their representation is often 
produced by the actor, who mistakes his part, and substitutes his 
own power of ridiculous personation for that which ought to be 
elicited by the scope and meaning of the author. This radical mis- 
conception, or wilful exaggeration, of a character, is often regarded 
as the evidence of great comic talent ; but, however amusing it may 
be, and however irresistible in its appeal to our risible faculties, it 
is only a proof that the actor is capable of becoming a merry 
buffoon, and utterly incapable of transfusing himself into his part. 
It is the same in tragedy as in comedy. Attitudes, starts, and 
cadences may be very fine, abstractedly considered ; but if they are 
introduced where they ought not — if they be blended with characters 
and situations, where they are obviously unnatural, they must be re- 
garded as blemishes, and condemned upon every principle of sound 
taste. 

No actor that ever trod the stage within our remembrance, with 
the exception of Bannister, excelled Dowton, in his studious absti- 
nence from all such faults ; hence the reason why Dowton appears 
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to so much more advantage in what is termed legitimate comedy, 
than in the patch-work and unnatural productions of the present 
day. 

Nor is it only in characters of genuine comedy that he excels ; 
in those which demand pathos and sensihility, he is equally 
excellent. He excites the sympathy of his auditors hy a different 
process from that of the tragedian ; for his appeal is not strength- 
ened by those lugubrious adjuncts, which give efficacy to the repre- 
sentations of tragedy — ^the pall, the dagger, the cup, the solemn look, 
the stately march, and the measured tone of declamation are omitted, 
and yet he touches the heart as effectually as ever did a Siddons or 
(yNeil, Whoever has seen him in Sheva and Captain Storm, to 
mention no other characters, must acknowledge this. This power 
over the feelings is secured by a sort of manly, honest, and benevo- 
lent tenderness, which the familiar scenes of life so frequently pre- 
sents Heroes and kings mourn and weep for objects which cannot 
often come within the contemplation of ordinary men, and our 
affections are less easily roused for their sufferings ; but when we see 
the humanity and generosity of Sheva aiding virtue, or the valour 
of Storm defending innocence, we feel that if we were placed in 
a similar situation, we should act just the same. Mr. Dowton has 
also appeared in the highest walks of tragedy with success, for his 
performance of Shylock, at the wish of Lord Byron, was highly 
creditable to his understanding, some portions of which we proceed 
to lay before our readers. The manner in which he received the 
rbposal of Antonio, to lend three thousand ducats, by reminding 
im of the indignities he had heretofore heaped upon him, was finely 
expressive of malignant sarcasm, and presented a sort of prophetic 
glimpse of that fierce hatred which rankled in his heart, and only 
wanted the occasion to wreak its direst schemes of vengeance. As 
a counterpart to this, we would select the way in which he commu- 
nicated the conditions which the bond should contain ; as if conscious 
that he had already roused the suspicions of Antonio, he affected a 
careless, jocular manner, when proposing that the penalty or for- 
feiture should be a pound of flesh, thus disarming the vigilance of 
his meditated victim, and giving to the transaction that character of 
*' merry sport," which he wished it to assume. These were proofs 
of Mr. Dowton's judgment, which deserved applause. On the trial 
also, he exhibited another instance of accurate discernment : — baffled 
in his project of sacrificing Antonio, denied his money, and stripped 
of all his worldly fortune, he manifested that anguish which such a 
defeat and such calamity might be supposed to produce ; but when 
he hears that he must turn Christian, ail his fortitude forsakes him, 
and he falls into the arms of the attendants. This was a happy 
touch of nature ; for, to a character like Shylock, who abhors the 
very name of Christian, what fate could be so disastrous, as the ne» 
cessity of becoming one to save his life. How much more just was 
this action of Dowton's, to the far-famed look of scorn Kean be- 
stows on Gratiano, at his final exit. 

{To he dmtmued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THB DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

8iRy — Supposing your very entertaining periodical is intended to 
embrace every thing that is connected^ either directly or indirectly, 
with the drama, I am induced to submit to you a few remarks on 
certain injurious consequences which I have found to result from 
attendance on some theatres. Having lately ntet with several fatal 
cases of apoplexy, which occurred in the large theatres, and some a 
few hours after having left them, I have been induced to investigate 
the cause^ and, I thinks with some success. I find that all the pa- 
tients were, either from make or temperament, predisposed to the 
disease, and that all had previously complained of experiencing gid- 
diness or head-ache after having been about two hours in a theatre 
lighted with gas : it appears to me, that the strong vivid light, evolved 
from the numerous gas-lamps on the stage, so powerfully stimulates 
the brain, through the medium of the optic nerves, as to occasion 
a preternatural determination of blood to the head, capable of pro- 
ducing head-ache or giddiness; and if the 'subject should at the time 
laugh heartily, the additional influx of blood which takes place may 
rupture a vessel, the consequence of which will be, from the effusion 
of blood within the substance of the brain, or on its surface, fatal 
apoplexy. All the cases of apoplexy which have occurred 
in the theatres confirm this supposition ; for it appears, that, 
when attacked, the patients were laughing heartily. I have also 
observed, that nervous people, who are not predisposed to apoplexy, 
are very subject to head-ache the day after visiting the theatre, which 
I attribute to the stimulating effects of the brilliant gas-lights on the 
optic nerves, and ultimately on the brain. From the numerous 
inquiries I have made among my brethren, who have been many 
years in practice in this metropolis, it appears to me, that the votaries 
of the drama were by no means so subject to apoplexy or nervous 
head -ache before the adoption of gas-lights. Some of my medical 
friends are of opinion, that the air of a theatre is;very considerably 
deteriorated by the combustion of gas, and that the consumption of 
oxygen, and the new products, and the escape of hydrogen, occasion 
congestion of the vessels of the head ; and I think it probable, that 
the deterioration of the air may act in conjunction with the vivid light, 
in producing either apoplexy or nervous head-ache. I find that the 
actors are also subject not only to head-ache, but weakness of sight, 
from the action of the powerfully vivid light evolved from the com- 
bustion of gas, and that they often experience attacks of giddiness, 
although the stage is much better ventilated than the body of the 
theatre. It is also worthy of notice, that the pupils of the eyes of 
all actors or actresses, who have been two or three years on the stage, 
are much dilated. The paint, which some of them use, may, have 
an injurious effect on the organs of vision, particularly the common 
red, which contains either the red oxide of lead, or the sulphuret of 
mercury (vermillion), and the white paint, carbonate of lead (pure 
white lead, commonly called flake white), all of which are capable 
of acting injuriously on the optic nerves. The red paint, I suspect, 
is likewise hurtful, by increasing the glare of light on the eyes. The 
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article, sold under the name of pearl powder, which is a composition 
of the subnitrate of bismuth and carbonate of lead, is also capable of 
weakening the organs of vision^ and of paralyzing the nOuscles of 
the face, particularly of the upper eye-lids. 

If you should think this communication worthy a place in your 
very interesting and widely circulated publication, I will send for 
insertion in an early number, directions for making cosmetics, of 
different colours, which are incapable of acting injuriously either on 
the optic nerves, the nerves of the face, or on the skin. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, Chiro-Medicus. 

Bohon Raw, 

Nov, 2, 1829. 



GRAND AQUATIC DRAMA. 

Both the winter theatres are busily engaged in the preparation 
of an aquatic drama, founded on entirely new principles, and which 
is expected to prove as advantageous to the treasury as the cele- 
brated aquatic afterpiece of the Caravan, The plot is founded on 
the following strange story, which has appeared in most of the news- 
papers. 

'* Some time ago a man was hanged at Calcutta, who was a very 
good swimmer, and could remain a long while under water. Avail- 
ing himself of his ability to slide into the place, inclosed with 
palisadoes, where the Indian ladies go to bathe, he used to seize 
one, without being seen by the others, and drown her, and then rob 
her of the jewels which these ladies never lay aside, even when they 
are bathing. The other ladies, seeing one of their friends disappear 
suddenly, believed she was carried away by some crocodile. At 
last it happened that a young lady, who was attacked by this robber, 
succeeded in escaping from his horrible attempt, and to the great 
surprise of every body, she told them that she had been attacked, 
not by a crocodile, but by a man. A search was made for the 
ruffian ; and on being taken, he avowed that he had followed that 
trade for seven years past." 

Report has assigned the murdering swimmer, at one house, to Mr. 
Cooper, in consequence of the great hit he made in the stabbing 
Goldsmith ; and a severe contest has already arisen amongst those 
actresses, notoriously fond of appearing in male apparel, who shall per- 
sonate the bathing ladies, as the actresses who are so fortunate as 
to be selected for those characters, will have the advantage of dis- 
playing the tine symmetry of their forms, in an almost unprecedented 
degree. Madame Yestris, Miss Graddon, Miss Love, Miss Forde, 
and Miss Bartolozzi, will probably obtain this enviable distinction. 



DR. JOHNSON'S OPINION OF MACKLIN. 

Dr. Johnson observed, with humour and truth, that the conver- 
sation of Macklin, the comedian, ** was an eternal renovation of 
hope, with an everlasting disappointment : that nature had done some- 
thing for the fellow, but education had made him a head, 
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THE REVIVED DRAMA OF THE WANDERER, AT COVBNT 

GARDEN. 

This drama was altered from the German of Von Kotzebue by- 
Charles Kemble, and produced at Covent Garden on the 12th of 
January, 1808. Though translated immediately from the German, tlie 
original author of the piece was Duval, the French dramatist. So 
great an effect was produced on the first representation of this drama 
in Paris, that on the second, the theatre was incapable of containing 
the vast numbers who flocked from every quarter of the town to 
witness it ; and they who did gain admittance, by applying every 
incident in the piece to the unhappy situation of their lawful king 
(at that time a wanderer,) created so alarming a ferment, that 
Buonaparte, out of his great love and kindness towards his good 
city of Paris, wisely ordered the play to be withdrawn, and imme- 
diately sent the author his gracious permission to travel ! Shortly 
after, Kotzebue obtained Duval's leave to render his manuscript 
into German; and from Kotzebue's translation was the present 
drama taken, and adapted to the English theatre ; it was then pre- 
sented to, and accepted by Mr. Colman, for the Hayniarket; where 
it would have been acted, hful not the Lord Chancellor, from 
motives of delicacy, pronounced his veto. 

The scene of action was now to be altered : fortunately the his- 
tory of Sweden furnished him with a hero under circumstances similar 
to those of the Pretender ; and although aware that a considerable 
portion of the interest would be lost, by converting Charles Edward 
Stuart into a Swedish prince, still it was thought sufficiently rich, in 
that important quality, to excite the sympathy and rivet the attention 
of an English audience. The Wanderer^ therefore, was attired in 'a 
Swedish garb. 



Lines tpoken extempore immediately after Woodward fitdshed his FareweU 

Address in the character of Marplot. 

Though Marplots are the growth of every age, 

I'here is but one that thrives upon the stage : 

Each tender sapling only proves^ that tries. 

The oaky growth is not of modern size : 

When Woodward's trunk decays — ^then Marplot dies. 



THE ACTOR'S PRAYER, ADDRESSED TO MERCURY, THE GOD 

OF ELOQUENCE. 

O Mercury ! who presidest over oratory, accept the prayer of 
your humble petitioner, who, in great humility of heart, prostrates 
himself before thee ; accept his humble supplication, and grant that 
he may have ability as well as inclination to improve those talents 
which Lucina and Nature have given him. With a pleasing person 
gfve him a graceful action, in order the better to set off and adorn that 
exterior form ; inculcate in him the most proper and adroit attitudes, 
so as to similarize his gesture, his mien^ his features, and every 
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motion, to the sentiment^ which his tongue uttereth. Let not his 

eye be languid, when his sentiment and expression are brisk, yivid, 

and lively. Let him not stand like a statue when he should move 

like a hero, a demi-god ; and when he should assume the personage 

of a senator, let him not descend to the manners of a clown. Oh ! 

grant me that happy heart of Proteus, to quit myself, and be in an 

instant another person, as it were to abdicate m.y own exi&tence, and, 

by transmigration, to fly into another character. Let me apply more 

to the hearts of the audience than to the prompter, and never let my 

looks he vacant, when they should be fully occupied. Stiffness in 

carriage, austerity in lineaments., superciliousness to the inferior 

actors, harshness in temper, barbarity and savageness to the women 

in the first business, O let me avoia. Banish the first incitements 

to all such brutal passion : give me to be affable, social, not buoyed 

up with vanity and self-conceit of my abilities or conduct, my 

behaviour and execution, theatrical or not ; in the business or out 

of it ; behind the curtain, or on the stage ; these rude extremes, 

oh ! let me avoid to a degree of niceness, delicacy, and elegance. 

If the form which Lucina hath been pleased to imprint on me be 

not quite so pleasing as that of my broUiers, yet grant me an address 

suitable to exert and put forth the better part of it, by concealing 

the worst : but above all, grant me, not to mistake my talents ; but 

let me know the strength of my shoulders, before I take upon me 

that great and respectable burden of an actor ; speak to thy brother 

Deity, Apollo, to harmonize my face; to Orpheus, the minor god, 

my voice ; to Comus, my temper ; but let Vulcan and Momus be 

far from me ; let Thespis and Roscius visit my nightly dreams ; and 

do thou, with thy caduceus, inspire my dreams, till thou hast wafted 

me to those happy shades where Shakspeare and Johnson entertain 

4he ancients and moderns in Elysium, for ever and ever. Amen. 



MR. KEAN 

Has been engaged at Drury-lane Theatre, and will make his appear- 
ance there next week. His engagement took place under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

He came to town on Sunday the 22d ult, for the purpose of playing 
three nights for the benefit of Covent Garden, and intimated his in- 
tention of performing Richard, Sir Giles Overreach, and Shylock, on 
the Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights, in the following week. 
This offer was, however, declined, as Miss F. Kemble appeared on 
those evenings ; and Mr. Kean was informed that he might play on 
the other three nights. He peremptorily refused to act on any other 
nights but those on which he had been accustomed to appear, and 
immediately closed with the offer of the lessee of Drury Lane, 
having given up engagements at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, that he might fulfil his promise to Covent Garden. 
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The forthcoming Drama at the Adelphi Theatre, to introduce the 
celebrated Elephant from Paris, is the production of Mr. Beazly. 
The principal performer is the *' Illustrious Female Stranger." Her 
principal biped assistants are Reeve, Buckstone, and Mrs. Yitz- 
Williams. 



The French Plays at the Theatre Royal English Opera House 
will commence in the middle of January. Laporte has become a 
proprietor. This enterprising person has been some time in France » 
collecting a company of a superior order. Portier is engaged ; and 
the season will begin with his performances. Jenny Colon is also 
retained. 



The beautiful little theatre erected by Laporte in the Grand Con- 
cert Room at the Italian Opera House, will be opened in December 
for the performance of Italian Dramas by the pupils from the Royal 
Academy of Music, and will probably continue until the middle of 
January, when the King's Theatre will commence its regular season^ 
aided by a vast accession of talent, engaged by Laporte himself, io 
France, Germany, and Italy. 



Madame Malibran Garcia will return to London in April, when, 
it is said, she will perform a certain number of nights at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 



The Bridgewater folks were last week hoaxed by a man and his 
wife, under the nam de guerre of Maitland, who were to give dra- 
matic representations. The first night they issued tickets gratis. 
The next night, having previously borrowed some clothes for the 
alleged purpose of performance — incurred some debts — and received 
money for die tickets they had issued for that night's display of their 
histrionic talents, they suddenly retreated from that place, and are 
supposed to have proceeded for tlie west. 



Braham and Miss Betts have been singing in the provinces, with 
success. 



THEATRICALS AT THE HAGUE. 

An unusually respectable and talented company of English co- 
medians have made their first appearance at the royal theatre* which 
has been granted to them, free of expense, for every Saturday 
evening during the winter. The tragedy of Douglas, and Raising 
the Wind, were acted with great ability. The performances were 
honoured by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of the Netherlands, Prince Albert of Russia, and a 
numerous suite. Mr. Kean, Jun. and Mrs. Baily displayed much 
feeling and judgment as Young Norval and Lady Randolph. 
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DUBLIN. 

This Theatre was opened with the fol- 
lowing Address, spoken hy Mr. Cal- 
craft : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — Having 
been in the constant habit of * paying my 
addresses ' to you for a period of more 
than five years, it may be reasonably 
supposed I have drawn on your patience 
and on my own eloquence, till both the 
one and the other are fairly exhausted. 
If it were also true, as it has been often 
said, that * practice makes perfect,' surely 
/ ought to be the yery essence of perfec- 
tion ; but alas ! the contrary is the la- 
mentable fact, and never did I feel myself 
more at a loss than now, when I present 
myself before you to announce the open- 
ing of our Theatrical Session. You will 
say, and justly, * Sir, this is all humbug; 
your speech has been announced in the 
bill ; you hav^ had time to prepare it ; 
so let us have something worth listening 
to, or take care of the consequencea' 
Ladies and Gentlemen, how am I to act ? 
Ever since this unhappy speech ha^ been 
announced, I have suffered agonies which 
I shall not detain you by attempting to 
describe. I foresaw, from the beginning, 
that the pressure of business inevitably 
consequent on the opening of the theatre, 
would prevent me from preparing myself 
in it I thought of it ; I dreamed of it — 
I lost my appetite — ^my rest — ^my recol- 
lection. In my extremity I relied on a 
friend, and that friend deserted me. In 
despair, then, I present myself before 
you, with no preparation beyond zeal in 
your service, and with no pretensions 
beyond sincerity, to assure you in plain 
and humble prose, that we are truly de- 
lighted to see you once more withm our 
walls, and to solicit your indulgence for 
this ihejirit of our failures. During the 
period of my theatrical ministry, it may 
be fresh in your recollection, that the 
dramatic sceptre has been wielded by 
three successive sovereigns — the two 
first, as you well know, have abdicated; 
the third is sdll at his post, and (between 
ourselves) is not at all disposed to go, 
as long as you are disposed to keep hun. 
I hardly know to what to compare the 
manager of a theatre ; the simile of a ge- 
neral and his army is trite and exhausted ; 
so taking into consideration the assist- 
ance derived from others, I think myself 
most like a Dublin carman, who, though 
he conducts the vehicle himself, is always 
obliged to have a Ttumber by his side. In 
our treaties with the different London 
performers, of leading eminence, we la- 
bour under very peciuiar and local diffi- 



culties ; the sea which divides us from thd 
sister island, is a barrier so terrific, that 
nothing but the vision of an £1-Dorado 
beyond, will ever induce them to cross 
it Thev always plead (in mitigation of 
damages) a boisterous passage, and a 
contrary wind ; but, however the wind 
may blow when they leave England, yet, 
through your liberality, when they leave 
Ireland, they invariably contrive to 
' raise the wind,' and to very good pur- 
pose. From your late patronage of the 
Italian operas, I had some idea of deli- 
vering this my royal oration in the Italian 
language ; but I recollected in time, that 
to render it palatable in that shape, it 
should be sung, and I am sorry to say 
that at present my singing is not at a pre- 
mium. I shall, therefore, without further 
delay, proceed to acquit myself, like a 
true and loyal minister, of the official 
part of my deputyship. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen— I have 
it in command from his Theatrical Ma- 
jesty, the Lessee, to acquaint you, that 
he continues to receive the most friendly 
assurances from his Allies in London and 
elsewhere, the greater part of whom, in 
the course of the present Season, will 
have the honour of appearing before 
you. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons — (To the Gallery) — The estimates 
for the several branches of our expenses 
have been prepared, by which it will be 
seen that a very considerable expendi- 
ture must be necessarily incurr^f and 
under these circumstances, while every 
other Monarch is at peace, his Theatrical 
Majesty is obliged to appeal to his 
people to enable him to ' carry on the 
war.' The great advantage of our Go- 
vernment, however, lies in this, that all 
taxes are voluntary, and the payment 
thereof entirely dependent on the free 
will of the subject Writs have been 
issued for several new members, who will 
forthwith take their seats ; but in a Se- 
nate constructed like ours, we shall not 
require them to take any ' oaths.' His 
Theatrical Migesty desires me furtJier to 
say, that he is not particularly anxious 
which side of the house you take, so long 
as you come into the house at all; 
though (to be sure) he would rather the 
* Treasury Benches ' were full, and Uie 
' Opposition Benches ' quite empty. 

" Having now stated to you the par- 
ticulars of our Commission, I move the 
order of tiie day (or rather of the night) 
for the opening of the house, and the 
despatch of business ; but situated as I 
/LVOf my difficulties are not yet over — tor 
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I stand in a minority of <me^ and am 
obliged to second my owm motion, leav- 
ii^yoa to decide wfaether the ayes or 
the noes are to carry the question." 

Loud applause and cries of aye, aye, 
followed the delivery of this addras. 

EDINBURGH. 

We do not remember to have wit- 
nessed a theatrical performance produce 
a more powerful, irresistible, and un- 
mixed sensation, than that in which 
Mr. Braham took fiirewell of the Edin- 
burgh public on the present occasion. 
The house was crowded to overflowing, 
and the full influence of this circum- 
stance was felt in all its weU-known 
power, both on the performers and on 
the audience. The songs with which we 
were favoured, were, ftom their variety, 
weU adapted to display this wonderful 
singer's great versatility of talent ; and 
in all, or very nearly all of them, the 
feeling produced was electric and over- 
whelming. 

Mr. Braham's genius is universaL 
His performance of the homely part of 
Tom Tug, in the Waterman, was inimi- 
table. It is a personification of low life 
without its vulgarities ; the character of 
an honest, right-hearted feUow, just 
fresh from the hand of nature. Here, 
with admirable judgment, no embellish- 
ments were resorted to, and from be- 
ginning to end no cadence was heard, 
save the natural and necessary cadence 
of the melody. The song, " And have 
you not heard of a jolly young water- 
man," was given in the most charac- 
teristic and happy style ; and the other, 
" Now &reweil my trim-built wherry," 
with a simple, ^et manly pathos, that 
was truly exquisite. During the whole 
performance, there was a constant ten- 
dency to encore his songs, which was 
only kept in check by a wish not to 
tax the performer's powers or good 
nature. But there was one song at 
which the torrents of applause were 
altogether irresistible; and such was the 
extraordinary excellence of the style in 
which it was sung, that, if we had never 
heard Braham in any thing else, he 
would have lived in our memories for 
ever. This was the fine national com- 
position, "The Bay of Biscay;" and 
nacknied as it is, upon this occasion 
it was presented to us ennobled from all 
familiar associations. Three times did 
Braham sing this song, and always with 
increased eSect 

When the curtain fell, he was called 
for, and gracefully acknowledged the 
demonstrations of enthusiasm with which 
he had been received. If an artist's 
talent is to be estimated by the efiect 



which it produces, Braham may surely 
be proud of such an occasion. The 
applause which he here received was 
not the ordinary tribute of admiration 
at the brilliancy of his voice and exe- 
cution, but arose from his having 
reached the highest point of art 

At the conclusion of the season, the 
following Address was delivered by Mr. 
Murray: — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^The con- 
clusion of our season demands the 
annual tribute of our thanks, and yet 
how to vary the words of my address, so 
as to avoid the dulness of eternal repe- 
tition, I know not There are many 
ways of saying the same thing, certainly, 
but you will not wonder at my present 
hesitation, when you recollect that I 
have been paying my addresses to you 
for upwards of sixteen years. On a 
former occasion, I assumed the dignity 
of a Lord Commissioner, and ventured 
to dissolve this our Theatrical House of 
Lords and Commons; but fatal expe- 
rience convinced me of my error, and I 
now present myself before you in the 
more humble capacity of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; respectfully moving, 
that you resolve yourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, while I make 
a few allusions to the past, and then 
briefly, open my budget of ways and 
means for the future. The present 
season commenced most prosperously, 
and, for a time, promised to repair all 
previous disasters; but many weeks had 
not elapsed when events of a venr 
painful nature clouded the public minc^ 
and we, in common with omer places of 
amusement, suffered considerable de- 
pression — a depression which, magnified 
by Madame Rumour with her hundred 
tongues, deprived us of much of that 
aid from London on which we had cal- 
culated. Indeed, during my late visit 
to that metropolis, many of my fidends 
expressed their regret that we should 
have been so often obliged to dismiss 
our audiences for want of a sufficient 
attendance. No, no, ladies and gentle- 
men, however limited the attendance, we 
knew the difficulty of getting you in too 
well to4et you out again, when once we 
had you. Alarmed by these reports, 
' my stars shone darkly over me,' and, 
driven to extremities, 1 decked myself 
in that irresistible charm, a scarlet 
jacket, and, in the character of Sergeant 
Kite, ventured an appeal to the ladies of 
Edinburgh. It succeeded, and it is, in 
a great measure, owing to their kindness 
on that occasion, that our losses are now 
so much less than we at one time antici- 
pated. That we have sufiered, in com- 
mon with every winter theatre of any 
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rank' in the kingdom, must be ascribed 
to the general depression of that period ; 
that we have suffered less is owing to 
your liberality, and we with pleasure 
acknowledge our obligations. Indeed, 
last season, public attention was so 
engrossed by political feelings, that the 
drama seemed forgotten, even by those 
who had been its firmest friends; and 
I have more than once been asked, by 
residents in Edinburgh, if the theatre 
was open, when some London performer 
of eminence was acting here. But that 
this indifference was not confined to 
Edinburgh, I can prove by two anec- 
dotes, given me by my friends, Young 
and Mathews, which, with your per- 
mission, I will repeat 

" Young once met a friend in Lon- 
don, who thus addressed him : — * My 
dear Young, how delighted I am to 
meet you — quite well, I see, and pre- 
pared for your labours — you'll be sorry 
to hear how the theatres are going 
down — ^you know I'm a theatrical man, 
and regret it deeply. But when do 
you appear? I*m waiting for you — 
watching anxiously for the legitimate 
drama — ^when do you come out ? ' This 
was about the middle of the season, and 
Young had been playing at Drury-lane 
from the very commencement, at least 
three nights a week. 

" The next instance was related to 
me by Mr. Mathews, with all that point 
and character which so eminently dis- 
tinguish that celebrated comedian. 
Walking down the Strand, he was en- 
countered by a respectable old gentle- 
man, who began upon that heart-rending 
topic, theatrical distress, sa3dng, * It was 
not so in my young days, Mr. Mathews; 
theatres prospered then, for you know 
I have been a theatrical man all my 
life; but though I regret the state of 
the paten^ theatres, I rejoice at your 
success — I have kept my eye on you — 
full houses at the English Opera House 
every night I see — glad of it on your 
account' At this time Mathews had 
been five months in partnership with 
Yates at the Adelphi. Then, ladies and 
gentlemen, with this indifference on the 
part even of * theatrical people,* can we 
wonder that theatrical receipts have 
somewhat diminished ? 

** But to resume my official language, 
I am happy to say, that the revenue of 
the last quarter presents a favourable 
increase, leaving us no reason to appre- 
hend any diminution in your national 
resources. I fear I have trespassed too 
long upon your patience, so will at once 
open my budget. — To meet the expenses 
of the approaching season, I propose a 
tax-^on't start, ladies and gentlemen. 



I do not touch the necessaries of life. 
No, like a prudent financier, I lay all 
my impositions upon luxuries — tragedy, 
comedy, opera, play, farce, melo-drama, 
and pantomime; and I propose collecting 
the usual duties upon those articles, by 
the aid of Messrs. Young, Macready, 
VandenhofT, Cooke, Mathews, Liston, 
Miss Paton, Miss Jarman, Miss Foote, 
and that fair and bright luminary. Miss 
Fanny Kemble. I therefore move, that 
it may be lawful for us to levy the cus- 
tomary prices of admittance to this 
theatre, m sums not exceeding five 
shillings nor less than sixpence ; the 
surplus produce of such sums, should any 
surplus produce arise above the expense 
of collecting the said duties, to be paid 
into the private exchequer of Mrs. 
Henry Siddons. to be applied to the 
purposes of her civil list, secret service 
money, and so forth. Standing in so 
singular a minority on this side the 
house, I beg leave to second my own 
motion, and trust your hands will carry 
it nenn* con* 

This address was received wiUi three 
hearty cheers. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
On Wednesday evening, for the benefit 
of Miss Bland, Den Giovanni and Tom 
and Jerry, Friday, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Heymen, the Dramatist and the 
Idiot Witness, This being the last night 
of the company's performing, and Mr. 
W. Dowton having notified, in the bills 
of the day, that it would be his last 
appearance at Tunbridge Wells, (in 
consequence of his being about to let 
his theatre for a term of years), the 
house was most respectably filled at an 
early hour. Among those present were 
many to whom Mr. D. had been known 
from early childhood, consequently, by 
him, were looked upon as very old 
friends; by them, it was anticipated, 
that, at the close of the evening, he 
would have taken his farewell, but in 
that, we believe, one and all were dis- 
appointed ; yet knowing Mr. D. as we 
have done, for many years, we could 
readily excuse " a farewell address," 
reverting, as he must have done, to the 
many marks of kindness experienced 
from the public at large, since his first 
appearance on these boards, and parti- 
cularly during his having the manage- 
ment of the theatre, as it would have been 
an effort his physical powers could not 
have encounterea : however, his respect- 
ful bow to the different parts of the 
house on the dropping of the curtain, 
conveyed to us his sUent, but grateful 
feeling, which was acknowledged by 
rounds of applause. 
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DUMFRIES. 

M188 Smithson. — ^The celebrated 
Mils SmithsoB, whose appearance at 
Paris excited such an extraordinary 
sensation, that she has ever since been 
styled ** the Parisian Idol/' has been 
performing here since Tuesday. Since 
we lost Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil, 
we have had no one so fiilly adequate to 
occupy their walks in tragedy as this 
talented and popular actress. Miss 
Smithson possesses the finest and most 
commanding figure on the stase, with a 
beautiful, sublime, and captivating coun- 
tenance, sufiident to kindle up a glow of 
admiration in the coldest heart It is 
really no wonder that the Monsieurs and 
their Dutch neighbours make such a 
noise about this engaging actress. We 
have witnessed her Belvidera, Juliet, 
Imogine, and Jane Shore, in all which 
she has rivetted the attention of an over- 
flowing house, and called forth enthusi- 
astic and repeated bursts of applause 
from every comer. Her acting of these 
four characters, if rightly analysed and 
accurately appreciated, will be found to 
be four of the most perfect personifi- 
cations on the stage. In Blackwood's 
Magazine for October, we find the fol- 
lowing observations. — " Every reader 
of dramatic history has heard of Gar- 
rick's contest with Madame Clarion, 
and the triumph which the English Kos- 
cius achieved over the Siddons of th» 
French stage, by his representation of 
the fiither, struck with fatuity on be- 
holding his only infant child dashed 
to pieces by leaping in its joy from 
his arms. Perhaps the sole remain- 
ing conquest for histrionic tragedy is 
somewhere in Uie unexplored regions 
of the mind, below the ordinary un- 
derstanding — amidst the gradations 



of idiotcy-i— of the various shades and de- 
grees of sense and sensibility, which lie 
there unknown, genius in some gifted 
moment may discover." This conquest 
Miss Smithson has achieved — this tri- 
umph she has won; and the writer of 
these observations, if he has ever 
witnessed Miss Smithson in the mad 
scene of Belvidera, must haye had her 
in his eye when preparing them; or 
if he has not yet seen her, he will be 
the first to acknowledge her surpassing 
genius in this respect when he does. 
She has not only discovered, but em- 
bodied, with the most vivid reality and 
truth, *' the various shades and degrees 
of sense and sensibility," which lie amid 
the gradations of insanity. Her pan- 
tomime is minute, magnificent, natural, 
and totally devoid of extravagance; it 
has those refined points, those little 
niceties, those exquisite minutiae, those 
lights and shades of character, which 
tragic acting ought to possess — to this 
in a great measure her success on the 
French stage may be attributed. 

'* Dear Erin, the Emerald Isle," we 
understand, has had the honour of giving 
birth to this splendid creature, no less 
deserving of encomium for her private 
worth than her public merits. — Daa^riet 
and Galloway Courier, 



BIRMINGHAM. 
Friday, Nov. 13. — Our brief dieatrical 
season terminated last night. It has 
been more successful than the last, 
though by no means €Ldvantageou8 to 
the manager. In The ClandesHno Mar- 
riage, Lord Ogleby was personated by 
Colonel Berkeley, for the benefit of 
Miss Taylor. The Happiest Day of my 
Life followed. 



PROSE ON HORSEBACK.— (Dryden.) 
We must speak of Miss Smithson's Imoffine in Bertram in terms of the most 
unqualified approbation. The whole details were brought out by her with the 
utmost verisimilitude and power ; and her perception of pathos was mor^ apparent 
than in any other character of her's we have yet witnessea. There was a harmony, 
a freshness, a freedom, and a dignity about it, which our hearts recognised at once, 
and our feelings would have uttered, were they as eloquent as her own. In this 
beautiful and arduous character, her genius shone forth in all its free, untramelled 
excellence : it awakened the most attractive sympathies of our nature, and excited 
the most pleasurable emotions of our being. In the union of strong &ncy and 
refined feeling, discoverable in her personation of Imogine, consisted one of the 
greatest beauties of the part, which left us absorbed in admiration, and lost in a 
dream of intellectual eiyoyment It was after the murder of St Aldobrand, how- 
ever, that her pecidiar powers were seen to the greatest advantage. Her ma^ess — 
her flight — ^her suffering — the embracing of her child — ^the putting her away from 
her as a^ thing loathed — ^her re-embracing her, when the full sway of maternal 
fodness rising o'er the madness of the mind and of the memory, bursts forth with an 
impulse that would not be controlled, were given in her finest manner, and with the 
most magnificent effect — Glasgow Courier. 
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ILLirSTRATSD KBMOUS OF OTHt EASLV AOTOmi.* 




WILLIAM KEMPE. 

The above curious portrait vaa taken from a wooden cut of the 
actor, prefixed to big drama of ".^ne Data F fonder, fetfonoeA in i 
dance frotn London to Norwich : contaiuitig the pleasure, paineB, and 
kind entert^nniHit of William Kempe, between London and that city, 
in his late moirices ; wbeiein is aomewhat set down worth note, to 
reprove the slanders spread of him ; many things mery, nothing 
hurtful; written by himself, to satisfie bis friends, B, L,, 1600:** 
with a wooden cut of Kempe as a morrice dancer, preceded by a 
fellow witb a pipe and drum ; whom (in the books) he caUs Thomts 
Sly, taberer. It is dedicated to " the true, ennobled, and most 
bountiful Mistress, Anne Fitton, Mayde of honour to the moat sacred 
Mayde Royall, Queene Elizabeth." 

The accounts which have been handed down to ua of this actor, 
are very trifling ; he was, however, one of the disciples and suc- 

• IthulongbeeiiBioarceof Mret lo the odnuren of Dramatic LileraEure, that 

the accounts wMch bave been handed down to ui of our early actors, are so eztteniely 
scanty and diffiued, while our knowledge of their persons or dienei ii so confloa^ 
that the few portraits of them which arc extant, are deemed Tslualile curioaicies. 
The Editor hit been for wme time past busily employed in obtaining the materials 
for preteutiiig hit readers with illustrated memoin of thenu 
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cessors ot die famous TartetoO), (who was buried on the 8d of Sep- 
tember, 1588,) as well " in the favour of her Majesty, as in the good 
thoughts of the general audience." He was one of the original actors 
in Shakspeare's plays; and appears, from the quarto editions, to. have 
been the first performer of Peter, in Romeo and Juliet j in 1595 ; and 
of Dogberry, in Muck Ado about Nothings in 1600. He was also 
the original Shallow. He was remarkable for that extemporal wit 
which Shakspeare reproves in Hamlet* s well known address to the 
players. Kempe was a dancer, as well as actor. He is not men- 
tioned in the license of 1 603, by King James, as one of his servants]; 
nor recognized by Augustus Phillips, 1 605, as one of his fellows* 
He obtained some note by his writings, if we may judge from the 
foUowing expression in the drama of the Return from Parnassus : — 
*' Indeed, master Kempe, you are very famous ; but that is as well for 
your works in print, as your part in case." His pieces are as follows : 

1. The Kitchen- Stuff Woman; Jigge, 1595. (In those days, the 
word jigge, signified a farce as well as a dance.) 

2. Men of Gotham; a Merriment. — Not published. 

3. Nine Dais Wonder, 

Kempe is supposed to have died of the plague, in 1603. 



I 
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ROBERT ARMJN 

Was an author as well as actor ; and appears to have occasionally 
performed the part of Clown, or Fool, in Shakspeare's plays. Some 
verses were addressed to him, by John Davis, of Hereford, on that 
subject. , He belonged to the Globe, Blackfriars, and was living in 
16U. 

In Tarleton's Jests, it is said that he was an apprentice at first to 
a goldsmith in Lombard-street ; and, that going to a tavern in Grace- 
church-street, to dun the keeper thereof, who was a debtor to his 
master, Tarleton, who had been the owner of it, and was now only 
a lodger^ saw some verses written by Armin on the wainscot, upon 
his master's said debtor, whose name was Charles Tarleton ; and be 
liked them so well, that he wrote others under thetn, prophesyitig, 
that as he was, so Armin should be ; therefore he called him his 
adopted sojt, to wear the Clown's Buit after him. And so it fell ouC, 
for the boy was so pleased with what Tarleton hi^ written of hkn, 
so respected his person, so frequented his {^ysi Bud so learned his 
humour and manners, that, from his private practice, he came ip 
publio playing his paFt», and was in great repute for the same all 
the former part of King James's reign. 

Besides the Ttvo Maids of More-clache^ he wrote a book, called 
" A Niest of NinSes, simply of themseltes, with compounds," 10^8; 
ahd, at Stationer s'-hall was entered, in the fiame year, *^ a book called 
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Phantasm, the Italian Taylor and his Boy ; made hy Mr. Armiui 
servant to his Majesty, and a true Discourse of the practices of Eliza- 
beth Caldwell, Ma. Jeffrey Bownd, Isabell Hull, Widdow, and George 
Fernely, on the parson of Ma.' Thomas Caldwell, in the county of 
Chesser, to have murdered and poysoned him with divers others." 
The following curious dedication appears at tbe end of the copy, 
which presents a pitKy instance of epistolary cleverness. 
*' To the right honourable, and his singular good lady, the lady Mary 
Chandoisj R, A^ rvisheth health and everlasting kappin^sSf 

*• My honourable and very good lady, considering my dutie to your 
kind ladiship, and remembering the vertues of your prepared minde, 
I could doe no lesse but dedicate this strange worke to your view, 
being both matter of moment and truth. And to the whole world it 
may seeme strange, that a gentlewoman so well brought up in gods 
feare, so well married, so virtuous ever, so suddinly wrought to this 
act of murder ; that when your ladiship doth read as well the letter as 
the book, of her own indighting, you will the more wonder that her 
vertues coulde so aptly tast the follies of vice and villanie. But so it 
was, and for the better proofe that it was so, I have placed my kins- 
man's name to it, who was present at all her troubles, ^t her comming 
to prison, her beeing in prison, and her going out of prison to execu- 
tion. That those gentlemen to whom he dedicates his worke wit- 
nessed, may also be pertakers in that kind, for the proofe thereof, that 
your ladiship and the world so satisfied, may admire \he deede, and 
hold it as strange as it is true. 

** We have many giddie pated poets, that could have published this 
report with more eloquence, but truth in plaine attire is the easier 
knowne : let fixion maske in Kendall greene. It is iny qualitie, to 
adde to the truth, truth, and not leasings to lyes. Your good honor 
knawes Pincks^ poore hart, who in all nty services to your late de- 
ceased kind lord, never savoured of flattiree, or fixion ; and therefore 
am now the bolder to present to your vertues, the view of this late 
truth, desiring you to so thinke of it, that you may be an honourable 
mourner at these obsequies, and you shall no more doe, than manie 
more have doone. So with my tendered dutie, my true ensuing storie, 
and my ever wishing well, I do humbly commit youi' ladiship to the 
prison of heaven, wherein is perfect freedome. 

** Your ladiship*s ever, in duty and se)*vice, 

" R0B£RT ArMIN." 

There was published in the year 1604, a pamphlet, entitled " A 
Discourse of Elizabeth Armin," who with some other accomplices 
attempted to poison her husband. Whether this anecdote has any 
reference to oiir author, we cannot pretend to afBrm ; but ^tjiink it }\y 
no means improbable, from the correspondence of the date with the 
times in which he floufii^ed. . ^ 
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DRURY LANE. 

Friday, November i27.—rAe Liyrdof the Manor.— The Bri- 
gand, — Comfortable Lodgings, 

Saturday, November 2S.— Follies of Fashion, (1st time). — The 
Brigand. 

Dramatis Personce, — Lord Splashton, Mr. Wallace ; Sir Harry 
Lureall, Mr. Jones ; Counter, Mr. W. Farren : Sir Simon Foster, 
Mr. W. Bennett ; George Foster, Mr. Cooper ; Major O'Simper, 
Mr. H. Wallace ; Lady Splashton, Miss Morduant ; Emily, Mrs* 
Newcombe; Jenny, Mrs. Orger; Mrs. Coimter, Mrs. Glover; 
Lady Mary Fretful, Miss Faucit ; Flimsy, Mrs. Webster. . 

We shall not now present a detailed analysis of the plot of the new 
comedy, as we wish to reserve ourselves for a long review when it 
is published — a slight sketch of the characters will suffice. Lord 
Splashton, an extravagant nobleman, who has dissipated, not only 
the whole of his own fortune, but nearly that of his lady's, is in 
love with Lady Fretful ; though at the same time he inwardly enter- 
tains a strong regard for his wife, which, however, he does not let 
her know, as he always treats her with the greatest indifference. 
Sir Harry Lureall, a profligate and an impertinent rascal, who lives 
by levying loans on his acquaintance ; and moreover, the most intimate 
friend of Lord Splashton, is deputed by Lady Fretful (who is pas- 
sionately enamoured of his lordship) to win the affections of his lady, 
in order that a divorce may be obtained, and Lady Fretful, conse- 
quently, in the end become Lord Splashton's wife. 

Lady Splashton is an amiable woman, but irritated at her husband's 
behaviour, and jealous of his attentions to Lady Fretful, begins to 
regard, with a more attentive ear than she ought, the insidious addresses 
of Sir Harry Lureall. These characters form the main plot. The 
machinations of Sir Harry Lureall are attended with tolerable success 
during the first four acts. In the fifth, a grand masquerade is given 
at Lord Splashton's house. Sir Harry, in a private interview with 
Lady Splashton, warmly plies his suit, when he is interrupted by the 
distant approach of some persons, and is obliged to retire with the 
lady, each behind a separate window-curtain. The intruders prove 
to be Lord Splashton and Lady Fretful, who declares that his 
Lordship's wife had that night eloped with Sir Harry Lureall. This 
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sudden intelligence had quite a contrary effect to what was expected, 
for it revives all Lord Splashton's dormant love for his lady, and he 
deplores her ahsenoe widi the most heartfelt sorrow. At this junc- 
ture, Sir Simon Foster (Lady Splashton's uncle) enters, and asks the 
disconcerted pair, whether they are siire that they have not heen 
overheard — the curtains are withdrawn, and the concealed party 
discovered. Sir Harry comes forward, and for once commits an act 
of justice, hy informing his lordship of [his and Lady Fretful's inten- 
tions. The penitent husband embraces hb now happy wife, resolving 
to depart to Sir Simon's estate, and live secluded till their difficulties 
are over. The persons engaged in the under plot, are Counter, a 
retired stock-broker, and his lady, a vulgar woman who abhors every 
thing east of Temple-bar. This worthy pair are anxious to marry 
their daughter Emily to a lord, but the young lady has already given 
her heart to George Foster, who ingeniously contrives to pass himself 
upon her parents as Lord George Drummond, the nobleman they 
had intended for Emily's husband. Emily has another suitor, an 
Irish major, who, by a paltry artifice, unworthy of the author's talents, 
is married to Jenny, Mrs. Counter's lady's-maid. 

This Comedy is the producdon of Lord Glengall, who has also 
written the lively farce of the IrM Tutor, It is allbgether the most 
successful attempt at that now almost forgotten species of dramatic 
writing, genteel comedy, which has been made for. many years. The 
dialogue is uncommonly spirited, witty, and abounds with the most 
poignant strokes of satire ; the plot is cleverly constructed and well 
developed, and the incidents are numerous and varied, and highly 
amusing; the characters have been exhibited in several fuhionable 
nobles, — but that is not surprising,' for there are hundreds of extra- 
vagant noblemen in the world, and an equal number of Sir Harry 
Lurealls and Lady Fretfuls. We think that the title is a misnomer, 
for the nefarious actions of some of the Dramatis Persons, may be 
more justly termed vices ih^ok follies. 

We now come to the acting. Mr, Jofies, byhfs pert vivacity and 
air of impudent familiarity, and graceful assurance, almost exclusively 
his own, rendered the part of Sir Harry highly enterCaihing. 

Mr. Wallack exerted himself to the utmost and with some success ; 
but the character is quite out of the icope of his abilities. We cannot 
help noticing the vile dress he wore ; it was exactly in what Lord 
Splashton's groom should have appeiured— -a bright lemon»coloured 
pair of inexpressibles and waistcoat, with a coat lined of the same 
colour. 

Farren displayed a rich vein of comic humour, as the ci-devant 
stock-broker, and his lady was admiralty sustained by Mrs. Glover. 
. Miss Morduant looked remarkably griiceful and lady-like ; and in 
one or two instances, displayed much feeling. This lady's intonation, 
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though not sufficiently varied, is very sod and pleasing. Though her 
acting was^^not a highly-finished portrait of a lady of haut-ton, she 
merited and obtained much applause. Mr. H. Wallack was respect- 
able, but his utterance is thick and disagreeable. All th6 other 
characters were well sustained, though we could wish that Mr. W, 
Bennett would harmonize his voice a little, for. his present delivery 
is about as grateful to the ear, as the abrupt declension of a poker and 
tongs. 

This Comedy has met with a success by no means commensurate 
with its merits ; and we feel much sprrow in stating the circumstance, 
for it proves more than volumes of the most subtle arguments, that 
the taste of the public for legitimate! comedy is completely on the 
wane. Crowds have nightly thronged the theatres to see such stuff 
as Procrastination, S^ng Lock, and many others, the names of which 
would be as tedious as useless to recapitulate— dramas as barren in 
plot, wit, humour, or delineation of character, as the present excels in 
each particular. Who shall ever again dare say that the degrading 
state of the modern drama is owing to the managers ? The public 
love darkness better than the light ; the managers^ knowing, that the 
'* drama's laws the drama's patrons give," must resort to their old en- 
tertainments, (forgive the misnomer) which are neither cognizable by 
the rules of critics nor the laws of nature, or shut up their theatres. 

Monday, November 30.— Pi«arro. — The Brigand, 

Mr. Kean was advertised to play Richard, but in consequence of 
the Lord Chancellor's injunction, applied for by Mr. C. Kemble,r^ he 
was unable to appear. 

Tuesday, December 1. — Follies of Fashion. -^Ballet, ^ The Brigand. 

Wednesday, December t,-^ Richard the Third* — The Brigand, — 
Duke of Gloster, Mr. Kean, who was . received with tremendous 
shouts of applause, mingled with a few hisses. This is one of the 
very few characters which this popular actor plays in a manner which 
leaves the critic but little to wish ; yet even in this, we could point 
out numerous instances where he makes frivolous attempts to elicit 
applause at the expense of our judgment. It is to be regretted, that 
this great actor is so fond of mysterious looks and long pauses^ which 
have as much meaning in them aa Lord Burleigh's sagacious shake of 
the head. While we make these reflections, however, we cannot help 
observing, that the whole of his Richard is a masterly performance. 
Arduous as the character is, for the hero is scarcely ever absent from 
the stage, his activity never relaxes, his energy never subsides ; every 
look« every gesture, evinces that he is solely and entirely filled with 
the part. He appeared to be in a much better state of heahb than we 
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have seen him for some time. At the conclusion, he was loudly 
called for. The play was well cast. 

Mr. Wallack played Richmond ; Cooper, Buckingham ; Vining, 
Tyrrel ; Aitkin, King Henry ; Mrs. Faucit, the Queen ; and Miss 
Faucit, Lady Anne. 

Thursday, December S.—FolUes of Fashion — The Brigand. 

Friday, December 4.— Othello. — The Brigand. 

So much has been written on Mr. Kean's Othello, that it may be 
deemed impertinent to say aught here on the subject. That the scenes 
in which the actor, as the Moor, is wounded almost to madness by the 
stings of the sevenfold serpent, are inimitably fine, will not admit of 
a doubt; but the other portions of the play are as little suited to 
Mr. Kean's abilities as the character of Romeo ; for setting aside the 
disadvantages of figure, his declamation, action, and manners, are 
utterly at variance with those of the nation from which the illustrious 
Othello drew his origin. 

Mr. Young should consider lago as one of his proudest professional 
achievements, as it is the triumphant result of the most intense study. 
Twelve years ago he was deemed by many of the critics to be totally 
unfit for the part ; yet, now he is pronounced to be, not only the 
best representative of this arduous character of the present day, but 
equal to any of his predecessors. We have noticed his acting when 
we reviewed Mr. Wallack's. There is a point, however, in the fourth 
act, which is one of the most splendid illustrations of the author's 
text we ever met with. It is, when Emelia mentions to her husband 
the circumstance of Desdemona having lost her handkerchief: the 
fiendlike whisper oi joy with which Young utters the interrogatory 
" Hast stolen it ? " is almost appalling. — The house was crowded 
to excess. At the conclusion, Mr. Kean was called for : after he had 
made his bow and retired, the same . honour was conferred upon 
Mr. Young. 

Saturday, December 5. — The Follies of Fashion. — Giovanni m 
London. — Don Giovanni, Madame Vestris. 

Monday, December 7. — Richard the Third, — The Brigand. 

Tuesday, December 8. — The Follies of Fashion. — The Brigand. 

Wednesday, December 9. — A New Way to Pay Old Debts. — 
Portrait of Cervantes. — X Y Z. 

Sir Giles Overreach is decidedly Mr. Kean's most perfect per- 
formance ; for in this character, (to make use of an Irishism) his very 
faults are beauties ; for his occasional coarseness and vulgarity of 
deportment, which have afforded so much room for_^censure, are 
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exactly suited to this low-born villain ; and renders it altogether one 
of the most masterly exhibitions the scenic art is capable of achieving, 
Mr. W. Farren*s Marrall was a most amusing and clever piece of 
acting : the ludicrous gradations of surprise his visage underwent 
when he observed the gracious reception Wellborn meets from Lady 
Allworth's servants, beggars description — the whole house was in 
a roar. Mr. Cooper's Wellborn was manly and feeling, but not 
equal to Charles Kemble, in conveying the idea of a gentleman suf- 
fering under the pressure of poverty and the world's contempt. Mn 
Webster deserves honourable notice for his performance of the Justice. 

Thursday, December 10. — The Follies of Fashion, — The Hap* 
piest Day of my Life; Buckstone. — Comfortable Lodgings; 
Peake. 

Feiday, December 11. — Othello. — Masaniello, 

Saturday, December 12, — The Follies of Fashion, — The Brigand. 

Monday, December 14. — Richard the Third, — Masaniello, 

Tuesday, December 15. — She Stoops to Conquer; Goldsmith. — 
The Portrait of Cervantes, — The Brigand. 

Wednesday, December 16, ^"Othello, — The Brigand. 

Thursday, December 17. — The Follies of Fashion, — Deaf as a 
Post, — Love, Law, and Physic, 

Friday, December 18. — A New Way to Pay Old Debts, — Ups and 
Downs, 

Saturday, December 19. — The Witch-Finder (Ist time). — The 
Brigand. — Masaniello, 

Dramatis Personce. — Mathew Hopkins, Mr. W. Farren ; Jet, 
Mr. Harley ; Justice Beril, Mr. Browne ; Doctor Lizzard, Mr. W« 
Bennett ; Ambercoat, Mr. Cooper ; Malt, Mr. Salter ; Evelyn, 
Mr. Sinclair ; John Sterne, Mr. Thompson ; Judith, Miss Faucit ; 
Joan, Mrs. Oger ; Maria de Gomez, Mrs. Knioht. 

The Witch-Finder is partly taken from the interesting novel of that 
name. It met with a most uncourteous reception ; for great part of 
the second act was merely dumb show, therefore our notice of it 
shall be very trifling. 

Judith, a young maiden residing under the guardianship of John 
Sterne, is wooed by Justice Beril, who, finding that his suit does not 
proceed so prosperously as he could wish, employs Mathew Hopkins, 
the Witch-Finder, to plead his cause. Mathew, however, has had an 
eye to the maiden himself, and takes this opportunity of disclosing 
his passion. Judith rejects his love with indignation and horror (for 

u u 
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her heart is already hestowed on Evelyn). Hopkins, in revenge, 
denounces her for a witch ; and when she is on the point of being 
torn to pieces by the ignorant mob, her lover rushes in and rescues 
her. 

The public having so summarily pronounced their verdict on Mr. 
Jerrold's drama, we think it would be useless to say aught on its 
merits or defects. We, however, cannot help remarking, that the 
managers acted wrong in producing a melo-drama of this description, 
as a first piece. — The house was well attended. 

Monday, December 21. — Richard the Third.-^MasanieUo. 

Tuesday, December 22. — Ths Hypocrite; Bickerstaff. — The Pot" 
trait of Cervantes* — The Brigand, 

In the comedy Miss Mordaunt played Charlotte, the most agree- 
able coquette ever introduced upon the stage, with all that vivacity, 
animation, and playful gaiety of manner which the character requires. 
— The house was miserably attended. 

Wednesdat, December 28. — OiAeZ/b.— iify Wife! What Wife; 
Poole. 



COVENT GARDEN. 

Friday, November 27. — Romeo and Juliet, — John of Paris. 

Saturday, November 28. — The Royal Fugitive; Kemble. — The 
Poachers; Pococke. — The Waterman, 

Monday, November SO. — Romeo and Juliet.^-^Black'Eyed Susan. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke commenced his gratuitous performance of six 
nights, this evening. He was most rapturously applauded throughout 
the piece. Miss Ellen Tree played the heroine. Mr. Wood sang 
the ballad of "Black-Eyed Susan," with much delicacy and proper 
feeling. 

Tuesday, December 1. — The Royal Fugitive. — Ballet. — Black* 
Eyed Susan; Jerrold. 

Wednesday, December 2.-^Romeo and Juliet. — Black-Eyed Susan. 

Thursday, December 3.^ rA^ Royal Fugitive.-^Ballet.—Bla^k^ 
Eyed Susan. 
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Friday, December 4. — Romeo and Juliet, — Black-Eyed Susan. 

Satubdat, Decembers. — The Royal Fugitive. — Ballet. — Black- 
Eyed Susan, 

Monday, December 7. — Romeo and Juliet. — Black-Eyed Susan, 

Tuesday, December 8. — The Belle's Stratagem. — Black-Eyed 
Susan. 

Letitia Hardy, Miss Foots, who has kindly offered her gratui- 
tous services for ten nights. She appeared in excellent health and 
spirits. 

Wednesday, December 9. — Fenwre Preserved. — The Poachers; 
Pococke. 

Miss Kemble appeared this evening in Belvidera, and with the most 
complete success, for it was a performance as beautiful as it was 
affecting. The character, however, is one of those in which the poet 
has done so much for the actress, that the actress has but little scope 
for illustrating the poet. The language, the sentiments, and the con- 
duct of the heroine, are all marked by such strong and distinct colour- 
ing, that even in the closet, unaided by scenic illusion and by theatrical 
recitation, no one can peruse them without emotion. There were 
many brilliant touches of nature in Miss Kemble's performance. We 
have seldom seen any thing more felicitous than the eloquent look of 
surprise and reproach with which she regarded her husband when he 
delivered her as a hostage to Renault. She also admirably succeeded 
in the celebrated admonition — " Remember twelve." It had all 
that mingled tone of love, distress, and hope with which Mrs. Siddons 
used to utter the words. In the trying scene with JafHer, when he 
threatens to kill her, she met with tremendous applause. In the latter 
part of the play, when the reason of the unhappy Belvidera totters 
under the magnitude of her sufferings. Miss Kemble's acting was 
very powerful and affecting, without at all approaching to rant or 
exaggeration. The applause throughout was loud and genuine. The 
other characters were indifferently cast. Mr. Warde has not sufficient 
sensibility for the inconsistent, yet tenderly attached, husband. We 
cannot imagine why all actors dress Jaffier in*black. Is it likely that a 
man, who is so severely censured by Priuli for the extravagant style in 
which he lives, would walk about as if he had just come firom attending 
his father's funeral ? C. Kemble wears an air of levity in the early 
scenes of Pierre, utterly inconsistent with the character of one who is 
planning the most deadly schemes of vengeance. The dresses and 
scenary were new and extremely beautiful. 

Thursday, December 10.-^ John Bull; Colman. — Peter Wilkins,-^ 
For the benefit of the Licensed Victuallers* Asylum. 
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Feidat, December 11. — Venice Preserved, — A Rowland for an 
OUver.^^MaiiB, Darlington, Miss Foote. 

Saturday, December 12. — Clari; Payne. — BalleU — Personation. — 
Black-Eyed Susan. 

Miss Foote's Clari is a deeply affecting piece of acting, and no way 
inferior to the original representative. 

MoNDAT, December 14. — Romeo and Juliet. — Black^Eyed Susan. 

Tuesday, December 15. — Much Ado about Nothing; Shakspeare. — 
Black Eyed Susan. 

^ The merits of Mr. C. Kemble's spirited and vivacious performance 
of Benedict are well known and justly appreciated. Miss Foote's 
manners are almost too delicate and refined for fully displaying the 
masculine gaiety of Beatrice. 

Wednesday, December 16. — Romeo and Juliet. — Black 'Eyed 
Susan. 

Thursday, December 17. — Which is the Man; Mrs. Cowley. — 
Black-Eyed Susan, 

The lively and entertaining comedy was altogether well cast ; Miss 
Foote has all that fascination and pleasing vivacity of deportment and 
manners, that the representative of the gay widow. Lady Bell Bloomer, 
should possess. Warde was correctly sarcastic as Fitzherbert. 
Abbott very gentlemanly as Beauchamp. Wrench, impudent and 
familiar as Lord Sparkle, though vulgar in the extreme ; and Keeley 
laughable, as the self-opiniated and ignorant booby Bobby Pendragon. 
His lively sister was very cleverly sustained by Miss Nelson. 

The house was poorly attended, as, surprising to relate, has been 
the case every night of Miss Footers performance. 

Friday, December 18. — Venice Preserved, — Black-Eyed Susan. 

Saturday, December 19, — The Wonder; Centlivre. — Black-Eyed 
Susan. 

Mr. C. Kemble imparted to the jealous Felix all that fiery impa- 
tience, that suspicious vigilance, and that enthusiasm in love which the 
pages of romance have ascribed to the inhabitants of Portugal. Miss 
Foote looked the character of Violante admirably well, and played it 
with much judgment. Fawcett's Lissardo and Mrs. Gibbs's Flora, 
were as lively and amusing as ever. 

Monday, December 21. — Romeo and Juliet. — Black-Eyed Susan. 

Tuesday, December 22. — Clari; Payne. — A Rowland for an 
Oliver ; Morton. — Black-Eyed Susan. 

Wednesday, December 23. — Venice Preserv€d,^Black-Eyed Susan. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 

The drama of Thomas d Becket did not prove very advantageous 
to the treasury — ^it was only played six nights. 

Wednesday, December 10. — Mr. RumbaH's benefit. The per- 
formances were Black-Eyed Susauy and the Iron Chest. He played 
Sir Edward Mortimer with much force and discrimination. 

Mr. Rayner's benefit was uncommonly well attended. Mrs. Way- 
lett played Lucy Bertram, and was warmly encored in several of her 
songs. 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Wednesday, December %. — A new grand spectacle, The Elephant 
ofS^m; or, the Fire-Fiend, 

The long announced Elephant, which has so much delighted and 
astonished our volatile neighbours, appeared this evening. Her 
docility is perfectly astonishing. — The house is crowded every night, 
and we have no doubt that the spirited proprietors will be amply 
rewarded for the great expense and trouble they have undergone, in 
introducing this great heroine on their boards. 



COBURG THEATRE. 

Monday, December 7. — Nicholas Mendoza, a new melo-drama. — 
Old Ones and Young Ones, a new burletta, from the pen of Mr. T« 
Dibden. The new burletta was very amusing, and met with much 
applause. The principal character is a benevolent Jew, which was 
supported by Dowton with great warmth of feeling, and chasteness 
of style. The performances were for his benefit ; and we are happy 
to state that the house was well attended. 



OLYMPIC. 

A BURLESQUE upou Black-Eycd Susan, entitled Black-Eyed Sukey, 
has been played here during the past month, with great applause. 
Mr. Wild's imitation of T. P. Cooke, is very correct. 



TOTTENHAM STREET THEATRE. 

This compact little theatre has been numerously and fashionably 
attended during the past month. Love in a Village ; The Barber of 
Seville; The Lord of the Manor; and A Bold Stroke for a Husband, 
have been performed in a very creditable manner, 
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Extracts from " St.ReaVs Conspiracy of the Marquis de Bedamary and 
the Duke dOssunUf against the Republic of Venice :" frmn which 
history Otway founded the plot of Venice Preserved. 

Neither Pierre nor Jaffier, according to St. Real, were Venetians. 
The first was, by birth, a Norman ; by profession, a corsair ; one 
who had given proofs of his knowledge of sea-affairs, and had made 
a large fortune by his courage, in attacking, and afterwards plun- 
dering, ships in the Mediterranean. JafBer was of Provence, and 
principally known as the particular friend of Pierre. A Grecian lady of 
a noble &mily,born in one of the islands of the Archipelago, was seduced 
to give up her honour, hy the governor of the isle, under the promise of 
immense riches. The father of the lady, on his soliciting the seducer 
to perform his compact, was basely murdered by him for his im- 
portunity. The daughter immediately, with all her effects, set sail 
for Venice. She laid her case before the senate, and petitioned for 
justice. They turned a deaf ear to her remonstrances ; and she, 
having spent her little all in vain attendance upon the senate, was 
reduced to the necessity of repairing her loss by her beauty. No 
resentment can be more violent, than that of persons nobly born, 
when driven by the hand of power to gain subsistence by means 
unworthy of their rank. (This is the lady whom Otway calls, in 
his play, Acquilina.) 

Renault was a principal conspirator, and in great interest with the 
Spanish ambassador. His sanguinary and brutal charge is heard 
by Pierre with approbation and pleasure, but by JafBer with horror 
and detestation. Renault observes the countenance and distress of 
Jaffier during his positive orders to spare neither sex nor age. He 
communicates his suspicions to Pierre, who, with some difficulty, 
prevails upon him not to kill his friend on suspicion ; and lays before 
him, with great earnestness, the apprehended consequences of such 
an act. The senate, on hearing that d'Ossuna's fleet was at sea, 
ordered Pierre to sail immediately, with some ships of war, to watch 
their itiotions. 

To this single circumstance, perhaps, Venice owed her safety ; for 
Jaffier, being separated from his friend, who had kept a watchful eye 
over his conduct, had now full leisure to indulge his melancholy re- 
flections, and to give way, undisturbed, to the emotions of humanity 
arising in his breast. The conflict of his mind was great. His ima- 
gination painted to him all the horrors of a city surprised and taken 
by storm, and subjected to the most shocking of disasters. He heard, 
he thought, the cries of children trodden under feet, the groans of old 
men whose throats were devoted to the sword, and . the screams of 
virgins and matrons. So strongly was his imagination impressed 
with terror, that he saw nothing but palaces tumbling down, churches 
in flames, and the most holy places violated with blood and slaughter. 

Venice, the sad and deplorable Venice, was continually before his 
eyes. On the other hand, he reflected how infamous it was to break 
through his most solemn engagements, and betray his friends. And 
such friends ! men of intrepidity, equal to the discharge of every 
office in the cabinet or in the field, And what, alas i will be their 
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punishment? the most excruciating which the wit of the most 
arbitrary tyrants could possibly invent. The very prisons of Venice 
were more calculated to shake the courage of the stoutest man, than 
the capital punishments of other nations. These last reflections kept 
him in suspense for a time, and balanced the afflicting sensations 
which the idea of the destruction of Venice had excited. His curiosity to 
see the cef;emony of the Doge's wedding the Adriatic, which preceded 
the day intended for the execution of the conspiracy, at length 
ddtestained his wavering mind. The sight of all Venice assembled 
in tranquillity to enjoy this great day of festivity, filled JafBer with 
the tenderest and most insupportable emotions ; he could not endure 
the thought of such a number of happy people being on a sudden 
plunged into the deepest gulf of misery and destruction. 

The fate of Pierre is thus related by the historian. Two persons 
of trust were sent on board the vessel which Pierre commanded, who, 
under pretence of communicating fresh orders from the senate, drew 
him into a private conference ; in the midst of which, they plunged 
their poniards into his bosom, and afterwards caused his body 
to be thrown into the sea. Jaffier, inconsolable for the loss of 
his friend, with great bitterness reproached the senate with their 
perfidy. They obliged him to take from them 3000 ducats, and 
banished him from (lieir territories. Breathing nothing but revenge, 
he soon after joined some of the conspirators, who were raising dis- 
turbances in Brescia, and yiras taken, fighting manfully, endeavouring 
to sell his life as dear as he could. He was brought to Venice, and 
drowned by order of the state. 

The ghosts of Jaffier and Pierre, which are now only seen in 
Belvidera's distracted imagination, formerly appeared in proprus 
personce to the audience. 

FOLLIES OF FASHION. 

Prologue, spoken by Mr, Cooper , ivriiten by Thomas Rrnkes, Esq. 

The court is ready ; Prompter, cry O yes ! 
Make proclamation that Sense seeks redress ; 
Fashion's arraigned, and we her garb assume, 
To plead for mercy, and await our doom. 
But yet her follies are not purely ours — 
" Whose are they, prithee, then?" Perhaps, Sir, yours. 
" No : I've the plea of youth" — I, Sir, of years ; 
\_^8ide] How true to nature ! cubs grow up to bears. 
Or yours ! whose motley many lanffuaged dress. 
Where noue;ht is simple but the nakedness : 
" Ho, turn nim out; who is this caustic fool. 
That lends himself as some poor author's tool ? 
His oWn the folly that his text explains — 
He is the foql, we'll damn him for his pains ! " 
From such, indeed, no favour can we ask, — 
Who runs at game, must ^d him to the task. 
We're well prepared, like hunger-whetted hounds, 
To scent, breast high, where fashion most abounds (to the dress drcie). 
The quarry's roused ; ye sportsmen, high and low (to the gaMery and pit), 
As we give tongue, Oh ! gaily cheer us now. 
Fashion, and well ye know the power that awes. 
Will, like the beggars, have a king and laws ; 
We, too, who minister to taste, must know 
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At times to bend subservient to a beau. 

In pity deem it not a prayer misplaced. 

In this extreme inclemency of taste, 

That we, Thalia's sons, hau-starved no doubt, 

Should crave compassion ere we're frozen out. 

Ye, then, with honest hearts and homely sense, 

Who rail at Fashion, as ye loathe pretence. 

Should ye behold such as have made their trade 

To wrong ye, in your image here pourtray'd; 

If that to mirth we move ye, as of yore. 

In this good cause, Oh ! give us ** one cheer more." 

The following Epflogue was spoken by Miss Mordaunt :— 

Written hy Lord AUjonUy, 

All is prepared, and four of Newman's grejrs — 
A pair I mean — are waiting; with the chaise ; 
And Julie, my French mala, crying, " quel revers!** 
Screams in the dicky, with a " mal de nerfs ;" 
His Lordship's creditors, as well as mine, 

With noses as a Spanish pointer's fine. 

Wind our retreat, forerunners to a score--* 

See, a dozen milliners are at the door; 

So go we must, and, ah ! penurious fate ! 

Crawl with a pair — a married tete-a4ete!!! 
Further sacrifices our follies claim — 

From every club my Lord must take his name ! 

Hyde Park, sweet Opera, Kensington, all adieu! 

Almack's fiiireweD., farewell ecarte too! 

No more with cool indifierence shall I score, 

And seem foigetfid of the hard-eam'd lore ; 

But, genius cramped, at sober country play-— 

At whist, for shilungs, yawn my weary way; 

To drafts and cribbage with the Parson fall, J 

To teach ecarte at the Sessions' ball ! 

Methinks I see our friends, a dreadful band ! 

In White's, resume their customary stand, 

In that bay bow-window, Scandal's favourite seat, 

The Inquisition of St James's-street! 

Where bilious questioners await their prey, "^ 

And dawdling idlers kill the tedious day; 

Where wit and fool, where helresprit and bore. 

Together congregate at half-past four ; 

Ourselves the theme — '' So the Splashtons are gone at last ! 

I always thought those people went too fast. 

Whose got their cook?" — " I have bought hertwa-a-via." 

" When did they go ? "— " Oh, yesterday at three." 

<* Is she^one too?" — " Yes, Lureall's downcast eyes, 

Disorder d dress, and over-acted sighs. 

Hint the sad tale of interrupted love, 

And grief, which nothing but champagne can move." 

Thus mentioned, thus forgotten, we depart, 
With steps still lingering, and with heavy neart ; 
Yet, ere I go, some short advice is due 
To those who knew and shared my follies too. 
Husbands, hy mine he warned, who, graceless fellows. 
Yourselves make love, then venture to be jealous ; 
Who basely truckle to that vulgar passion, 
And yet anect — a monstrous deal of fashion. 
Mend if you can ; if not, come, one and all, 
And moralize with us at Splaahton Hall. 
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REVIEW. 



Thomas d Becket : a Historical Play, in Jive acts^ as played at the 
Surrey Theatre, By Douglas Jerrold. 

A NEW five-act play being produced at the Surrey Theatre, is too 
great a novelty to be slightly passed over; and, moreover, it is 
written by the author of Black-Eyed Susan^ a drama which has re- 
deemed the Plymouth Theatre from ruin, and put nearly 100/. a week 
into the pockets of the Brighton manager. 

The drama opens at the time when the high-minded prelate has 
incurred, by his overbearing conduct, the just displeasure of his 
sovereign. In the preface, the author states that it has been his 
chief purpose to delineate the hero's character in all its various 
modifications — when appearing as the champion of his order, 
wielding the bolts of the church as weapons of his ambition, 
— and when subdued, exalted, and chastened by meditation and 
long converse with the acts of men, who, in the ignorance of their 
fervour, sought " to merit heaven by making earth a hell." To sustain 
so arduous a character, with even limited success, requires no ordi- 
nary talent in the author; and we therefore most cordially con- 
gratulate Mr. Jerrold, for the originality, pathos, and judgment, he 
has displayed, in exhibiting the different stations of his hero. In the 
language throughout, the author has attempted the quaint and me- 
1 taphorical style of our early dramatists, and in many instances with 

success. The following reflections are agreeable and poetical ; they 
are made by Becket, when he hears that the guests he had invited to a 
banquet decline appearing, because his influence with the king was 
reported to be on the wane. 

" Heaven save me, I am tired of man. What ! I have been as liberal as 
Nile, fattening the lean banks on which I flowed ; now, my tide is falling, and 
not one will leave the golden harvest I have yielded him — ^but standi^ rich 
amid his yellow com, nor steps to throw one flower on my receding wave. I 
was the sun-beam in which a thousand flies did sport — ^the sky is overcast, and 
where is now the humming swarm? Worldly greatness ! 'Tis the silken sem- 
blance of a giant, blown out with wind: but prick the shining covering, 
silently colossus shrinks into a piemy, and the vile herd that shook and bowed 
before the monster, now use his shrunk skin to carpet their ungrateful feet" 

The most striking scene in the play, is the opening of the third act, 
which is also highly dramatic. As it gives a fair specimen of the 
author's abilities, we will transcribe it for the judgment of our readers. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — The Palace cf Oarendon. The CouncU Discovered, Henry on his 
<p Throne. Earls cf Leicester and CormoalL Bichard de Hastings (Or and 

r Prior of the Templars). The Archbishop of York. Bishops </ Chichester, 

Worcester, Lincoln, Exeter, Winchester, Sa&tbury, ^. John of Oxford 
j presiding. FUst-Urse, De Tracy, BriSo, De MoremOe, ^. 

/ /o%fi of Ox. The council stays for his grace of Canterbury. 

I Henry. A pious measure of me good archbishop, to teach us patient thoughts. 

Voice mthout. Way there for the prince and the archbishop. 
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Enter Becket mth Prince Henry. 



Henry, We have waited for your grace. 

Becket I crave the pardon of your highness, and of this reverend and noble 
council. Let this Ishewing the Prince'} be my excuse. [Henry comes downJ] 
Men part not on the instant with a jewel that they prize, but take some brief 
delay to look a farewell to its lustre. Your highness, for that you thought me 
fitting for the toils of state, to hear and labour for your dearest hopes, — that you 
charged me with so large a share of honour, that envy bristled at its greatness— 
a fervent thankfulness still rises from my heart. Yet all your gifts — and they 
have been many, and most dear ones — were as the sand compared to that most 
precious trust, the unfolding soul of this our nation's hope. — A father's love hath 
stolen into my breast! I have, in that abstraction of the mind, when tender 
thoughts come like sweet music on us, and the human brain sings with a seraph's 
harmony, — I have gazed upon the boy — gazed with a father's eye — pressed his 
white brow, and looked upon his blooming cheek, till tears pricked out my sight. 
Your highness requires the young prince from my hands. I return my charge. 
{jmsses die Prince over to Henry,'] If, with traitorous purpose, I have, by word or 
act, taught him a thought unworthy of his princely station or his manly nature — 
may the bright symbol of my function crumble into biuning ashes on my head — • 
my robes be instinct with eating venom! May his life be soft and even as a shep- 
herd's melody : when white hairs come upon him, may he be like those heights, 
whose tops are crowned with snow, whose breasts are belted with a living 
verdure; — and when he dies, may the memory of him be in the minds of men 
as a monument of crystal twined with amaranth. To the business of the 
council. [Henry resumes his seat. 

Henry. My lords, you are this day assembled to consider tlie fitness of re- 
straining evils which bring our authority into contempt, and are fraught with 
danger to the general good. My lord archbishop, first we call upon you to 
surrender into our hands the person of Philip de Brois. Your grace hears us? 

Becket, Your highness, Philip de Brois is a churchman. 

Henry, Is he not our subject? 

Becket. He hath surrendered himself into my keeping; shall I, Hke an un- 
gracious pastor, turn my fold into a trap ? 

Henry, Aye, if wolves, instead of lambs, run into it. This Philip is a most 
perjured viUain. 

Becket, Grant, which I do not, that he be — the church hath rods for such as 
disobey her. 

Henry, She hath ; but how doth she use them ? Marry, her rods are of iron 
to such as, wearing not her livery, offend — to those of her household, they are 
of lavender and spikenard. My lord archbishop, am I, or art thou sovereign of 
England? 

Becket. May heaven, which placed the kingly circle on your brow, long keep 
it there, endowing you with lawnil sway. The ocean and the earth %ht not for 
fupremacy; each hath its appointed boundary. 

Henry. We sit not here to untie knotted riddles. Am I, or art thou king? 

Becket. Thou art the king — I am the archbishop. 

Henry, Indeed. My lords, it is not our desire to restrain the power of the 
church when she would chastise her children — yet we demand that such offenders 
be given into our hands for punishment, if sinning against the public safety. Is 
not our offer fair? 

Becket. Truth dealeth not in sinuous periods. Let one word be her answer—* 
no! 

Henry. My lords, you of the church, say, shall I hold you for my friends, or 
cast you off as cankers to the state? My lord archbishop, will you not obey the 
ancient customs of this realm? 

Becket. I will observe them, saving my order. 

Henry. The archbishop hath spoken, yet he is but one. 

Becket. ^The archbishop hath spoken with twenty tongues. My brethren, 
]_to the Bishops] hath he liofi • 
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Henry, My lord, they tell me you are a man of sanctity — of strict observance 
of your word. I claim tne fulfilment of that word, given at our palace at Wood- 
stock. Did you not there avow obedience to oiu: will ? 

Becket, [producing a copy of the consUtuiions.'] I did not see the danger to 
our church mat now stares out What is here ? a hundred subtle points and 
shifts to cripple and debase our order — to leave us but the painted outside of 
authority — yielding up to kingly sway, a duty that we owe to heaven. 

Henry, Think again : your King, archbishop, counsels for your safety. 

Becket, I see no peril: my conscience be my shield of diamond. 

Henry, That shield may be worn as a badge of exile. 

Becket, Your highness, the sun shines out of England. 

Henry, Down my blood! — ^Proud priest, beware! The wordB of kings are 
terrible — twenty deaths — 

Becket, Ten thousand may glare upon the constant mind, whose hopes bloom 
not beneath an earthly crown, but blossom there. 

Henry, If I endure this, take my banner, and be painted there a spaniel. 
Archbishop, — ^the fulfilment of your word as you lay vame on your soul. Again 
I say— 'beware! 

[^The door cf an adjwmng chamber it thrown open, and discovers a body 
of armed kniyhts with drawn swords. The Bishops rise and gather 
round Becket, 

Bishop of Chi, My lord, as you would spare Christian blood, dare not the 
king. Sign the paper. 

Becket, My lord of Chichester, — were an angel to present the deed I would 
not sien it. 

Bishop cfLin, This is rashness, not piety! — ^Do you not see on either side ■ 

Becket, I see, on one hand, a flight of timorous birds huddling together, 
fluttering their wings and sobbing out their fears — on the other, vultures clutch- 
ing their talons and straining at Sieir cords. Let them swoop, I care not. 

Bishop of Win, My lord, relent — lest a sudden death 

Becket, Thou mean'st a glorious life. Let death put forth its ashy hand, 
and thus I'd circle it These men may kill me, but my dying eye will see re- 
flected in my slayer's shield an unabashed, unshrinking countenance. 

Henry, My lords of Leicester and of Cornwall, is yon proud man to master 
us? 

Biehard de Hastings, [mth another Knight Templar, kneeUng to Beeket,"] My 
lord — 

Becket. You too against me, Richard! and you — 

Bich, As you have tender thoughts, tempt not the king to a blind vengeance! 

Becket, Fear not for them, Richard! [pointing to the Bishops,"] The willow 
bows its pithy branches to the blast, and rises when 'tis over. I bend not; but, 
if it must be, fall! 

Bich, Thomas, by our days of friendship — ^by the one heart we have had 
between us, appease the king! He hath thoughts of blood. Your word may 
draw a hundred swords upon the heads of gray-haired men — 

Becket, Traitors! 

Mch, Be it so— they have human souls. The more unfit they are to descend 
into their graves, the greater is your charge to give them time for penitence. 
You love not heaven, if you would rob it of n tenant 

Becket, Where is the deed? 

Henry. We sit here, like an antique image, carved in a chair of state. My 
lord of Leicester, what says the archbishop ? 

Bich, Your highness^ he doth consent 

Henry, We have not heard him sav as much* 

Becket, Marvel not, great king, that the tongul may falter to declare what 
the weakness of the heart doth purpose. Not for myself I promise ; but for the 
sake of those whose very trembling hath thrown their robes into disorder. I 
looked for hearts of rock, and I find them hollow as the bones of sparrows! 
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John of Ox. My lord archbislM^ — do vou, without rei^rvation, promise to 
obey the ancient customs, herein written of these reahns ? 

Becket. Ye spiritual lords, mark well my answer! I do. 

John of Ox. [^vtit^r paper to BeekeL'] Your grace's signatmre and seal. 

Becket What are these! The names and seus of all my reverend brethren? 
Not one — not one is wanting. I cannot sign now. I pray you, give me till to- 
morrow. 

ffemy. Some priestly subterftige. 

Becket Your nighness, have I not pnmusedf — Can a few black lines bring 
farther obli^tion on a candid sool? Doth the mind own no compulsion if it 
read it not in ink? Differently do we see a sacred pledge! It is within us and 
around us; — ^we read it in the glorious sun — ^in tne wide circle of the yellow 
moon — in each shining star — in the small field-flower that's trodden under 
foot: — the birds chirp it from the trees— and the subtle air doth vibrate with it. 
Nature hath too many remembrancers, for man to break his oath and dreaok 
not of the perjury. I will sign to-morrow. 

John of Ox. (theKmff htnmg bowed atteni to Beekef] The council is di»- 
solved. 

After Becket has been thus humbled, he retires to France, where 
he leads (so we are told) a hermit's life for some time ; but at the 
conclusion of the fourth act, he returns in great triumph to his 
country. — ^The play ends with his murder. 

The under plot is poorly constructed, and possesses little interest. 
Lucia, a young maiden, placed by her parents in a convent for 
protection^ is with difficulty saved from the base attempts of Philip 
de Brois, a monk, who flies to the Archbishop for protection, and 
receives it, while the maiden is married to Breakspear. 

The incidents where Becket is concerned are happily arranged, 
and excite attention, but the other portions of the play are heavy. 
The lengthy conversations between the falconer and the master of the 
hounds, are enough to exhaust the patience of the most friendly 
auditory. The author has committed another material error, by for- 
getting to suit the language to his characters. He is so passionately 
enamoured of metaphors, and high«flown sentiments, diat all his 
Dramatis Personse walk upon stilts. 

Swart is asked where he is going to : he replies, * 

To look at the clouds ; and in their strange and changing shapes, to see the 
action of this lower world. 

Trust me, the monsters, that our fancy fashions in the sky, are not more 
monstrous than the monsters of the earth. Its pageants, ceremonies, are 
aptly mirrored in the fleeting mist that drives above them. 

Is this language suitable to a Falconer in the reign of Henry II. ? 

The drama was indifferently acted. Mr. Rumball played the hero 
with judgment, but the other characters were not well cast. Mr. 
Forester when he attempted to be impassioned, was really dreadfuL 
Some very beautiful scenery was introduced, and the piece waa 
altogether very well got up. 
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PROLOGUE. 

(Written by a Friend.) 

SPOKEN BT MB. FOEESTER* 

To->NiaRT, B novel, but a noble guest, 
Crowned with old wreaths, and clad in classic ves^ 
Comes here — a relic of our Golden Day^ 
That long-soueht absentee, an English Play. 
We, like the cud adventurers^ have found 
In the far waters dry dramatic ground; 
A mountain-garden, in whose green retreat 
The Muse may sing, and Nature find;a seat 

Nature — ^the fount whence bards were wont to fill 
Their sweeping river, or their scanty rill- 
Again along the barren stage must flow, 
While Art shall grasp the gold that fleams below. 
If Nature here but one faint ray emit — 
One only — ^as a stranger, welcome it. 
Our author asks indulgence; — he has;bronght 
No gifted brute to aid the force of thought; 
He brings no unicorn, no whale with wings;-— 
The world — ^the human heart — of these he sings. 
And in his pa^e, though humour droop and pant, 
Yet smile, ana think the jest — an Elephant! 
If banished Wit its way but feebly force. 
Applaud him still — ^we boast no troop of horse I 
Combat and Conflagration, furious pair, 
That wake the weary, agitate the fair— « 
That blaze and struggle through the senseless scene, 
And leave sage Reason wondering what they mean;— • 
For these, rejected, fain we'd have you find^ 
Tlie play of fancy, and the flash of mind. 
Dragons and demons. Counts bow'd down by crime. 
The pleasing horror of a German chme: 
French sentiment, French feeling — ^richly^lad 
In sighs and songs, till melody runs mad— 
Qipp'd and ** adapted to our stage " — (weak wine 
Translated into water; flavour fine !)-— 
All these are banished hence; old Fiction flies. 
And EnffUsh manners — habits — history, rise: 
We offer here — ^no masque or gaudy dream—- 
A native Drama on a native theme! 

If in this effort, thou£;h all else should fail. 
You own, while wearied with our author's tale, 
A love ot Nature and of Shakspeare reigns. 
His wreath ia won!-*the rest with you remains. 

EPILOGUE. 
(By the Author of " Posthumous Papers.*') 

SPOKEN BY MISS SCOTT. 

Plague o' these authors! — ^haughty, high, and hateful, 
Applaud their work, and they're so very gratefiil; 
Beggars before, theyll bless you after it, 
Approve your judgment, ana commend your wit; 
Reverse the verdict — ^meed and meat refuse, 
And you may go to*^— Heaven, if you choose* 
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Come, Sirs, your verdict! — Remember, the offender 
Is by no means an M one — so be tender! 
" Guilty" be pleads to this most grave offence, — 
Of writing a new play — in every sense 
Of English birth and growth; which, in our time. 
When not to steal is held a losing crime, — 
When more than half our plays, like half our fleet. 
Are taken "from the French,"— was not discreet; 
But, in our author, you will sure forgive 
His British bravery, and let him live. 

Nay, I must cease, I see, this idle banter, 
And check my muse in her careering canter, 
And come to business. WeU, to be serious, 
Grave as a sexton — as his man mysterious;— 
There is a Critic somewhere in the Pit — 
Ha! there he sits — a man of mind, and fit 
To give a sound opinion. Sir, to you, 
I shall address a question — if not two. 
Now, on your candour as a critic, say. 
Do you approve or disapprove our play? 
Say, will it do ? [^pauses,'] I see I need not task 
Your modesty — that smile gives all I ask ! — 
You, who so silently sit smiling there, [Turmng to Boxes, 

And well you may whilst smil'd on by the Fair, 
May, then, our Author call you friends? He may; 
Your lips are silent, but your eyes say " ay!" 
As for you, Gentlemen, who rule above, [To the GaUery, 

And love what's new with the devoutest love, 
I know I have your verdict on my side: — 
And thus our bark floats on with friendly tide ; 
A Saint on board — a pilot at the helm, 
What storm shall wreck us, or what seas o'erwhehn? 
Safe in a friendly port, its perils past, 
The good ship " Beckett' riding out ihe blast. 
Shall haven there in peace, and find its anchor fast 
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MR, WALLACK. 

The passion, enthusiasm, or whatever else it may be styled for the 
histrionic art, which induces so -many mortals to strut and fret their 
hour upon the stage, generally arises from one of two causes : it is 
either the force of a strong natural genius for the art, as was the case 
with Kean ; or it is the result of incidental circumstances arresting 
the attention of the mind at an age when most susceptible of 
receiving impression, as was the case with the subject of our 
present memoir, who was the son of a very respectable actor in the Q 
melo-dramatic world — the Huntly and Cobham of the day. John>-(^S«<>* 
Wallack was born at Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, August 20th, 1 794. •— — 
Our friends who are so anxious about preserving dates, will be gra- 
tified at our extreme accuracy on the present occasion. We shall not 
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enlarge on the motives which induced our hero to become a child of 
Thespis, which he certainly was in the literal sense of the word, for he 
performed on the boards of the Circus in Drury Lane, at the stage 
of life which our great bard has assigned to the whining schoolboy. 
His first character of any importance was Theodore in the Siege of 
St, Quintiny in which he displayed some ability. When that memorable 
calamity occurred which destroyed the Drury Lane Theatre, and of 
course dispersed the performers, he had the good fortune to obtain 
an engagement at the Dublin Theatre, where he remained three years. 
At the conclusion of that period, he was again enrolled among the 
Drury-Lane company, then performing at the Lyceum under the 
management of Mr. Arnold, and made his first appearance there on 
the ^Oth of June, 181^, in the part of Sanguida, in Lewis's terrific 
drama of The Wood Demon. On the opening of the new Drury 
Lane Theatre, he played Laertes to Elliston's Hamlet. Here he 
remained some years, performing a variety of second-rate characters, 
both in tragedy and comedy, with tolerable success ; and his per- 
formance of Wilfred, in the Iron Chest, to Mr. Kean's Sir Edward, 
met with universal approbation. Soon afler this he embarked with 
his wife, the daughter of the celebrated Irish Johnstone, for the United 

1^ States, and obtained great fame and proiit by the excursion. In 1821 

^ he returned to his native country, and at his old quarters boldly 

essayed the highest range of tragic characters in our drama ; ap- 
pearing in Brutus, Richard the Third, and Coriolanus. These per- 
formances were, however, received with the most chilling indiflference 
by the public, and consequently were not repeated. His coadjutors 

|j in tragedy this season, were Mr. Cooper and Mr. Booth. Finding 

that his professional attainments were much more highly prized in the 
new world than in the old, he resolved again to cross the Atlantic, 
and was pursuing his theatrical career with additional success, M^hen 
he had the misfortune to break both his legs, an accident which has 
considerably destroyed the symmetry of his figure. On his recovery 
he re-crossed the seas, and on July the 14th, 1823, re-appeared at the 

_ Lyceum, as Roderick Dhu, in the Knight of Snowden. At the opening 

of Drury Lane, he played Hamlet, and a variety of other characters, 
and soon after contrived to get himself into many debts and diffi- 
culties, as he had the honour of figuring away in the Gazette as a 
bankrupt, under the title of a boarding-house keeper. In 1825, he 
became stage-manager at Drury Lane, which office he has retained 
ever since, with the exception of last season, when he once more 
visited that country which had ever entertained so favourable an 
opinion of his talents. 

Of his qualifications for the important office he now holds, we can«> 
not speak with much satisfaction ; for during the last two seasons of 
EUiston's reign, the theatre was vilely conducted : therefore we have 
to ascribe the present spirited management more to Mr. Price's in- 
defatigable disposition, than to Mr. Wallack's care or judgment. It 
would, however, be unjust, were we not to state that the performers, 
in compliment to Mr. Wallack's gentlemanly conduct, presented him 
with a handsome piece of plate at the conclusion of the season, 1828. 
Mr. Wallack's character as an actor does not require a very long 
notice ; for his personations; though uniform, and sometimes 
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pleasing, are not remarkable for displaying any depth of intellect or 
originality of geniua. He is content to tread in t^e same beaten track in 
which so many of his predecessors have moved before : and never brings 
to light any omitted beauty in an author which had passed unobserved* 
His acting has neither the brilliancy and electric genius of Kean ; the 
dignity, harmonious declamation, and exquisite judgment of Young ; 
the romance, pathos, and sensibility of Macready ; nor the polished 
ease, 6re and feeling, of Charles Kemble* What then, may be asked, 
are Mr. Wallack's claims to professional reputation, to be enrolled 
among the children of fame ? Why, the possession of a well-formed 
figure, (though that has been somewhat spoilt by the accident we 
have alluded to), a handsome set of features, a variety of well chosen 
attitudes, a pleasing voice, and being well versed in what may be 
termed the mechanical business of his art, such as knowing the exact 
moment when he should cross the stage, tap his breast, &c. To 
particularise any of Mr. Wallack's characters, would be almost useless, 
as we have so frequently to notice him in our Theatrical Journal. 
Yet, to prevent the charge of partiality, and for the sake of justifying 
our criticisms, we will take him in three departments of the drama. To 
begin with tragedy— his heroes are spirited and manly ; take his 
Richmond, and Alcibiades, for instance; while his lovers are sad 
namby-pamby, milk-and-water gentlemen— his Romeo, and Bas- 
sanio to wit; of his more lofty assumptions in tragedy, such as 
Richard the Third, Coriolanus, Brutus, &c. it would be useless to 
notice ; nobody ever imagined he could play them. His comedy is 
detestable — in Valentine, Charles Surface, Colonel Lambert, he 
utterly failed to impart that genuine elegance of deportment and 
suavity of manner which denote the gentleman of polished life. His 
manners were those of a waiter at a watering-place, who endeavours 
to conceal native vulgarity by assumed elegance. In melo-drama 
he has acquired much fame ; yet his Rob Roy is immeasurably below 
Macready's, and we know not one character in which he has equalled 
Rennet's performance of the Guerilla Chief, eidm in judgment, action, 
or sensibility* 



MISCELLANIES. 



QUIN, GARRICK, MRS. CIBB£R, AND MRS. PRITCHARD. 

We make no apology for introducing such anecdotes as the fol* 
lowing ; for any circumstance that at all illustrates the style of our 
departed actors, must be interesting to many of our readers. 

In Cumberland's Memoirs, he mentions his having been present at 
the representation of the Fair Penitent ; Quin played Horatio ; Ryan, 
Altamont; Garrick, Lothario; Mrs. Cibber, Calista; and Mrs. 
Pritchard condescended to the humble part of Lavinia. Quin pre- 
sented himself upon the rising of the curtain, in a green velvet coat, 
embroidered down the seams ; an enormous full-bottomed periwig, 
rolled stockings, and high heel'd square-toed shoes. With very 
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lor little variation of cadence, and a deep full tone, accompanied by a 

[b flawing kind of action, which had more of the senate than of the stage 
in it — he rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified indifference, 
that seemed to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. 
Mrs. Gibber, in a key high pitched, but sweet withal, sung, or rather 

)g; I recitatived, Rowe's harmonious strain, something in the manner of 

led \ the improvisitores. It was so extremely wanting in contrast, that 

ed, though it did not wound the ear, it wearied it.— When she had 

y recited two or three speeches, I could anticipate the manner of 

led every succeeding one. It was like an old ballad of innumerable 

ire stanzas, every one of which is sung to the same tune, continually 

leQ chiming in the ear without variation or relief.* Mrs. Pritchard was 

|)e I an actress of a different cast —had more nature, and of course more 

ict ; change of tone and variety both of action and expression. But, when 

fo after long expectation I first beheld little Garrick, then young and 

g^ iight, and alive in every muscle and in every feature, come bounding 

^ I on the stage, and pointing at Altamont, and heavy paced Horatio, 

g. Heavens ! what a transition ! it seemed as if a whole century had 

fo I been swept over in the transition of a single scene. 

lis 
ad 



CORNEILLE. 



IS* 

to I BoiLEAu thought Comeille the most majestic of authors, ancient 

is and modern, with respect to sentiment and style ; but his admiration 

|]e of this great poet was restricted by the due limits of rational cri- 

xl ticism. He thought the fertility of his mind and the vivacity of his 

is genius were sometimes ill-directed, from a defect in his judgment. 

rs His genius, he observed, seemed in his early writings, tender and 

II pathetic ; instances of which are seen in his Cid, and in his Illusion 

^ Comique : but his talents seemed most inclined towards the grand 

d and marvellous ; and love, which he looked upon as a degrading 

1^ passion, seems casually introduced into his pl^ys, or as it were by 

"Surprise. He abjured at length the tender affections, lest they might 
enervate the general vigour and energy of his composition. In the 
character of Geronte,'^ the father of the liar, the tragic rather than 
the comic muse seems to have guided his pen, when he describes the 
father loading the son with reproaches for his duplicity. In short, 
Corneille seems to have made verses rather under the infiuence of 
enthusiasm than of taste ; as he frequently abridged excellent pas- 
sages in subsequent revisions, and left the less excellent without the 
benefit of correction. 



PLAY BILLS. 



The placing Vivant Rex et Regina at the bottom of the play-bills, 
arose from the early actors being accustomed, at the conclusion of the 
piece, to pray for the king and queen. 



* Mr. Warde'g declamation wonderfully accords with thifi description, 
f La Menteur, Act V. Scene 3. 

Y Y 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 

The value of money was not so different two centuries ago, as not 
to make the change in theatrical receipts and expenses very extra- 
ordinary, when compared with those of that period. I shall give an 
instance of a bespeak on a very singular occasion. In '* A Declara- 
tion of the Practices and Treasons, attempted and committed by 
Robert, late Earl of Essex, and his Complices, against her Majesty, 
and her Kingdoms,'' drawn up by Lord Bacon, at the request of 
Queen Elizabeth, I find these passages— the evidence is against Sir 
Gilly Merick : 

" That the afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, with a great 
eompany of others, that afterwards were all in the action, had pro- 
cured to be played before them, the play of deposing King Richard 
the Second. 

" Neither was it casual, but a play bespoken by Merick. 

** And not so only, but when it was told him by one of the players, 
that the play was old, and that they should have loss in playing it, 
because few would come to it: there vf ere forty fAt7/mg£ extraordinary 
given to play it, and so thereupon played it was." 

MR. KEAN AND COVENT GARDEN. 

Men live and prosper but in mutual trust and confidence in one another's 
faith. Mr. Kean s late conduct has excited the contempt, the indignation, and 
the disgust of all who despise ingratitude and meanness. The particulars of 
this novel transaction, (at least, for the honour of the drama, we trust it may be 
80 styled,) have been so fuUy laid before the public, that to detail them here 
would be a waste of time and space. We, however, think the following letters 
ought not to be omitted ; for the one is as remarkable for its frank and manly 
character as the other is for bombast and, we may weU add, humbug. 

"Theatre Roysd, Covent-garden, 21st January, 1829. — Dear Mr. Kean, — I 
have great pleasure in acquainting you, that the proprietors of Covent-garden 
theatre have every disposition to meet your wishes respecting the proposals with 
which you favoured me, through your agent, Mr. Phillips, viz. that you shall be 
permitted to suspend all your performances here imtil the season after next, for 
the purpose of preparing yourself in two or three new characters ; that you will 
be ready, on the commencement of the season 1830-31, to return, when required, 
to your engagement in Covent-garden Theatre, of which engagement there 
remains ten nights uncompleted; and which ten may, if you please, be ex- 
tended to twenty-four nights in the first instance, and afterwards to as many 
more as may be thought mutually advantageous. In the mean time (it is 
understood) you are not to act in London. And now, my dear Mr. Kean, let 
me beg of vou to fortify yourself in your good resolutions. Go to Bute, where 
I wish with all my heart I could join you ; study your new parts — for, as 
Shakspeare says, ' nothing pleases but rare accidents,' and your own experience 
must have taught you, that perfection itself without novelty, will, in the course 
of time, become a drug ; return to London with renovated health, and run 
another coiurse as wosperous as the fkst ; that you may do so is the very sincere 
wish of, dear Mr. Kean, yours, most truly, C. Kemble.'' Mr. Kean wrote and 
signed the following letter to Mr. Kemble : — " Barnes-terrace. My dear Sir, 
your letter confirms my first impression of your character, — namely, that you 
are a good man and a good actor. Your kindness, in the first instance of our 
meeting, cannot be erased; and the second is placed in the monument of 
memory. I regret, in your letter telling me you cannot visit Bute. Shakspeare, 
you, and I, I think, would form most excellent companionship, (pares cum 
paribus facUSme conffregantur) ; but I shaU obey your injunctions, and fortify 
my constitutional batteries against the new campaifi;n. My dear Sir, with sin- 
cere respect, Edmund Kean. P.S. I accept the proposals made by the 
managers of the Theatre Royal, Covent-garaen. E. Kean. I had nearly 
forgot all this." 
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DUBLIN, Dec. 4. 

Masaniello. — Notwithstanding the 
" puffs preliminary, " with which the 
" pensive public" was dosed, — notwith- 
standing the dress rehearsals which were 
honoured by the presence of the private 
few, that on the sabbath morning inclu- 
sive — notwithstanding the cautionary 
notice put forward by Mr. Sharkey, the 
box-keeper, beseeching the hundreds 
who had purchased tickets to present 
themselves at the doors immediately 
after their opening, to prevent the fatal 
consequences likely to result from the 
tremendous rush that must inevitably 
take place — the dress circle was nearly 
empty ; there was no box plan exhibited ; 
and this for the simple reason that no 
seats had been taken : and at the close 
of the first act there were precisely one 
hundred and forty-seven persons in the 
dress boxes. We state this fact with 
feelings far from pleasurable ; for the 
sum expended in getting out the piece, 
the labour bestowed on its production, 
and the general attention apparent in 
the dresses and stage management, de- 
served a much greater share of public 
patronage: but we are driven to it, as 
well from the disgusting puffs with 
which the thing was put forward, as 
from the line adopted, by those who 
fancy they are best serving the interests 
of the drama, by stating that which in 
their hearts they must feel to be, if not 
wholly untrue, at least greatly exagge- 
rated: — ^the truth is, the theatre and the 
company have gotten, and deservedly 
gotten, mto bad repute. 

Braham was the hero; Miss Byfeld, 
Elvira; and Fenella, Miss Huddoct, 
whose performance was much com- 
mended. 

Mr. Bunn, lessee of the Dublin theatre, 
has contradicted the statements made in 
the John Bull, of his having " lost a 
thousand pounds by the Dublin season, 
although his company had the advantage 
of Mr. Braham's name and services. 
Mr. Braham has been highly attractive ; 
but it is greatly to his credit, that, on 
two occasions when the houses were bad, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
he declined receiving the nightly sum of 
fifty pounds, for which he is engaged. — 
Lmdon Morning PosU 

Mr. T. Phillips took his farewell of the 
stage on Monday, Nov. 30 ; the house 
was very weU attended. Mr. Green is 
engaged in the place of Mr. Balls, and 
proves by no means an adequate substi- 
tute. 



CARLISLE. 

Miss Smithson's engagement herd 
terminated with her benefit, on Tuesday 
evening. Since our last she has ap- 
peared as Juliet, Jane Shore, Lady 
Macbeth, and Mrs. Haller, in tragedy : 
her appearance in comedy was princi- 
pally confined to the part of Mrs. Simp- 
son, in Simpson and Co, We see no 
reason whatever to alter the opinion we 
pronounced last week respecting this 
actress. We should also add — ^for jus- 
tice requires the confession — that we 
originally went to see her performance 
with a strong impression against her in 
our mind. We are quite annoyed at 
what we considered the hyperbolical 
praise poured out, like o£ferings at the 
shrine of some canonized saint, in no 
limited lavishment concerning Miss 
Smithson. We shall not wrong our- 
selves by saying that we went to the 
theatre at first with a design not to be 
pleased; but certainly we thought and 
expected that we should find much to 
censure and little to applaud. The re- 
verse has been the case; for we have 
seldom been more delighted with any 
actress than Miss Smithson. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
A Master Grossmith has been asto- 
nishing the inhabitants of this town by 
the display of wonderful talents, both in 
tragedy and comedy. The prison scene 
of RoUa, the trial scene of Shylock, and 
the tent scene of Richard, are spoken of 
as master-pieces of the art 

BATH. 
On Saturday, a grand pantomime is 
to be produced, to be called Harlequin 
Tom, the Piper's Son, On Monday, Mr. 
Perkins appears as Rolls. Miss Tay- 
lor's acting in the Robber's Wife is very 
highly spoken ofl Black-Eyed Susan has 
been very successful here. 

BRIGHTON. 
On Monday last, Madame Vestris ap- 
peared at this theatre, after a long ab- 
sence, to a well attended, though not 
a crowded house. — Her engagement was 
for two nights. The Robber's Bride is to 
be produced here on Saturday. 

SHEFFIELD. 
The members of the Shakspeare club 
had their annual bespeak on Friday last. 
The Twelfth Night, and the Weathercock, 
were the performances. — The theatre 
was filled in every part On Saturday, 
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Mifls Paton appeared as Lucy Bertram. 
Notwithstanding the shortness of the 
notice, the house was tolerably well 
filled. Matamelio is to be got up here 
in great splendour. 

PRESTON. 

This theatre opens next week,'widi the 
Liyerpool company. 

MANCHESTER. 

The Rival Theatres. — In the 
course of the past week, a considerable 
sensation has been occasioned in Man- 
chester, by a dispute between the pro- 
prietors and managers of the Theatre 
Royal, on the one part, and the mana- 
ger of the Minor and the Italian com- 
pany of Signor de Begnis, on the other 
part, respecting tiie right of the latter 
to perform Italian operas in the Minor 
Theatre. Signor de Begnis, notvrith- 
standing the notice served upon him, 
perforn^ several nights at the Minor 
Theatre, with his company ; but at length, 
understanding that he and his perform- 
ers were likely to incur severe penalties 
in consequence, he thought proper to 
discontinue the performance, until the 
result of the inrormations laid against 
him and Mr. Nevill, the proprietor of 
the Minor Theatre, was known. On 
Thursday they came on to be heard 
before the magistrates at the New 
Bailey, when Mr. Brandt appeared to 
support the information, and stated, 
that the ol:(}ect was to put a stop to the 
|>erfonnance8, which were contrary to 
law. The learned gentleman cited a 
variety of precedents in support of his 
case. A considerable number of wit- 
nesses were then called, to prove that 
// Borbiere di Seviglioy an Italian opera, 
was performed at the Minor Theatre, 
t)n Saturday night week. Mr. Lloyd, 
who appeared for the defendants, cross- 
examined the several witnesses, most 
of whom acknowledged, that they did 
not know whether the language spoken 
by the company was Italian or Welsh 
(iaughter). 

Mr. Brandt declined to reply to the 
observations of Mr. Lloyd, and the 
magistrates withdrew, and were absent 
for a full half hour. On their return, 
Mr. Wright stated that they had taken 
considerable pains to investigate the 
case, and had dealt with it in the best 
manner they could. They had referred 
to the different statutes on the subject, 
and to the several cases quoted by the 
learned counsel on both sides ; and they 
had come to the conclusion, that the 
performance on Saturday evening was 
an Italian opera, and that Mr. Nevill 
was liable to the penalty of 50L Not- 
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withstanding this decision of the ma- 
gistrates, preparations were made for 
a performance on the Wednesday even- 
ing — the house was extremely well 
filled — ^but on the arrival of the Italian 
company at the theatre, police officers 
were in attendance, who served each of 
them with a sununons, for an infraction 
of the law on Monday evening. This 
appears to have struck a panic upon 
them ; for after some delay, during which 
time the audience were impatiently 
waiting the drawing up of the curtain, 
Signor de Begnis, and Signor Gieubili, 
presented themselves to the audience. 
Signor de Begnis being unable to make 
himself understood in English, made an 
address to the audience in French, which 
was translated into English, by Signor 
Gieubili. It briefly narrated the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned, and 
concluded, by announcing, that in con- 
sequence, they had resolved upon having 
no performance ; but, that such of them 
that had paid money, might have it 
returned. It is almost impossible to 
describe the disappointment which this 
announcement gave to the numerous 
auditory; but, as it was without a re- 
medy, they slowly and reluctantly left 
the house ; not, however, until they had, 
at the suggestion of some one in the 
gallery, given three groans for Mr. Be- 
verley, whom they imagined to be the 
cause of their disappointment 

A number of them, either determined, 
as they could -have no amusement at the 
Minor Theatre, to have a little some- 
where else, or to vent their disappoint- 
ment in token of disapprobation against 
Mr. Beverley, betook themselves to the 
Theatre Royad. Here they began to hiss 
the performances, and shortly after, on 
the arrival of Signor de Begnis, and 
some odiers of the Italian company, in 
the house, a tremendous burst of hisses 
burst fortb; a scene of indescribable 
confusion ensued, amidst which, calls 
for Mr, Beverley were predominant. 
That gentleman at length presented 
himself to the audience, and ifVaS re- 
ceived with tokens of disapprcbadon 
from one part of the house, and applause 
from the other, Mr. Beverley made an 
address to the house as soon as some 
degree of order was restored; he ap- 
peared to be in great distress of miud, 
and deplored at some length the ruinous 
consequences in which he was likely to 
be involved, from the great expense he 
had been at in conducting the theatre, 
and the little patronage he had received. 
On the following day, it was decided by 
die magistrates that the Italian com- 
pany should perform concerts insteadof 
operas. 
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